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[GERALDINE AND LADY ROSENBURY LEAVING WALTER'S STUDIO. ] 


BELLE.OF THE SEASON. 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 
——————_— 

CHAPTER IX. 


Rise from thy scorching den, thou soul of mischief! 
My blood boils hotter than the poisoned flesh 

Of Herenles clothed in the Centaur’s shirt. 

Swell me, courage! Rawlin's Rebellion. 


Ir was the morning after the ball, 
The Lady Geraldine Summers was seated in a 


pretty morning room at her uncle’s residence. If she’ 


had been dazzlingly beautiful the evening previous, 
she was not less lovely now. ‘There was not a trace 
of fatigue or sleeplessness upon her bright young face, 
not a particle of lassitude or languor,in her manner. 
Her dusky hair was smoothed away from her brows 
in such a way as to fully revea) the lovely contour 
of her features, and a single curl strayed over her 
shoulder. 

She was dressed in a morning robe of white, con- 
fined at the waist by a scarlet sash, which floated 
cehind her, nearly reaching the floor when she stood 
erect. : 

As she sat there, with folded hands, she seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought. The expression of her counte- 
nance kept constantly, changing. Sometimes she 
smiled, but the smile faded into a loek of sadness; 
to be succeeded by another curving of her delivate 
nouth. 

Evidently, she was reviewing the events of the 
previous evening. P 

{n the midst of her reyerie the door \opened,. and 
Lord Roseubury was.announced. 

The Lady Geraldine arose tg receive, him, 

Rosenbury ‘bowed low over the little hand ex- 
tended. to him, and it may.baye been that he favoured 
it with a gentle pressure, for there, was a flush on 
~ maiden’s cheeks as_sbe withdrew, it from his 
clasp. 

“May I hope that the Lady Geraldine missed me 
from ker brilliant assembly last evening ?” he asked, 








as she resumed her seat, and he took a chair near 
her. 

“My uncle was much disappointed in not seeing 
Lord Rosenbury,” returned the Lady Geraldine, eva- 
sively. “You were detained by domestic afflic- 
tions ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Rosenbury, twirling his 
whiskers absently. “My nurse died the other day, 
and was buried yesterday—only my nurse, you know. 
I remained at Rosenbury to attend the funeral, which 
took place yesterday, and also to comfort her bereaved 
son.” 

“That son is Mr. Loraine, the painter, is he not ?” 

“ Yes—poor fellow! He is quite alone now, but he 
has a friend in me.” 

“‘He has had a sad loss,” remarked the maidvn. 
“ Has it proved a great blow to him ?” 

“I believe so,” was the reply. “ But he is already 
beginning to recover fromit. You are very kind to 
inquire ‘after him. Among all my humble friends, 
there is not one whom [ like so well as Walter Lo- 
raine, the son of my old nurse.” 

Rosenbury’s last sentence was rather offensive to 
Lady Geraldine, but the tone in which it was uttered 
grated still more upon her hearing. Her cheek was 
slightly flushed as she responded : 

“And among all my equals, Lord Rosenbury, there 
is not one I esteem and respect more than Mr. 
Loraine, the distinguished artist !” 

Rosenbury bit hig lips as was his habit when an- 
noyed, but he conce(Jed his chagrin by a smile, and 
said: 

“You are very kind to Walter, Lady Geraldine, 
and as his friend I thank you for your able champion- 
ship of his cause. ‘Does the earl share your senti- 
ments towards Mr. Loraine ?” 

“Really, my lord, [do not know. We have never 
conversed about him.” 

There was a slight hauteur in the lady’s manner 
that warned Rosenbury that he was treading upon 
forbidden ground, and he carelessly changed the 
subject by remarking: 

“Dear Lady Geraldine, I did not come here this 
morning to provoke your championship of my friend, 





nor to make my excuses for the absence of last even- 

ing. I have something of importance to say to 
ou!” 

, The colour fluttered in and out of the maiden’s 

cheeks, as if she knew, or guessed what'the communi- 

cation was to be, but she made no reply. 

In her brilliant career as a belle, Geraldine Summers 
had received many offers of marriage, although she 
had been no coquette, and by this time she was weil 
versed in the signs that usually preceded a formal de- 
claration of love. 

If Rosenbury had been less absorbed in himself he 
could not have failed to notice the total lack of en- 
couragement in tle maiden’s face and manner, but as 
it was he did not nctice it. 

After a minute spent in endeavouring to recollect 
the speech he had framed in his mind before coming, 
Rosenbury said : 

“You must have noticed, my dear Lady Geraldine, 
that I have been very attentive to you of late, and 
have been a frequent visitor at your house. With a 
woman’s quick intuition, you have, perhaps, already 
guessed the reason, and my secret may be to you no 
secret but a plain revelation!” 

He paused to give his words the benefit of an im- 
pressive silence, and to derive some encouragement 
from the maiden’s looks. 

Her face was strangely cold and impassive, and her 
gaze was bent upon the floor. 

After a little, he resumed : 

“Since you first dawned upon my vision, Geral- 
dine, I have loved you. I know of no one who can 
compare with you in any respect, and I offer you my 
hand and heart, hoping that they may meet with your 
gracious acceptance. The name of Rosenbury will 
shine with new lustre if you will condescend to wear 
it!” 

“T have listened to you, my lord,” responded Geral- 
dine, in low, clear tones, “ because I was bound by a 
promise to doso. My uncle foresaw that you would 
honour me by this proposal, and exacted from me a 

promise to listen to it. Otherwise, I should have 





found means to avoid it. I am conscious of the greaé 
honour you would do me, out I cannot recipro- 
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eate your sentiments, and must therefore decline your 
wind and flattering offer!” 

Rosenbury flushed with rage, but he managed to 
eontrol it, as he exclaimed : , 

“Will you not take time to consider the subject, 
Geraldine? Weeks—even months ” 

“No period of time, however long, would make me 
change my decision, my lord!” 

“Allow me to ask, Lady Geraldine, if you look 
higher than me? Perhaps you will marry your old 

@dmirer, the duke?” 

“TI overlook your words and manner, my lord,” 
@aid the maiden, with considerable hauteur, “in con- 
vgideration of the pain I have given you. I shall not 
marry the duke to whom you refer. As to looking 
higher than you, there is no name in the peerage 
more honourable than that of Roseabury. The Rosen- 
burys are an ancient and noble race, and no one ap- 

iates their record more than myself!” 

A week before, that compliment would have grati- 
Gied and inflated Rosenbury. Now it fell unteeded 
apon his senses, or served only to remind him that 
Nature had not included him in tuat honoured 
family. 

“Then your refusal of me is complete and irrevo- 
cable?” he asked, after a pause. 

“It is, my lord,” was the gentle response. 

Rosenbury suppressed his anger by a stroag effort, 
end said: 

“ May I ask, Geraldine, if you love another ?” 

The maiden blushed quickly, and replied, with 
@ome confusion : 

“T cannot answer such a question, my lord. I have 
given you no right to ask it!” 

“Well, I can see for myself!” declared Rosenbury, 
bitterly, forgetting everything in his passion. “ You 
love some one else, and it-may not be difficult to guess 
who is the object of your love-——” 

The sudden pallor of the Lady Geraldine checked 
bim, bringing him to his senses. 

“ Still, I shall not despair,” he added, changing his 
manner. “My devotion must ultimately make an 
impression upon your ladyship. You will permit me 
to remain your friend?” 

The maiden bowed. 

Rosenbury, in his anger, had been about to taunt 
the Lady Geraldine with a love for Walter Loraine, 
ut be had checked himself in time to avoid hopelessly 

iling his own cause. 

He now reflected that the artist had declared thathe 
ghould never make known his love to its beautiful 
object, and he thought that it was quite possible that 
‘Geraldine’s pride might have prevented her returning 
‘Walter’s love. 

In any case, he would still hope. 

He devoted a few minutes to the endeavour to efface 
all memory of his late rudeness from the mind of the 
maiden, and he was successful. Geraldine pitied him, 
and was too generous to remember his angry words. 

There was a smile on Rosenbury’s lips, but black- 
mess in his heart, as he finally made his adieu to the 
maiden, and entered the corridor. 

“ Is his lordship, the earl, at home ?” he asked of the 
eervant, who attended to the door. 

“Yes, my lord. Heis in the library.” 

“Very well,” returned Rosenbury. ‘“ You need not 
mnounce me. His lordship expects me this morning.” 
He proceeded towards the library and entered it. 

It was tenanted by the Earl of Lindenwood, who 
eat alone, his face buried in his bands. 

He wasaroused by the noise of Rosenbury’sentrance, 
and arose to welcome him. 

“Good morning, my lord!” he exclaimed. 
glad to see you—very glad indeed!” 

@ }“ But you are ill, my lord!” responded Rosenbury, 
ing the earl uneasily. ‘‘ You are surely ill !” 

“Oh, no. It’s nothing but late hours,” was the 
nervous response. “I was up late last night—in 
fact, I didn't sleep any. Sit down, Rosenbury, sit 

-down. I want to talk with you.” 

Rosenbury seated himself and looked at the earl with 
‘zenewed uneasiness. 

Certainly, one night’s wakefulness could never have 
made so serious a change in the earl’s appearance. 

His face was worn and haggard, and ghastly in its 
paleness. There were dark circles around his eyes that 
betrayed harrowing anxieties and cares. His mouth 
was drawn down at the corners with deep-cut, rigid 
lines Rosenbury had never before noticed. 

But his manner seemed stranger than his personal 


Hie appeared uncontrollably nervous, started at the 
rrustling of —— or the sound of his visitor’s voice, 
eand continually cast apprehensive glances over his 
~shoulders, and at the windows. 

Rosenbury also noticed that he still wore his ball 
costume, and that a withered roge-bud dangled loosely 
un the button-hole of his coat. 

“T'm very glad to see you, Rosenbury,” declared the 
earl, apparently unconscious that he had made the 
same vation before, “ Have youseen Geraldine ?” 


“T am 





“Tcome to you fresh from her presence,” returned 
Rosenbury. “ I have been having quite a conversation 
with her.” 

“Indeed!” exelaimed the earl, regarding his visitor 
anxiously. ‘ Did—did you propose to her?” 

“T did!” 

“ And she accepted you ?” 

“No, she refused you!” 

“ Refused you? Impossible! Why, she as good as 
owned to me that slie loved you, last evening. This 
must be some girlish caprice. I will go to her and 
demand an explanation.” 

He half arose from his chair, but his visitor stretched 
out his hand to detain him, remarking : 

“Wait, my lord. I have much to say to you first. 
It is best that we understand each other.” 

The earl flashed an apprehensive glance at his 
visitor, which Rosenbury failed to notice, and he then 
said: 

“Yes, yes, Rosenbury, let us understand each other. 
What do you wish to say to me?” 

Rosenbury hesitated a moment, in order to marshal 
his ideas into order, and then he said : 

“ You have seemed to favour my suit with Geraldine, 
my lord, and have encouraged me to pay her my 
addresses.” 

“Yes, yes! Go on, if you please, Rosenbury.” 

“ You are greatly in debt,” pursued the visitor, “ so 
much so that my agreement to make you a handsome 
settlement on my marriage with your niece immedi- 
ately ensured me your hearty co-operation ?” 

“ Yes —quite true!” 

“T have proposed to her, and have been rejected! 
But [am not the man to give up when I reach an 
obstacle,” declared Rosenbury, in a firm tone. 
love Geraldine madly—with all my strength! Iam 
mine! And yout ¢0-opetation as her guardian is 
necessary to my success! 

The earl bowed. 

“You know well, my lord, the advantages she 
would derive from a uniom: with me,” pursued the 
visitor. “The name of Tet is equal to any 
name in the land, in pointof, age and honour. You 
kuow how wealthy I am, at are my habits. I 
could make her honoured and happy. IJ will now 
show you what you are to g@infrom this union!” 

“ Yes, do!” said the earl, with sudden interest. 

“ Geraldine is very rich, No one knows the amount 
of her wealth better than yourself, my lord, although 
it is not in your hands! t, bribe, or force her to 
marry me, my lord, and half her fortune shall be paid 
without delay into your bands!" 

“You are in earnest?” cried the earl. 

“Tn absolute earnest !” 

“ And you are willing to take her, if I force her to 
wed you 2?” 

“Tam, my lord. I am convinced that, once my 
wife, she would resign herself to her fate, and I 
should succeed in winning her love!” 

“But, Rosenbury, do you know that half of Geral- 
dine’s fortune would be fifty thousand pounds? She 
has her mother’s fortune, all her father could bestow 
upon her, and legacies from aunts, uncles, and grand- 
parents.” 

“Yes, I understand all that, my lord ; but I repeat 
my proposal!” 

“ And I accept it!” cried the earl, his face brighten- 
ing with his delight. ‘Geraldine shall be yours, 
Rosenbury. I swear it! Willing or unwilling, she 
shall marry you!” 

He extended his hand, which Rosenbury clasped, 
and thus the compact was sealed. 

“ You say, my lord,” said the visitor, with an exult- 
ant smile, “that Geraldine as good as owned last 
evening that she loved me. Are you quite sure that 
she meant me?” 

The earl almost started from his chair, as_ this 
question met his hearing, and he replied: 

“ Who else could she have meant? I thought of 
course she meant you. She is certainly in love with 
some one. Her blushes must have had a cause!” 

“Can you not think, my lord, of some onein whom 
she takes great interest ?” 

“There's Clairville, with whom she danced several 
times last evening, but she can’t love him, for she told 
me she didn’t. Then there’s the Duke of Larvallon, 
but she don’t like him! I’m sure I can’t tell, Rosen- 
bury. She has a host of admirers. You would be 
astonished to learn the number of suitors who have 
applied to me to use my influence in their favour— 
though, to be sure, not one of them has used the same 
arguments with me that you have!” 

The earl spoke rapidly and nervously, and with a 
gaiety that too plainly showed itself to be forced. 

The reasons that had restrained Rosenbury from 
taunting Geraldine now prevented him from mention- 
ing Walter Loraine. 

“ How soon would you like the marriage to take 
— Rosenbury?” asked the earl, after a short 

ence. 


“Ith 


delermined to palieievbeie! | She shust ond eiall bd PIPE tee ae 





“ Any time—this month, if possible. The sooner 
the better!” 

The earl echoed the words with a sigh of relief. 

“Then if you Geraldine this month,” he 
said, “ you will pay me the fifty thousand pounds in 
cash this month ?” 

Rosenbury assented. 

The two men conversed a long time upon the 
subject, maturing the plans, plotting for every emer- 
gency that might arise, and Rosenbury saw that the 
earl would put forth every effort for his interests. 

“You may niake all your preparations for your 
bridal, Rosenbury,” at length Reclared the earl. 
“Geraldine has every respect fer me as her uncle, 
and for my authority as her guardian. She will 
obey me in this matter—particularly when she sees 
that no other course remains open to her !” 

With this assurance still ringing in his ears, Rosen- 
bury at length took his departure in high spirits. 


CHAPTER X 
Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn. 
Addison's Campaign. 
Lorp Rosgensur¥ had not been long gone when 
Lady Rosenbury called at Lindenwood House, and 
was ushered into the morning-room, where Geraldine 
still sat musing. With a cry of pleasure the maiden 
sprang up, and was clasped in a tender embrace. 

Despite the difference in their ages, -thefe was a 
rong friendship between the two ladies. The tender, 
é beauty of Lady Rosenbury had first attracted 
@ lonely heart of Geraldine, and her timid advances 
been sh lov kindness that she 
Lh : ve loved her mother, 
@ lived, while Lady Rosenbury felt: at: first a 
the orphan girl that had ripened into a mo- 


1 
ne ae not, without many feminine friends, 
d she had also a chaperon and companion com- 
bined, but she regarded none of them with the love 
which she ga¥e to Lady Rosenbury. 1 
“ You lookas bright, my dear, as though balls wore 
unknown,” said her Jadyship, playfully, “almost 
o é t you had not risen. Did you 
have @ pleasant-time last evening a 
a 


“ Not- teplied Geraldine. I was 
dieappatated boca “you were not here, and be- 
cause———" a4 


* She: 

‘ Png besa who else res et my og ?” asked 
ady a a “as drew the 

mantien to a vik her upon s sofa, “May I 

guess oe 

Geraldine blushed even more intensely, but mado 
no reply. 

“Was it Raymond you missed, my dear?” asked 
her ladyship, somewhat anxiously. 

Geraldine replied in the negative. 

Lady Rosenbury gave a sigh of relief, and said: 

“Then it must have been my favourite, Walter 
Loraine! Was it not?” 

The maiden’s confusion answered for her. 

Lady Rosenbury drew the~ girl nearer to her, 
kissed her fondly and with a sort of li g ten- 
derness, but made no further allusion to Walter. 

But in her heart she felt convinced that the young 
artist’s love was returned by Lady Geraldine, 

With characteristic delicacy, she carefully refrained 
from allowing any word to escape her that could 
show the maiden that her secret was discovered, and 
she skilfully turned the subject by saying : 

“Speaking of Raymond, my dear, has he called 
upon you this morning?” 

“ Yes, dear Lady Rosenbury, he left the house but 
a little while ago!” 

There was a hesitation about the manner of the 
Lady Geraldine as she made ‘this reply that aroused 
the curiosity of her friend, but she made no effort to 
elicit her confidence. 

It was soon voluntarily accorded her, the maiden 


— : 

“ Lord Rosenbury will probably soon relate to you 
the particulars of our interview this morning, pe I 
prefer you should hear them first from me. He did 
me the honour of making me a proposal of marriage.” 

‘‘And your answer, my dear?” 

“I—I refused him! I could not do otherwise, 
dear Lady Rosenbury. Indeed I could not. You will 
not be offended with me?” 

“Offended with you, my dear Geraldine!” ex- 
claimed ae “How little you under- 
stand me! you do not love Raymond, I should 
phe last person ia the world to advise you to marry 
“Oh, thank you, my dear friend. You will think 
me foolish, will you not, when I tell you I actually 
hesitated about refusing him on your account? I 
bing, know but it might make a barrier between 
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“Nonsense !” returned her ladyship, with a smile, 
and a kiss upon the maiden’s pure forehead. ‘‘ What 
a curious idea that would be—marry a gentleman 
because you love his mother! So, you don’t love 
Raym Geraldine?” 

The maiden replied in the negative. 

“Tt is better so! I should dearly have loved to 
tall you my daughter, Geraldine, for you seem very 
near to me, but your nature is deeper and grander 
than Raymond’s. He could never have appeciated 
you, or made you happy,” and Lady Rosenbury sighed. 
“ The instinct that led you to refuse him was a wise 
one. Raymond will marry some pretty butterfly of 
fashion, who will be better suited to him. I wish he 
had been more suited to you!” 

Geraldine looked up with a wondering expression. 

“Ah, you are astonished that I don’t praise 
Raymond to you, my dear! Isee you are,” and her 
ladyship smiled. “Ihave been frank with you, but 
I have told you no more than you already knew. I 
wish Raymond were more like Walter Loraine!” 

Geraldine’s head drooped upon Lady Rosenbury’s 


bosom. 

“ And ng of Walter reminds ma of my 
errand hither,” pursued the visitor. ‘He has been 
painting a picture for me which is just finished after 
the labour of months. I want you to see it on the 
easel as well as I, and share my surprise and pleasure. 
Will you go to the studio with me?” 

“Would—would it be proper for me to go?” 
faltered Geraldine, 

“Do you think, my dear, I would ask you to go 
where your presence would be improper ?” responded 
Lady Rosenbury, playfully. 

“ But Wal— Mr. Loraine might think me presump- 
tuous in coming !” 

“ Any friend of mine will always be welcome at bis 
studio. Ah! Isee you will go. My carriage is at 
the door, and I will ocoupy myself with your beoks 
antil you get ready !” 

Geraldine gave her friend an impulsive kiss and 
withdrew to prepare herself for. the proposed call, 

“The dear girl!” thought Lady Rosenbury, when 
she found herself alone, “ Whata pity that two noble 
hearts like hers and Walter’s should be for ever kept 
apart because the father of one bore a title and the 
father of the other was a humble gardener! It does 
not seem to me right. Raymond has had his oppor- 
tunity, and Walter shall now have his! If I can 
bring about an understanding between Walter and 
Geraldine to-day, I shall be supremely happy! I 
think, with the fortune I shall bestow upon Walter, I 
can make matters right with the earl.” 

From. this, the reader will readily perceive that her 
ladyship had thought more deeply and seriously 
about Walter's communication since their parting than 
before. She had reasoned that there was no cause 
why ber favourite should not be happy, and her 
kind heart instantly set to work to bring about his 
happiness. 

While her ladyship was thus interesting herself in 
the fortunes of the young artist and Geraldine, the 
latter was trying on dress after dress, rejecting 
one and all, much to the dissatisfaction of her maid. 

“It seems to me that I can find nothing becoming 
tome!” she said. “I will wear the oneI have on 
now. It looks as well as any !” 

The one in question was a maize-coloured tissue 
that was extremely becoming to the bright-dark 
beauty of its wearer. 

The toilet-—never before so difficult—was soon 
completed, and the Lady Geraldine rejoined her 


guest. 

“It will not be to speak to my uncle,” 
she said as they went through the corridor. ‘‘He 
has not been at all well to-day and refused to come 
to breakfast or to see me. In fact, he has seen no 
one to-day excepting a strange gentleman who called 
very early this morning—and Lord Rosenbury. 1 
have been quite alarmed about him, but he sent me 
word by his page that I was to take no notice at all 
of his ilies!” 

Lady Rosenbury expressed her sorrow at this in- 
telligence, and a hope that his lordship would be well 
on the morrow, and they then entered the Rosenbury 
carriage, and its fair owner gave the order to be 
driven to Adelphi Terrace. 


OHAPTER XI. 


The atin of artet eore heed ween Mis youth, 
And bends him, like a drooping flower, to earth. 


Watrer Lorarve was in his studio, with his 
jaunty cap on one side of his head, and his slender 
form enveloped in his gorgeous dressing-gown, when 
his lovely visitors were announced, and he came for- 
Nght to receive them with many expressions of de- 

t. 

“IT hardly expected you to-day, dear Lady Rosen- 

sy,” he exclaimed, “and I am sure that no one 


could be more welcome or unexpected than the Lady 
Geraldine.” 

Geraldine blushed under his earnest, admiring 
glances, and then, as he turned towards his companion, 
she stole a timid glance into his handsome face, which 
looked pale, but not grief-stricken. 

The thought that he was not mourning incon- 
solably for the death of Mrs. Loraine gave her great 
comfort, and her spirits immediately became buoyant. 

“‘T suppose I may behold my picture now, Walter,” 
said Lady Rosenbury, smiling. ‘I assure you I am 
quite impatient to do so.” 

By way of reply, Walter wheeled the easel into the 
best light, and conducted the ladies to it. 

They stood in perfect silence as they gazed upon it, 
and the young artist anxiously watched the expres- 
sions of their faces for their verdict. 

Long before a single word was uttered he knew 
their opinions. 

Their kindling faces, their rapt expressions, all 
showed the admiration they could not conceal. 

The silence was at length broken by Lady Rosen- 
bury, who turned and clasped the hand of the young 
artist, exclaiming : 

“Walter, I am proud of you!” 

“ You are a true artist, Walter,” continued her lady- 
ship. “This picture surpasses all your others, and 
bears the stamp of true genius.” 

“T—I cannot tell you how much I admire and ap- 
preciate it, Mr. Loraine,” faltered the Lady Geraldine. 
“T feel its great beauty, and quite long to lose myself 
in those cool dim aisles among the trees.” 

Walter expressed his pleasure and gratitude at 
their complimentary remarks, and Lady Rosenbury 
exclaimed: 

‘“* Look, Geraldine, at that lovely Eve on her mound 
of flowers.” . 

“She is very—very charming !” replied the maiden, 
with some hesitation. 

“OF course she is, my dear, for do you notice that 
she wears your face? Why, Walter,” added Lady 
Rosenbury, “you have made an excellent likeness of 
the Lady Geraldine. Did you intend it?” 

Both the young people blushed, and the artist an- 
swered: 

“Yes, I intended it, dear Lady Rosenbury. I 
wanted to paint a perfect woman, and—and so I 
couldn’t help making a picture of the Lady Geral- 
dine.” 

Lady Rosenbury was greatly charmed at this con- 
fession—much more so than if she herself had been 
its object—and she stole a rapid glance at Geraldine 
to see if she had listened to it unmoved. 

The maiden had drooped her head, but ono in- 
tensely scarlet cheek was revealed to her friend. 

“ The picture will have a double value to me, my 
dear Walter,” said Lady Rosenbury, after a brief 
silence, “from having Lady Geraldine’s portrait in it, 
and under all those charming accessories of flowers 
and sunbeams and shady bowers. You have a very 
vivid imagination, my dear boy, and your picture is 
well worthy its titleh—‘ The Temples of Eden.’” 

“T am glad, dear Lady Rosenbury,” returned Wal- 
ter, with emotion, “that I have at last something to 
offer you that may not be deemed unworthy your 
acceptance. It is fitting that the first fruits of the 
genius you have cultivated should be laid at your 
feet. Would that the picture were equal to my con- 
ceptions of what it should be!” 

“In conception and execution, my dear Walter, 
there is nothing left to be-desired. I repeat that I 
am proud of you.” 

The tears sprang to the artist’s eyes, and he re- 
garded her ladyship with a look of loving admira- 
tion. 

“My dear Geraldine,” said her ladyship, “ you 
have ‘not so good a position as I to look at the picture. 
As I am to have it all my life, allow me to give you 
my place while I look over Walter's portfolios of en- 
gravings.” 

She gave place to Geraldine and retreated to the 
window, quite delighted at her innocent stratagem in 
throwing the young people into each other’s society. 

“Tam sure that Walter’s stern resolution must 
give way now,” she thought, making a pretence of 
looking over a pile of engravings. “ At any rate, he 
shall have a chance to declare his love, if he wishes to 
do so!” 

While she was thinking thus benevolently of their 
welfare, the young people themselves stood in silent 

barrassment. 


em 
The Lady Guraldine was the first to recover her 


ee and to speak. 
“T should like a copy of this picture,” she said, 
“or at least another painting from your hand, Mr. 
Loraine! Why do you not have this put on exhibi- 
tion? It would add greatly to your fame!” 

“T do not care to exhibit it, Lady Geraldine. But 
the wish you have so kindly expressed to have another 
of my paintings shall be gratified. I feel highly 





honoured by your desire!” 





A short silence succeeded, and then Walter said: 

“You are not offended with me, Lady Geraldine, 
for having made you the priestess in my picture?” 

“Offended, Mr. Loraine?” exclaimed the maiden, 
in surprise. “ Offended because you have paid ma 
such a delicate compliment —because you have caused 
me to share in some slight degree your fame? Oh 
no! How could you think so ?” 

“T did not know, but your pride might revolt at 
the liberty I had taken, Lady Geraldine. I should 
not have done it had not the picture been painted 
for your dearest friend and mine—Lady Rosen- 
bury!” 

“So you thought me proud, Mr. Loraine ?” 

“ Are you not?” asked Walter. 

“Yes, I hgve pride, Mr. Loraine, but not the pride 
you mean. My pride would prevent me doing a dis- 
honourable action, or being Weak and foolish, even 
if I had no principle to sustain me. My prido de- 
mands that I shall be worthy of my own self- 
respect !” 

“ And you have no pride in your birth and station, 
Lady Geraldine?” asked Walter, anxiov sly. 

The maiden hesitated 2 moment, aud then replied: 

“ Why certainly, Mr. Loraine, it is pleasant to reflect 
that one can look back upon a long line of ancestors 
who were renowned for their wisdom and bravery, 
but I do not place too much importance upon such 
things. Another person, of humble birth, perhaps, 
may have had ancestors as good and noble-hearted 
as mine, for there is a great deal of unwritten heroism 
in this world. And then it is often the case that the 
descendant of a noble line isa very unworthy man. 
Good priuciples do not always go with the blood!” 

“Then, Lady Geraldine, you do not consider the 
rank of your acquaintances before you become friendly 
with them ?” 

‘No, indeed. I look only to the person in question, 
in forming friends. If the person is good aud noble, 
I care little whether his father worked for his living 
or lived upon other's work !” 

Lady Geraldine had expressed her opinions with- 
out a thought of their bearing towards the listener, 
but she was aroused to consciousness of the meaning 
that might be put upon them, as Walter said, 
timidly : 

“ Would these principles guide you.in selecting a 
husband, Lady Geraldine? Pardon the question, but 
I am anxious to know if one so noble as yourself 
would wed beneath her ?” 

The maiden blushed, and replied, in an embarrassed 
manner: 

“No. Iwouid never wed beneath me, Mr. Loraine. 
By that, I mean I would not marry one whom I 
could not respect and revere as well as love; some 
one on whom I could lean, with every faith in his 
superior wisdom. As one caunot have everything, , 
I should not be particular as to my lusband’s birth 
or fortune. Of course,” she added, with a smile, 
“even if I loved, I would never marry a person 
whose relatives I should be ashamed of. They might. 
be poor, but I should think none the less of them for; 
that. But I should object to calling a dissolute, ia- 
temperate person ‘father,’ or an idle, slatternly woman; 
‘mother.’ You comprehend me?” 

By the last two or three sentences the Lady: 
Geraldine imagined that she had removed all personal’ 
application from her remarks, and had given them a 
sort of general tone. 

Her words rang in Walter’s ears, imparting hope! 
to his great love for her. ‘ 

As her concluding sentences had not been intended‘ 
to apply to him, so he gave no heed to them, but 
derived encouragement from what had preceded. 

His countenance was suddenly transfigured by the 
great love he felt for her, and it showed itself in his 
luminous eyes, in the quiver of bis sensitive mouth, 
and in the half-restrained eagerness of his manner. 

But the maiden, fearing she had said too much, had 
turned her gaze upon the picture, and noticed none 
of these things. 

“ Lady Geraldine,” began Walter, in atone tremulous 
with feeling, “dear Lady Geraldine, I——” 

He paused abruptly. 

If he had been, indeed, about to make a declaration 
of his passion to its object, his design was frustrated, 
for the door leading into the aute-room was rudely 
burst open, and an ill-looking man entered. 

It was Colte Loraine! 

He wore the same garments as on his previous. 
visit, and displayed in addition a quantity of cheap 
jeweliery, which added to the vulgarity of his ap- 


ran. 
His countenance wore an expression of good-natured 
imbecility, owing to the fact that he was under the! 
influence of ardent spirits. One eye was half-closed, 
giving him what is popularly termed a “knowing” ' 
expression, and his battered hat was set rakishly on! 
one side and a little at the back of his shock- 
He was pursued into the studio by Parkin, who had 
vainly endeavoured to keep him out, and Whoge 
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countenance now expressed the deepest indignation at 
his unwarrantable intrusion. 

“\ Le’m’be, le’m'be!” ejaculated Loraine, assuming 
a menacing attitude. “Away, fl’a! I say, Waler, 
where are you? Wal'er! Wal'er!” 

Walter was overwhelmed with astonishment and 
mortification. 

If the earth would only have opened at that moment 
and swallowed him up, be would have been intensely 
thankful. 

Alas, now, for all his dreams of love! 

Geraldine, with the repugnance to be expected 
from one so refined and so daintily nurtured, shrank 
before the coarse intrudér, and crept nearer to Walter 
as if for protection. 

She had not the slightest idea that the handsome 
artist could have aught in common with this degraded 
being. 

Lady Resenbury arose and approached Walter also, 

ut she scrutinized theintruder narrowly, his counte- 
nance looking {familiar to her. 

“ Come out here!” cried Parkin. 
you leave, or I'll cal! the police!” 

“I tell you, fl’a,” responded Loaine, “want see 
Wal’er. Where are you, my son? Ah, see you! 
Don’t tend to deny poor old father, do ye? Heart 
yearns over ye, Wal’er.” 

With this remark, he tottered towards the artist and 
extended his hand, 

Walter's cheek burned, and he endeavoured to 
summen his self-possession, but he felt indescribably 
humiliated. He extended his haud mechanically, 
without thinking of what he was doing, and Loraine 
grew quite maudlin over it, sliaking it again and 
again. 

As Parkin belield this recognition of the stranger, 
he retreated to the ante-room, convinced that the 
fellow was some person of extremely eccentric habits, 
but of £0 »d repute. 

““En’taining fren’s, eh, Wal’er ?” remarked Loraine, 
tipping back his hat, and balancing himself alter- 
nately upon his heels and toes. ‘‘That’s right, my 
son. Youth’s time for gaiety. Find it so myself. 
Ah, is't possibile? Whom 1 behold? Is’t la’ship? 
Yes, ’s Lady Rosenbury. How’s la’ship do?” 

“Walter, is this man your father?” asked Lady 
Rosenbury, recovering from her astonishment. “Is 
he really alive, and returned from Australia ?” 

“ Jes’ so, la’ship,” said Loraine, interrupting the 
artist. “'Sit exactly. Sure, la’ship, feel highly 
vonourefl at seein’ you here, in such a fren’ly way,” 
ind his manner grew important. “ Wal’cr don't say 
much, but he feels honoured too. Speak up, my boy. 
We ’preciate this visit, don’ we 7” 

“‘ Will you go into the inner chamber, father, until 
[ am at liberty ?” said Walter, in a clear tone, though 
the room seemed to ree] around him. “I willsee you 
yy-and-by.” 

“Shamed yer poor old father, Wal’er?” asked Lo- 
aine, snivelling. “Needn’t be. I’m as good as any 
one. La’ship don’t feel "bove me!” 

“I think you had better follow Walter’s advice,” 
‘bserved Lady Rosenbury, sharing her favourite’s 
nortification and chagrin. “ When we are gone, 
\alter will be at liberty to talk with you.” 

‘“La’ship puts on airs, eh? Better not. I could 
say things—but won't! Got secret, though. Know 
vhere 1’ll be well treated, if you and Wal’er turn on 
ne!” 

He balanced himself more defiantly, and looked at 
each member of the group. 

“ Pretty girl—very pretty girll” he remarked, re- 
carding the Lady Geraldine. with the air of a con- 
,oisseur in feminine beauty. ‘ Come see Wal’er, eh? 
Wal’er’s han’some. You'd make a pretty couple, if 
do say it.” 

Walter made another effort to induce him to with- 
draw, “4 this time his voice and manner were stern 
and decisive. 


“ See, here, fellow, 


Loraine braced himself, however, and persisted in 
iis dogged obstinacy, and Lady Rosenbury re- 
warked : 

“IT think we had ‘better go, Geraldine. We will 
come again to look at the picture, Walter. And by 
the way, Walter, can’t you visit me this evening ?” 

Walter shook his head. 

“Don’t give way so, my poor boy,” whispered her 
ladyship. ‘ This will make no difference with Geral- 
jine, I assure you ” 

‘Dear Lady Rosenbury, you did not hear her say 
what I did!” returned Walter. “ But, perhaps, it is 
best so! I had begun to cherish a foolish dream!” 

He wrung her ladyship’s hand, and she replied: 

“IT must see you soon, wy dear boy. Come up to- 
morrow 

She turned away, and the Lady Geraldine, who had 
by titis time fully comprehended the scene, approached 
Walter, shook hands with him, aud gave him a cordial 
invitation to call upou her. 

There was a tone of pity im ler voice. and her man- 

“ft wag more than eve: ndly 


Don’ be in hurry, fren’s,” expostulated Loraine. 
Don’ mean drive you off. Jes’ came in see Wal’er 
minute. Like be sociable. Like get ‘quainted with 
Wal'er wife as is to be, my daughter! Needn’t 
frown so, Waler! I shan’t budge inch! If don’t 
waut me here, know where company ’ll be ‘ceptable! 
By way, la'ship,” he. added, suddenly, “how's Ray- 
mon’—my lud, you know, Is his ludship well?” 

Lady Rosenbury bowed, bestowed a tender, maternal 
smile upon Walter, and led the way from the spart- 
ment, followed by the Lady Geraldine. 

Walter sank upon a conch overwhelmed with grief. 

The maiden’s words had given him hope and en- 
couragement, and he had been about to offer her the 
heart she had won, and beg her to become his wife. 

“How she must despise me now!” he thought. 
“With what justifiable anger she must regard my 
presumption !” 

A pang shot through his heart, keener than any he 
had ever felt—a pang to which his late grief had been 
the wildest joy. 

‘Don’ feel grieved, Wal'er!” exclaimed Loraine. 
“Call her back, if say so!” 

The youth turned away his head, and his features 
moved convulsively with his emotions, as be mur- 
mured : 

“Lost—for everlost! An unbridgeable gulf now 
rolls bet ween the Lady Geraldine and me!” 

(To be continued) 


RED AND WHITE. 
A DANISH LEGEND. 


Tee once lived in Denmark a powerful coant, 
who was the proudest man of histime. He owned the 
whole island of Laland, and had built a large castle on 
its coast. The castie was named Gyllenstern, and he 
was so rich that he might have covered every inch of 
its stones with gold. : 

Yet the count’s riches were nothing compared to 
his pride. When the king, struck by the beauty of 
the old count’s daughter, asked her in marriage of her 
father, the latter seemed to think he was doing the 
king a great honour to accept him as a son-in-law. 

‘Lhe young countess was beautiful, and more modest 
and gentle still than beautiful; and when the count 
said to her one day, “ Daughter, you are to become 
the king’s wife, so be ready to obey,” the countess 
only replied: “ My honoured father, 1 am your obedient 
child.” 

But a little while after, she went to saunter under 
the tall beech trees, and wept, though she scarcely 
knew why. 

It chanced that she was seen by a young knight, 
who had lately entered the count’s service, when he 
approached her with a courteous greeting, and 
entreated her not to weep, saying she might command 
his services, and that he would revenge heron any 
one who dared to vex her. On hearing this, the 
countess smiled and went back into the castle. 

Next day, when they met under the beech trees, she 
was not weeping, neither did the knight speak any 
words of comfort, but they walked side by side in deep 
silence. But the day after they found their speech, 
aod if the birds who had built their nests in the 
beech trees could have spoken, they might have told a 
pretty tale. 

One day it happened that the knight remarked a 
kerchief, as white as snow, in the lady’s hand, and 
having long wished for some token of her love, he 
observed this kerchief was a fit emblem of the purity 
of her mind, and that he would be happy beyond 
measure if she would bestow it upon him. 

The countess became as pale as the kerchief she 
carried ; yet shecould not bear to refuse the handsome 
youth’s humble entreaties, and therefore, gave it to 
him. 

And then there came another day, when they met 
in the beechen grove; and this time the countess held 
a kerchief in her hand, that shone brighter and redder 
than the sunset across the ocean. 

When they parted, the knight seized the tip of the 
kerchief, saying : 

“Beautiful lady, this kerchief is the image of the 
love we feel for one another, therefore give it me as 
an everlasting keepsake ?” 

Then the countess’s glowing cheeks became redder 
than the kerckief; but she loved the young man so 
dearly that she could not say him nay ; and gave him, 
not only the token he coveted, but her beating heart 
into the bargain. 

While all this was taking place, there came a 
message from the king, announcing that he was 
about to repair to Laland to woo the fair countess 
himseli. 

When the proud count heard this news he made 
great preparations to receive his royal guest, and the 
whole castle was turned topsy-turvy; and as he was 





coming and going and overlooking everything himself, 





he happened to enter the beechen grove, whither he 
scarcely ever went, and surprised tlie young knight 
at his daughter’s feet. 

In his rage, he was upon the point of felling him to 
the earth, when he recollected this would beconferring 
an honour rather than’ inflicting punishment, and 
therefore determined to have him executed in a dis- 
graceful manner, before all the people. - 

He now called his satellites, who seized upon the 
culprit, and the lovers had only just time to give each 
other to understand, by a hasty word, that neither 
would outlive the other. 

A faithful maid bribed the goaler to let her speak to 
the knight before his execution, in order to bring him 
a last greeting from his beloved. 

“Tell your lady,” said the knight, “that I shall 
die to-morrow. ‘The count means me to be executed 
onthe other side of the deep moat surrounding the castle. 
I entreat my sweet lady to do me the favour to appear 
at her window, that I may see her once -moré before I 
die. My companions-in-arms are now waiting on the 
count, to beg for my life. Should he grant it, contrary 
to my expectations, then I will wave the white 
kerchief my lady gave me, even as a white flag; but 
if I am doomed to die, I will display the red kervhief, 
and then she will do as she thinks fit.” 

The young knight had two brothers-in-arms, one 
of whom was as true as gold, as he proved in this 
instances for no sooner had he heard his friend was 
sentenced to die, than he hastened to the shore, and 
steered towards the king’s vessel, which he saw afar 
off on the high seas, in order to entreat the greater 
lord of the two to interfere and obtain his poor friend's 

rdon. 

But the other comrade, who himself entertained a 
secret passion for the beautiful countess, envied him 
his happiness, aad had sworn to compass his ruin. 
He therefore insinuated himself into the unfortunate 
knight’s confidence, and having obtained permission 
to spend the last remaining hours in prison with him, 
he wormed all his seerets out of him, not excepting 
that of the red and white kerchief. 

On hearing this, though glad at heart, he'said, with 
a sorrowful countenance: 

“T will acompany you on your last walk, and would 
to Heaven I may be able to hand you the white ker- 
chief.” 

When the hour for the execution had drawn near, 
the countess stood at the window, pale as death, but 
perfectly calm. Beside her lay a dagger. 

The old count had refused the petitions, and ordered 
the execution to take place at the appointed hour. 
But it had been decided otherwise. 

The king had listened to the entreaties of the 
knight’s other friend, and touched by his devotion, 
had sent him with his signet-ring to the count with 
the command to spare the knight. 

The trusty messenger hastened back to the shore, 
mounted a swift horse, and flew to the castle. 

“ Mercy! mercy! Here's the king’s signet !” cried he. 

And the count grumbled as he felt obliged to send 
away the executioner. 

The young man sank upon his knee, half-fainting ; 
whilst his false friend, hastily seizing the red ker- 
chief, waved it several times above his head. 

On perceiving this sigual, the countess said, in a 
trembling voice: 

“Tt is all over with him!” and snatching up the 
dagger that lay ready, buried it in her bosom. 

No sooner had this dreadful news spread abroad, 
than the knight hastened to the castle and flung him- 
self down beside her lifeless corpse; and when the 
bystanders tried to draw him away, ‘they found his 
spirit had departed. 

The hard-hearted father never spoke again from 
that hour, nor did he leave the castle any more. 

As to the traitor whose wicked had ioned 
all these misfortunes, no sooner were his odious 
machinations brought to light, than he was banished 
from the kingdom. 





PecuLtsrities OF AnTs.—Ants do vit generally 
make their own way out of their cocoons, like moths, 


or other insects, though the ants can do this. The 
nurseants usually cut the passage to letthem out. Huber 
describes males and femaleslying in their envelopes or 
cocoons; the workers assembled round them, .when 
tbree or four mounted upon a cocoon, and began to 
open it with their teeth, next tearing it away with 
eae threads of silk, arid then'pincliing or biting holes 
in it. Some raised a little slip cut out of the length 
of the cocoon, whilst others drew the: insect gently 
from its imprisonment. Still, the body was confined 
by ancther membrane, which the ant itself could not 
get rid of; so the workers removed this satin-like 
covering, drew. out the horn-like members on the 
head, then the feet and wings, and lastly.the body, 
&c. The insect could now walk, and eagerly received 
the food which had been placed near it, and which tho 
workers readily gave it, 
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[THE LATE VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. } 


THE DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


Wiru heartfelt regret we have to place on record 
the death of Viscount Palmerston, Prime Minister of 
England. His lordship died, after a brief illness—in- 
duced, it is said, by a cold caught whilst driving—at 
Brocket’ Hall, Herts, on Wednesday, the 18th of 
October, st eleven o’cleck a.m., having attained the 
lengthened age of eighty-one years, except two 
da 


ys. 

Henry John Temple was the third Viscount Pal- 
merston, and was born at Broadlands, near Romsey, 
on the 20th of October, 1784. Although an Irish 
Peer, his descent is traced to Saxon earls anterior to 
the Conquest. Inthe arms of his family may still 
be seen the eagle displayed of ‘that Leo Earl of 
Mercia, who is remarkable chiefly for his treatment 
of his wife, the Lady Godiva. th the death of 
Lord Palmerston the title Has become extinct. 

We need say nothing here of the figure made by 
the Temples in' English history; and it is only neces- 
sary to add tliat the deceased nobleman was descended 
from @ branch of the family that settled in Ireland 
about the time of the Reformation, and there acquired 
the Irish peerage which for nearly sixty years has 
been one of the most’ familiar names heard in the 
Mouse of Commiors:’ His father died’ while he was 
yet'a minor; ard having spent three ‘years in the 


University’ of’ Edinburgh, he graduated at Cam- 


bridge; where ‘he’ offered himself, in his 22nd year, 
as @ candidate to represent the University on the 
death of Mr, Pitt. His opponent on that occasion 
was Lord Henry Pétty, the late Marquis of Lansdowne, 
who at an age little beyond that of his rival bad been 
appointed Charicellor of the Exchequer, and who, 
backed by the influence of office, won an easy victory 


‘ston found a seat for the borough of Newport, in the 





over the man with whom for many long years in 
after-life he was to be associated in the conduct of 
public affairs. In the following year Lord Palmer- 


Isle of Wight. In 1809 he wasappointed to the now 
extinct office of Secretary at War; and being thus 
armed with ministerial influence, he had little diffi- 
culty in securing his seat for the University in 
1811. 

At this period of his life, and for many ny after- 
wards, his lordship wasa member of the Tory party, 
then all-powerful in the State. There were bicker- 
ings among the members of that party—jealousies 
between rival statesmen, intrigues and personal 
quarrels, leading at times to mortal combat; but in 
all these complications the young placeman took no 
share. He went with the stream. Headhered to the 
strongest. He occupied Castlereagh’s place at the 
War Office when Castlereagh resigned in dudgeon 
and challenged Canning for treachery to him; he 
continued to hold it when, soon afterwards, the 
ministry was re-constructed and Canning was exe 
cluded. 

He accepted office under the Duke of Portland; he 
retained. it under Mr. Percival; he did not quit it 
under the Earl of Liverpool. Canning and Goderich 
came and went, but Lord Palmerston was still ‘to be 
found at the War Office; and it was not fil 1828, 
when he and some of his colleagues resigned ina 
mistake, which the Duke of Wellington insisted 
‘should be no mistake,” that the tenacious minister 
was at last disengaged from his office, and found him- 
self in Opposition. 

He resumed office in 1830, after a new election conse- 
quent on the death of George IV., under Earl Grey, as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. From the period when 





his lordship was in the 46th year of his age, until his 


death on Wednesday last, in his 81st year, Lord 
Palmerston was ‘“‘a power in the State.” He was 
the type and the glory of hig countrymen and his 
country. No British Minister ever attained to more 
world-wide fame than he acquired. All over the 
globe his name was invoked as the symbol of 
English generosity and Knglish omnipotence. The 
Bedouin of the Desert recognized in “ Palmerston 
Pasha” a being whom Allah had endowed with 
more than mortal power. The negro on the Guinea 
Coast knew that Palmerston was his friend, and 
worked day and night against slavery. In the 
backwoods of America, or in the jungles of Siam, 
an Englishman felt that he had an infallible safe- 
guard if he had Palmerston’s passport to show. 
Palmerston, it was imagined, would move the whole 
force of the British empire in order that this wan- 
dering Englishman—Civis Romanus—might not be 
defrauded of his Worcester sauce amid the ico of 
Siberia, or of his pale ale on the Mountains of the 
Moon. He could do-anything, and he would do 
everything. Nothing great was accomplished with- 
out being attributed to him. He was supposed to 
have his pocket full of constitutions, to have a voice 
in half the Cabinets in Europe, to have monarchs 
past reckoning under hig thumb, He humbled the 
Shah, he patronized the Sultan, he abolished the 
Mogul, he conquered the Brother of the Sun, he 
opened to the world the empire which had been 
walled round for centuvies by inrpregnable barriers, 
he defied the Czar, and the Mmperor of the French 
felt safe when he received the assurances of the 
brilliant English minister. 

The news of Lord Palmerston’s death has been 
received in every home throughout these islands, 
from the palace to the cottage, with a feeling like 
that of personal bereavement. There is not a 
province in our vast colonial empire, and there are 
few civilized nations in the world, which will 
not have heard without an emotion of regret that 
Lord Palmerston no longer guides the policy of 
England. Never again will that familiar voice be 
heard in the couneils of Europe, or in the British 
Senate, of which he almost seemed a part; never 
again will that nativo gaiety of spirits enliven 
the social circle in which ho loved tomove. The 
death of no other subject could have left sueh a 
void in the hearts of his countrymen, for no other 
has been identified so long or so closely with our na- 
tional life. 

Born in the first year of Pitt’s first administra- 
tion, and some years before the downfall of the old 


| French monarchy, he had witnessed the whole 


drama of European politics in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in the most important scenes of it had 
He belonged to the age of 
Wellington and Napoleon, of Nesselrode and Moet- 
ternich, of Castlereagh and Talleyrand, of Liver- 
pool and Canning, no less than to our own. 

He was already in office, as Secretary at War, whon 
Mr. Gladstone was not yet in his cradle, and four years 
before Lord Russell, then barely of age, was returned 
for Tavistock. He continued to hold the same post 
under six Govemnments in succession, and for 


}more than twenty years; ho was Foreign Secrotary 


for more than fourteen out of the twenty years 
from 1831 to 1851, and ho had been a member of 
every Cabinet, except those of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Derby, since the accession of Mr, Canning to 

wer. 

So extended and so various an experience in State 
affairs is almost without a parallel in history, and the 
vigour of mind and body which enabled him to lead 
the House of Commons when ho had the age 
of eighty has certainly been given to very few in 
ancient or modern times, 

He who could wit : dkeep @ commanding position 
in this free country for moro than half a century of 
foreign wars and do ‘ie changes, against formidable 
opponents, but withdnt making a personal enemy, 
who could increase if prestige and Parliamentary ad- 
dress with advancigg years, an@ who died Prime 
Minister, enjoying to the last the ful? confidence of the 
Sovereign and the people, must have possessed one of 
those rare combinations of qualities which men calla 
greatness. His almost unique success raises Tord 
Palmerston above tho ordinary level of his @6n- 
temporaries, and places him in competition with the 
most eminent of his predecessors. ; 

He had not the splendid oratorical genius and daring, 
spirit of Chatham, the lofty magnanimity of Pitt, or 
the constructive ability of Peel. His name will not 
be remembered in connection with the triumph of « 
grand cause, nor was his life devoted to the develep- 
ment of any simple idea; and yet he was a great 
man, unless that title be confined by an arbitrary 
limitation to a prescribed class of moral and intel- 
lectual virtues. 

In everything but rhetorical accomplishments— 
classical graces of diction—ho was more than tho 
equal of Canning, his early friend and leader 
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In political knowledge and practical acquaintance 
with all the departments of State he was greatly 
superior not only to Canning, but to all Canning’s 
successors, if we except Sir R. Peel, In familiarity 
with the labyrinthine complications of modern 
European diplomacy he excelled all living politicians 
at home or abroad. In the art of distinguishing the 
prevailing current of public opinion, in readiness of 
tact, in versatility of mind and humour, in the 
masterly ease with which he handled the reins of 
Government, and in the general felicity of his political 
temperament, be had no riyal; in bis own generation. 
To these gifts, however, he added an unwearied appli- 
cation to duty which would itself have earned him a 
high position in the State; aud it is probable that the 
greatest achievements of his foreign policy could not 
have been accomplished without the industry which 
had thus become habitual to him. The Belgian 
question, the Portuguese question, the Spanish ques- 
tion, the Swiss question,-and the Eastern question 
involved difficulties of a kind.and degree which 
energy alone could not have surmounted. 

The vigour which Lord Palmerston displayed in 
checking the ambition of Mehemet Ali, and demand- 
ing the release of Kossuth is not more remarkable 
than the patience and skill which made him a match 
for Talleyrand in negotiation, and enabied him to 
baffle the subtle intrigues of Louis Philippe and M. 
Thiers. The memorable speech in which he reviewed 
his own administration of foreign affairs displayed all 
these gifts at once; but it was followed at no long 
interval by bis resignation of the Foreign Office, to 
which he néver afterwards returned, 

Thenceforward .Lord Palmerston was Prime 
Minister designate; and when he succeeded Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855 the country accepted him with 
«cclamation as its natural leader. How he succeeded 

1 bringing the Russian war to a favourable issue, 
how he forfeited power for a short year by an inop- 
portune concession to France, how he rose from his 
temporary fall like a giant refreshed, and how he 
exercised his recovered strength during the last six 
years, is known to the youngest of our readers. 
Palmerston the Prime Minister was essentially the 
same man with Palmerston the Foreign Secretary and 
Palmerston the Secretary at War, but he no longer 
presented tle same characteristics to the world. 
Having been acoused of meddling too much in the 
internal concerns of other States, he lived to be 
reproached for his persistent non -intervention. 
Having been identified throughout the thirty years’ 
peace with a policy inherited from the great war, 
he lived to be regarded as the most pacific of English 
Ministers. 

It will be for posterity to pass an impartial judg- 
ment on the motives which governed this extra- 
ordinary career. It is for,us to make due allowance 
for the errors and faults which were redeemed by 
merits so conspicuoys. His fidelity to his colleagues 
has, indeed, become proverbial, and few men have 
shown themselves more oblivious of personal affronts. 
He has not, however, escaped the charge of indiffer- 
ence to principles, of a reluctance to bring forward 
new men—in short, of that time-serving which makes 
no provision for the future. He was not a progres- 
sive statesman, and.was not unfairly taunted by 
advanced Reformers with having “ no policy.” 

At the same time, he must be credited with some 
performances and some excuses for non-performance, 
which his critics are apt to forget.’ He was one of the 
earliest and most constant enemies of the Slave Trade; 
he wis a staunch friend of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion; he abandoned the ground taken up by Canning 
in advocating the Reform Bill; he wasa Freetrader 
long before Sir Robert Peél became a convert. Above 
all, he was a steadfast'‘and devoted partisan. of con- 
stitutional liberty in every part of the Continent, 

In his own country it must be confessed that he 
saw little which he desiréd to change, but it would be 
unjust to attribute his apparent neglect of the younger 
Liberals mainly to this Cause. He was yirtually the 
head of two parties, the Whigs and the Peelites, each 
containing many potverful candidates for office, and 
Was not altogether free to set aside their claims in 
fayour of junior aspirants. Mr, Cobden might be 
offered a seat in the Cabinet without offending any 
one, but the same could not be said of untried men, 
andin surreuriding himself with veteran politicians, 
Lord Palmerston may lave yidlded to a sense of ex- 
pediency. rather than to his own inclination. He 
may have made a mistake in this respect, as well as 
in his so-called desertion of Reform, but it was a 
mistake endorsed by the great majority of the nation. 
While he conciliated the Conservatives, it did not 
prevent his commandjbg the support of the Liberals, 
or from becoming almost the ico] of the people. 

The secret and source of his great popularity was 
his boundless sympathy with all classes of his 
countrymen. He wasa truly large-hearted man, and 
moved among men and women of every rank as one 
of themselves. He was never so happy or so much 





at home as when talking to a mixed audience, the 
merrier and noisier the better. On the Tiverton 
hustings, at agricultural dinners, at the soirées of 
Mechanics’ Institutions, at gatherings of Volunteers, 
wherever people, and especially young people, might 
have met to enjoy themselves, he was always ready 
to make them a speech, mingling grave with gay, 
and tempering the off-hand sallies of his humour 
with the fruits of his matchless experience. His un- 
failing good-humonr and inexhaustible animal spirits, 
if they obscured to some extent his more solid en- 
dowments, not only carried him through anxieties 
under which many a younger man has sunk, but 
endeared him to all who came within their influence. 

Englishmen were proud of him, ndt so much because 
he bearded foreign despots in his prime, or exhibited 
marvellous physical activity in his old age, as be- 
cause they believed him to be a stout-hearted and 
benevolent statesman of the good old English stock. 
They did him no more than justice. 

He has left none like him—none who can rally 
round him so many followers of various opinions, 
none who can give us so happy a respite from the 
violence of party-warfare, none who can bring to the 
work of statesmanship so precious a store of recollec- 
tions. It is impossible not to feel that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s death marks an epoch in English politics. 

In 1839 Lord Palmerston married the sister of his 
old colleague, Lord Melbourne, andthe widow of 
Earl Cowper. In 1832 Lord ‘Paimerston. was .éated 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and in 1841 a 
Knight of the Tower ati Sword of ep ‘a 
K.G. in 1857. In 1261 he was appointed Li arden 
of the Cinque Ports and Governor of Dover Castle. 


As we have stated, the title is en his 
lordship having left .as “his idants only two 
daughters, who are married. ‘atthe end of his 
long career, ; ‘Tae, ere 2 i 
H his honours to the world égein, 
His better part to heaven, and sleeps in peace. 
rae 
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CHAPTER | I. 
A DIaBOLicaé Act. 
Stung with too keen a sympathy, the maid 
Brooded with moving lips, mute, startful, dark! 
Coleridge. 


Cold dew-drops gather on my limbs, 
My ears throb hot, my eye-balls start, 
My brain with horrid tumult swims, 
Wild is the tempest of my heart ; 
And my thick and struggling breath 
Imitates the toil of death. Ibid. 

THE men who brought Cheney Tofts to the Manor 
House had a very brief explanation to offer. 

They had been startled in the quiet midnight by a 
loud explosion—a much louder explosion than the 
discharge of a gua would have occasioned. 

Unable to account for it, they had gone in the di- 
rection whence the sound proceeded, and had there 
found the prostrate Tofts, his face blackened, his hair 
singed, his clothes rent into tatters, and ‘his general 
aspect that of a dead man. 

One of them chanced to recognize him, and on his 
advice they bore him to the Manor House. 

News of what had happened spréad rapidly through 
the house. Sir Noel and Lady Edgecombe quitted 
their beds and came down into the hall, where the 
insensible form of their guest tay full length on the 
marble flags. Flora, too, soon joined them. 

The astonishment of all was great; but in Flora 
Edgecombe’s breast there was a conflict of emotions 
which hardly found expression in her face. What if 
this man, her persecutor and the foe of her family, 
should be dead? Her mind ran in review, hastily, 
almost instantaneously, the consequences of such a fa- 
tality. And even as it did so, it was occupied by 
another dread inquiry—what had been her father’s 
share in bringing about this catastrophe? It was im- 
possible that she should fail to see the sparkle of de- 
light in the baronet’s eyes, contrasting se oddly with 
the serious concern expressed in his face. Lady 
Edgecombe, too, could ill conceal her satisfaction, 
though it contended with natural womanly sym- 
pathy. What conclusion was Flora to draw from all 
this ? 

What? 

A cold shudder crept over her as she asked herself 
the question. 

There was, as she saw too clearly, one way out of 
the troubles which environed those sheloved. . 

Gabriel’s accuser, Sir Noel’s foe, the family adver- 
sary, lay outstretched on the marble at her feet... His 
death would end all their trials and sufferings. Was 





it possible that, seeing and knowing this, Sir Noel 
had yielded to the temptation of compassing it by 
foul and violent means ? 

“T will not believe it,” she thought. 
myself for entertaining the idea.” 

She did entertain it nevertheless, and as the night 
passed, it deepened and intensified ia her mind. 

Meanwhile, the first thing to be thought of was 
medical aid, and, as a matter of course, Doctor 
Doriani was sent for. The messenger despatched for 
him returned will all s 

“The doctor was not at home. Had been absent 
all day. Nothing was known of his movements by 
his servant, and he could not communicate with 
madame, as the door of her room had been locked 
sinve the morning.” 

Strange news this! 

On leaving the Manor House in the merning, 
Doriani had not mentioned having received any call, 
or any engagement likely to take him from home 
during the day; but, of course, he might have gone 
to attend some case of emergency, though he usually 
left word as to his movements. What the messenger 
had said respecting Juanita was wholly inexplicable. 

In the absence of medical advice, all that could be 
done was to convey the unconscious form of the ap- 
parently dead man to his room, and to apply such 
restoratives as the resources of the house afforded. 
These wera to an extent successful; by daylight, 
Cheney Tofts had opened his eyes, though evidently 
blind to what was ing around him, and had sub- 
‘séquently dropped into a quiet sleep. Whatever injury 
he hai ived, its effects were only temporary. He 
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sculiar expression came into the keeper's face, 
and he bit;his nether lip in a manner singular in one 
not accustOmed to express strong emotions. 

“Ifthe doctor I bring him is necessary to his re- 
covery,” he muttered between his clenched teeth as he 
rode off, “ I wouldn’t give much for his chance of life. 
Not much.” 

To this feeling might be attributed the fact that 
high noon came and no had arrived, but by 
that time Tofts was sufficiently recovered to make a 
statement of what had happened to him. 

This he did in an indiguant and somewhat offensive 
manner, in the presence of Mr, Flimkid junior, who at 
his request took down the statement in the presence of 
several members of the household. Had it been: 
possible, he would have secured the attendance of his 
own lawyer; but as ke could not tell what might 
result from the injuries he had received, he adopled 
this course in order. that, as he significantly put it, 
“justice might befall the miscreants who had planned 
= carried out this diabolical scheme for his Seaxpe- 

ion. 

That remark was levelled at Sir Noel E mbe. 

There could hardly be a doubt of it ; and Flora held 
her breath’ in suspense as she waited for what might 
follow, fearing, trembling lest it might involve her 
father in some difficulty of a criminal nature. 

Cheney Tofts’ statement took this form: 

“In the dusk of the evening,” he said, ‘I was 
walking through thé park, sg fed way for the 
southern gate. It rained, but I did not heed that; I 
was restless and agitated with conflic thoughts 
arising out of the peculiar circumstances in which I 
am placed, and I falt that exercise was necessary for 
me. So, as I was saying, I took the road towards the 
south gate, and had pores distance when, I noticed 
a lad—a shepherd’s boy it might be—coming towards 
me. He came slowly and eyed me well. Still I took 
little heed of him ;, 80 little, indeed, that I should not 
know him again.” ; 

“ You are sure of that ?” asked Sir Noel, eagerly. 

“ Quite sure—I should not heve been able to speak 
to anything respecting him, except that he carried.a 
parcel half under his frock to protect it from the rain, 
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if it had not happened that he stopped and spoke to 
me.” 

“Then you saw his face?” asked Flimkid junior. 

“ Distinctly.” 

“ And hearing his voice, you will be able to identify 
him?” 

“Probably. But it was growing dark.” 

“ Stii——bnut proceed.” 

It was not easy, for the man was in pain, from the 
effects of the treatment he had received, and which had 
left his face a hideous spectacle. But after a pause, during 
which be turned uneasily in his bed, he 

“He had accosted me,” he said, “to ask the near 
way to the Manor House. Supposing him to be 
one of the people about the place, 1 was surprised at the 
question and I looked sharply up. ‘ Was he a stranger 
in these parts?’ I demanded to know. ‘Yes,’ was 
his answer. ‘And what was he doing here?’ His 
reply was that he was going with a.letter, to the 
House, and on further inquiry I found that it was 
addressed to mysélf. What he called a letter was the 
parcel he carried partly hid under bis loose frock. On 
my telling him who I was, he placed this unsuspiciously 
in my hands. It-was curious. I thought so at the 
time, and while turning the over and over, I 
inquired whence he had brought it? Before I had 
put that question, the, lad had ‘slunk off some ten 
yards. I called him back. . He came slouching 
reluctantly along, and awaited my further question- 
ing. In reply to the query I had just put, he said he 
was the carter’s lad, and was instructed by his master 
to deliver the packet to me. Satisfied with this, I 
foolishly let him_go—foolishly, I say, because a 
moment’s reflection ought to have shown me that any 
one in the employment of a carter of this neighbour- 
hood would-haye known the way to the Manor House 
as well or even better than I did,” 

“ You have reason to suppose, then, that this lad 
was not what he represented himsélf to be?” said the 
young lawyer. 

“ You shall judge for yourself,” was. the answer. 
“The case which was placed in my hands consisted 
of a small oblong box, ten inches in length, by four in 
width, and about the same indepth. It was enclosed 
in brown paper; but in substance was far more solid. 
I could tell by the feel of it that it was formed either 
of wood or tin. I thought wood at the time, and that 
proved to be the case. 

“ Did you ascertain that at once?” Sir Noel asked. 

“No,” replied Tofts, “not for a quarter of an hour 
or more. 1 walked with the parcel in my hand, with 
some little curiosity as to its contents, but absorbed in 
reflections on other subjects. From first to last I 
suspected nothing. From first to last I regarded the 
thing I held simply as a parcel containing some article 
which I might lave purchased, or which had been 
sent to me by a friend, and neither suspecting nor 
fearing treachery.” 

“% And was there occasion to, fear it?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Certainly.” 

“When did you ascertain this?” 

“Too soon—far too soon. And I will be even with 
him, whoever it ‘is. I will have my revenge. . The 
murderous, sneaking, cowardly hound—I will have 
it. Trust me for that—I will have it.. Dead or 
alive, I'll have it. Yes; dead or alive!” 

Flimkid junior dipped his pen. 

“In that case, my dear sir,” he said, “you must 
really be calm. Excitement will knock you over, and 
if it knocks you over before we've got your state- 
ment down, there’s awfully little chance of anybody 
avenging your wrongs. You were about to tell us 
how you detected some act of treachery. How was 
it?” 

Tofts groaned with the pain of his singed and 
lacerated skin, and then proceeded. 

“When I had gone some distance, and was on the 
point of returning, it somehow dawned upon my 
niind that there wag something’ odd and curious in 
the manner of that'carter’s lad, something that Icould 
not well understand, ;This led me-to examine the 
packet in my. hands more closely, ‘What is it?’ I 


asked myself. The answer rose to my 4 Ha 
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promptly. ‘Surely deeds or papers of some 
wow and there is no doubt now but; that. this 
was the very thought the packet was intended to sug- 
gest to me.” 

“Why so?” the lawyer asked. 

“Because I have recently Jost documents of a 
valuable nature.” 

“ And you had ® momentary idea that these might 
have been restored to you?” 

“Vas,” ' 

‘ Had you reason to suppose that they would be so 
restored ?” y { 

“ Not by those who had surreptitiously gained pos- 
session of them ; certainly not.” 
a . tones his scarred and oor) face — 

r Noel Edgecombe as he spoke, noti 
Flora, standing in the shadow of the bed-curtains 


with clasped hands, clearly understood the purport 
of his allusions. 

“ But,” he continued, “Iam not friendless. There 
are those who take an interest in me on account of 
my romantic fortunes, and who would not be back- 
ward to aid me. These would readily have restored 
the papers to my care had an opportunity presented 
itself, and I believed that some such stroke of good 
fortune had befallen me. I was deceived.” 


“You proceeded to an examination of the packet 
to satisfy your curiosity ?” 
“ Yes.” 


“ And what happened ?” 

“ Availing myself of the shelter of a tree, because 
the rain was falling heavily, { first removed the 
paper covering.” 

“It had no writing upon it ?” 

“None, save my own name.” 

“In a hand familiar to you ?” 

“No.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“So far as the faint light enabled me to make out. 


As I have said, I removed the wrapper, and I threw 


it away. I had then before me an oblong deal box, 
with a lid, loosely fastened down with nails. They 
were small nails driven lightly in, and offered no 
obstacle. Taking out my penknife, I thrust it under 
the lid and raised it.” 

Sir Noel and Lady Edgecombe interposed a question 
in the same breath. 

“ What followed?” they exclaimed. 

The distorted face grew yet more distorted, and it 
seemed as if the eyes of the wounded man leapt into 
sudden flame. 

“You ask me?” he cried out; “you? What has 
ever happened to those who have stood in your path? 
What is the inevitable fate of those who have the mis- 
fortune to seek their rights in the teeth of those who 
have got possession of them? I am obnoxious to you, 
Sir Noel, and my lady. I know too much, I seek too 
much, and I am offensive to the dainty creature who 
calls you her parents. What bad I to expect, then ? 
What was the sure cost of my temerity in daring to 
remain under this roof? Why—death! You start 
with affected horror: but you know the truth. My 
removal would serve your every turn, and my removal 
you had resolved on. What happened, indeed! But 
I must tell you, Flimkid,” he added, turning suddenly 
to the lawyer ; “I must give you the fact as I should 
give itin a court of justice—as I shall give it there 
one day, if I live. Take down the simple fact, then, 
that no sooner had I raised the lid and dragged it 
open than there was a concussion—a shock—tlie in- 
strument of death dropped in pieces from my hands, 
and I, falling upon the ground, lapsed into instant 
insensibility. From that moment, for long, long 
hours I was like a dead man, without memory or con- 
sciousness. So far the diabolical arts of my enemies 
had succeeded: beyond that they had failed. I had 
been injured: not destroyed.” 

As he ceased, Sir Noel rose from the chair he ocou- 
pied by the bed-side. 

“Dictate an oath to me,” he said, abruptly, and 
with suppressed fury. 

“For what purpose ?” asked Tofts. 

“An oath on which I may satisfy even you that 

our suspicions are groundless, and that I am 
tert of this atrocious attempt upon your life.” 

The lipsof the’ man upon tlie couch curled with 
scorn. 

“T know of no oath on which I would believe a 
man whose simple word I would not take,” he replied, 
bitterly. 

* Be it so,” returned the baronet, “ and on my part 
I may venture to treat your insinuations with corn- 

” 


“Father! father!” interposed Flora, in alarm. 

“Oh, I do not fear him,” replied the baronet, “and if 
I spare him the expression of my just indignation at 
thie base calumny, it is because he is a sick man 
sharing the hospitality of my roof.” 

“Well put, Sir Noel,” exclaimed Fiiiakid junior. 
‘* Besides, there is nothing to be got—excupt in a legal 
point of view—from an interchange of personalities. 
Allow me to suggest a more profitable employment 
of our time. The fragments of this pocket-mine, this 
torpedo, infernal machine, or whatever you choose to 
call it, are, Iam told,in the next room. Let us make 
ap examination of them.” 

Sir Noel objected. 

“ What good can come from looking at an exploded 
canister, or whatever it is?” he asked. 

“Oh, if Sir Noel fears the examination,” said Tofts. 

“Fears ! who dares talk to me of fearing? I have 
said, and I repeat, that I know nothing of this dia- 
bolical act, and I defy you to bring it home to me. 
Bring in the fragments.” 

The order was given to a servant, who obeyed it 
with alacrity. 

Then the object of examination was submitted to a 
severe scrutiny. Tho remains of the deal case, oaly 








the lid, one side, and the «wo ends, all hanging loosely 
together. Attached to one end was a portion of what 
had been a tin case, with an aperture in one side, 
through which a slow-match might have been passed. 
The other end had a piece of sand-paper glued to it. 
From one end of the lid, there stuck out several inches 
of wire, having a lucifer match hanging from a piece 
of string at the end of it. This was all. 

It took Flimkid junior some time to examine these 
points, and still longer to arrange them in his mind so 
as to establish a rational connection between the 
different parts of the machine. But he did it at last. 

“T have it,” he suddenly burst out. 

“ Have what ?” asked Tofts. 

“The clue to the construction of the whole thing. 
See here, the tin case at ene end of this box contained 
gunpowder: from it, a train of powder extended to 
the other end of the box, where you observe the 
sand-paper. Now, why sand-paper? Clearly enough, 
to produce a light by friction at the end of the gun- 
powder train. But how? You will see that, when 
the lid of the box is shut down, the piece of wire—it 
is a portion of an umbrella wire, by the way—passes 
down close to the sand-paper, and so as to rub 
against it. But sand-paper won’t ignite umbrella- 
wire. Certainly not; but see what is left dangling at 
the end of that wire. A lucifer match, one of a 
dozen perhaps. They were no doubt tied firmly to 
the end of the wire, so that when the lid was 
down they pressed against the sand-paper. Now sec 
the process: the lid is opened, in opening it causes the 
matches to rub against the sand-paper and to light, 
that fires the train, the train communicates with the 
bulk of the gunpowder in the tin can, and there is an 
explosion. Awfully ingenious, isn’t it?. Had the 
case containing the powder been more firmly soldered 
together, it would have*gone off like a shell; but the 
case was thin and badly joined, hence the result was 
comparatively innocuous.” 

“Comparatively !” moaned Tofts, “ you wouldn’t 
say so if you had lost your eyebrows, eye). shes, 
moustache, and half your hair off your head. If 
your skin was blackened and torn, your lips raw, 
aud your hands swollen beyond all power of use. If 

our——” 

“ Never mind,” cried Flimkid, “life is sweet.” 

“So is revenge,” muttered ‘lofts. 

“ True, and this may lead you to it.” 

He pointed to the remains of the box. 

“ Not if you have the means of preventing it,” said 
Tofts bitterly. 

“ You're awfully hard on a fellow,” the lawyer said, 
smiling; “and why not if I have any power in the 
matter ?” 

“ What's the use of beating about the bush ?” cried 
the invalid, never at any time the most patient of 
men, and now stung by pain beyond all endurance. 
“Do you think I forget that you are his lawyer?” 

“ His? Who's?” 

“Ridiculous! You know as well as I know, and 
as everyone here knows, that Sir Noel’s the guilty 
man.” 

“ Hush!” cried Flimkid. “It’s actionable, and I 
know nothing of the sort. If I did, my bein x 
lawyer would not prevent my acting like a niin. 
and setting my face against such an infamous: pr'i- 
ceeding. But talking isofno use. ‘rust these things 
to my care; let us put them into the hands of a sharp 
officer, and have no fears for the result. Why, 
murder’s been tracked home before now through 
far slighter clue than a piece of umbrella--vire.” 

He straightened the piece before him with his 
fingers as he spoke, looking at it steadily the while, 
and as T'ofts began to show signs of fatigue con- 
sequent upon the exertions he had made, the lawyer 
and the rest soon after quitted the room. 


CBAPTER LXIxX 
RUTH DREAMS TO SOME’ PURPOSE. 
Trifles betray. A whisper will let loose 
The avalanche: @ flaw but like a hair 
Destroys the sculptor’s labours. So the work 
Of secret guilt, however deftly wrought, 
Yields to a breath—a nothing. Don Carlos. 

Tux story of the diabolical attempt on the life of 
Cheney Tofts was not long iu getting a wide circula- 
tion. It was just one of those incidents, full of 
wonder and mystery, which every one delights to 
listen to und speculate about. 

It produced an intense sensation in the servants’ 
hall at the Manor House, and it was not long before, 
starting from that asa centre, it had spread itself over 
the country for miles round. 

People repeated the tale “in confidence,” aud then 
in deep suggestive whispers put the question—Who 
was the wicked perpetrator of this infamous act ? 

The answer was in many cases merely a shrug of 
the shoulders or a turning up of the whites of the 
eyes, but this pautomime was full of meaning. 

Sometimes people ventured a little further. 
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“ Not Sir Noel? 2” they would ask. 

“Oh, no 

Ina tone which might have asserted “ Oh, yes!” 

“ He is deeply interested in this man’s death, isn’t 
he? 

So the suggestive dialogue would go. 

“Oh, yes. Of course—but——” 

And the sudden break off might be taken to repre- 
sent either the awe of the Manor House in which 
the speaker stood—for its favour was life to many 
living round it—or the degree of respect which the 
baronet had happened to inspire in that particular 
instance. 

Among the rest, be sure that the lively, bright-eyed 
Ruth did not fail te drink in the details of this 
marvel; but, unlike others, she was silent over it. The 
story seemed to come upon her like a thunderclap. 
She listened, grew pale, then burst into tears, and 
hurried off to some secluded corner where she could 
indulge her feelings unrestrained. 

What did this mean ? 

Had Gidley real grounds for his jealous apprehen- 
sions? Had this fickle coquette really lost her heavt 
to the gentleman lover, Cheney Tofts ? 

Things more likely than this happen every day; 
but it bad not happened in this particular case. Ruth's 
horror was not inspired by Tofts’ danger, nor did her 
tears flow for his sufferings. 

It was for Gidley that she was alarmed. 

Yes. Upon those loving eyes of hers nothing that 
concerned the handsome keeper was lost. Ia spite of 
the estrangement between them, she read his face like 
» book, and watched his every movement with an 
interest that had its origin in fascination—in what 
we call love. 

This being so, she had not failed to notice that for 
days past his looks had been cold and distraught, 
aud his bearing that of an abstracted maa, while 
he had spent hours and hours in the solitude of the 
woods. 

That moruing his face had brightened. 

That morning, as she saw him issue forth in quest 
of the doctor, and mount his horse, and ride slowly 
off, his eyes had glittered with a peculiar light, 
and she noticed that his lips moved in low mutter- 
ing, while he grasped the reins and whip witha 
savage fierceness. 

What did this mean 2’ 

Like an arrow, that question shot through her 
heart 

“He has been moody and desperate. Love for me 
aud jealousy of this man have driven him to the verge 
of distraction. Hasit all proved too much for him ? 
lias he yielded to the impulse of revenge? Oh, merci- 
ful heaven, Las he been wicked enough to try and take 
away this man’s life?” 

it may be pleasant to flirt—it is pleasant to some 
charming but inconsiderate people—but that is not an 
enviable moment when the flirt awakes to the know- 
ledge that her coquetry may have goaded on one of 
ite victims to attempt the life of another. 

Yot that was this weak, vain, but not bad-hearted 
girl's position, 

“Oh, if the gentleman should die, and Gidley 
should be—should be punished for it,” she sobbed 
alond. ‘I could never, never forgive myself!” 

To, go.te Gidley and entreat his confidence was 
the first.step that occurred to her impulsive heart ; 
but he was absent in search of the doctor he failed 
ta find—bad been so too long to agree with any 
idea of bis innocence. It might be hours before 
ho returned, and if he came he might treat her 
priyers with contempt, ber pleadings with scorn, her 
bitter, bitter tears with withering ridicule. Besides, 
the more she thought of it the more improbable it was 
that he should admit anything which would tend to 
criminate,himself, and bring down on his head the 
punishment due to his wickedness. 

Absorbed in these thoughts and misgivings, Ruth 
flung herself upon the bed in her room, to which she 
had retired, and burying her head in the clothes to 
shut out the daylight, which seemed hateful to her— 
the depressing light of a wet day—gave herself up 
to despairing and remorseful reflections. Seen in 
regard to the misery it might cause, her conduct 
seemed to be heartless and wicked; and yet she 
could not help pleading in extenuation that ske 
meant no harm. She would not have injured Gidley 
for the world, and as little would she have been guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a woman. She might flirt 
with a gentleman, and experience a thrill of delight 
at his compliments and attentions, but only in a gay, 
light-hearted spirit of fun, and for the amusement of 
seeing her lover jealous. 

There was little harm «in this, she had always 
thought. Other high-spirited girls ‘did it, and nothing 
serious came of it all. But now she was to learn that 
it is dangerous to play with fire—that the affection 
of a true, devoted, mauly bosom is. not a thing to be 
trifled with and made light of. It was a bitter lesson, 

vut ® wholesome one; and in her wretchednose she 





made a solemn promise to herself that if Gidley once 
got out of this trouble she would beg his forgive- 
ness, be reconciled to him on any terms (she had 
still faith in her powers of fascination so far), and 
never, never anger him again to the latest day of her 
life. 

The gloomy day wore on. The dull light grew 
more and more sombre. The rain fell with a dull 
monotonous drizzle on the leaves without. An 
autumn wind moaned among the trees. All was'so 
dull, so depressing, within and without. 

Yielding to the influence of the hour, it was little 
surprising that Ruth, with her head buried in the 
clothes of the bed, should have passed from a state 
of consciousness to one of somnolence! 

Overcome with weariness, she dozed; but so 
lightly that her mind was still cognizant of outward 
effects. She heard the falling rain and the moaning 
wind, and the details of the storyabout the murderous 
exploding engine were sufficiently vivid in ber 
memory for her to connect them with herMfears and 
apprehensions respecting Gidley. 

These incidents blending together, naturally shaped 
themselves into a dream. 

She was walking with her lover in the woods. It 
rained heavily andthe winds howled; but shedid not 
care. They were reconciled and she happy, leaning 
on his arm and looking up into his handsome face. 
Suddenly the rain came down more fiercely than ever, 
and then she noticed for the first time that Gidley 
carried an umbrella by his side. In a playful tone she 
bantered him on having forgotten it, and entreated that 
he would shelter her with it. To her horror, his face 
changed, his eyes flashed fire, and im a voice of 
thunder he bade her be silent. 
stand how she had offended, and promised to obey, but 
still entreated him to shelter herasshe was getting 
wet tothe skin. Sullenly, brutally, he refused; but 
she threw herself on her knees among the wet leaves, 
and prayed to him to comply. He assented. The 
umbrella was opened and held over her head, but in 
vain. The wires which should have supported it were 
gone, and it fell cold and wet about her face. She 
put up her hands instinctively to push it away, and 
they became wet. She looked at them—they were 
red. The umbrella was dripping blood. 

With a loud and prolonged shriek of horror, she 
started up and awoke. 

Her first thought. was as to the’ interpretation 
to be put on this strange vision. 

The printed interpreter was there, lying on the table 
by the bedside, and going to the window she eagerly 
turned overits pages,in the dull, grey light. Nota word 
there concerning umbrellas! It was a terrible over- 
sight on the part of the illustrious author; but there 
was not a word! 

But Ruth’s firm faith in the significance of dreams 
and visions was not to be shaken by such a trifle. She 
believed that she had fallen asleep for the express 
purpose of receiving a revelation from the world of 
sleep, and that her strange vision must have some 
dread import. 

So she sat down on the bedside to think. She sat 
there turning over and over in her mind every point 
in which it was possible that this vision might have a 
bearing upon the great troublein which she was over- 
whelmed; but for a long time all her cogitations were 
fruitless. 

At length, on a sudden, the clue flashed across her 
like a gleam of light. 

She remembered the construction of the exploding 
machine—the box, the tin case and sand-paper, and 
the wire which was to act upon it. The wire! That 
was «he point. It had been mentioned quite inci- 
dentally, quite as an unimportant detail, that this had 
formed a portion of an umbrella, from which it. had 
been violently wrenched. 

Here was the connecting link. 

The umbrella in her dream was without the wires 
that should have supported it. Gidley had only re- 
vealed that fact on her imploring him to do so, and 
when he did, she for the first time discovered that 
there had been bloodshed. 

What could be clearer than that this pointed out 
Gidley as the constructor of the murderous exploding 
machine ? 


Fully convinced of this, Ruth clasped her hands in’ 


agony. 

“He is guilty! He is guilty!” she ejaculated, in a 
transport of despair. 

And for a while she gave herself up to the torttre 
of o a Then it occurred to her that it 

be possible to put the reality of her suspicions 

po proof. Not thatshe had any misgivings—she was 
too confirmed a dreamer for that; but there was a 
morbid satisfaction in seeking confirmation. 

Besides—and this determined her—she might be 
— to save Gidley by destroying one proof of his 
guilt. 

With this impression, she stole out of ner own 
‘pom, and descended by way of the servants’ ‘stair- 


She could not under- }, 


| consistency in his anguish. 





case. Gidley’s rooms were, like @xose of the herds- 
man, the bailiffs, and the rest of the keepers, in a 
building in the rear, and: detached from the Manor 
House, but ce pe the stables. Ruth knew the 
pleco and stealing out, she crossed to it, and 
ound her way to hang sab door. It was open. The 
room had an empty, desolate aspect that gloomy after- 
noon that made Ruth shudder: it it was the room of a 
man who was unhappy, and had grown reckless and 
indifferent to personal comforts. 

Looking hurriedly round to see that she was not 
watched, Ruth darted to a corner in which the keeper 
kept his walking-sticks, an old cavalry sword, 2 
life preserver, and a coaple of umbrellas. One of 
the latter, a new one, was carefully rolled and fastened 
up. The other, well worn and stained, had been 
hastily thrown where it stood. 

With a trembling hand Ruth seized this latter, and 
dashed it open. 

One of the wires was missing! 

It had been violently wrenched off. 

Ruth dropped it with a groan of anguish. 

“He is guilty! He is guilty—guilty !” 

The words were yet on her lips when a quick foot- 
step sounded without, and some one burst into the 
room. 

“What are you doing here, woman?” demanded 
an angry, hoarse voice. 

Ruth turned with a cry, and a sensation as of 
swooning. She could not speak. 

It was Gidley who confronted her. 


CHAPTER LXX 
THE BLACK SWAN. 


Sense of rev , the powerless will 
Still baffled and yet burning still. 
Coleridge. 


Ur to this time Doriani had not returned to his 
—— dwelling, or to the miserable little beauty, 

his wife, who occupied it. 

He was, in fact, still at Nestleborough. 

Having accompanied the woman Lola to her home, 
as already narrated, and having been refused ad- 
mission, as on a former occasion, he had resolved on 
remaining in the town, and this for several reasons. 

One was that in his then state of mind, with the 
fury of a senseless and raging jealousy blinding him 
to all pity and consideration, and hardly leaving 
him master of himself, he dared not return home. 

Home! The bitter, the hollow mockery of that 
word! 

It rang in his ears like the knell of a life’s happi- 


ness. 

Then, there was the consideration of the mystery 
connected with this woman Lola. Something might 
be heard in the town of the wandering lunatic, in 
whose fate she was so interested. And if not, some- 
thing might at least be found out of the secret she 
guarded so carefully from observation in her closely- 
watched dwelling. 

So, all things considered, the doctor determined to 
remain at Ni rou: 

It would have been a natural thing for him to go to 
the principal inn—that at’ which Claudia Guiver had 
died—but he did not. He was too well known there. 
His conduct would be too liable to observation. He, 
therefore, sought out a house as close.as possible to that 
occupied by the woman Lola. 

The house was known by the sign of the aoe 
Swan. 

A re humble place of entertainment, with afew 

and a private sitting-room or two for the 
aceommiedation of anglers, who stayed in the place 
with an eye to the fine trout in the river. One of the 
bed-rooms ‘and one of! the sittin, Doriani 
secured, and shutting himself up  enoge = observation, 
passed some hours there as miserable as.a man might 
well be. 

By tarns he raged and raved, shed tears, and 
bemoaned his fate like a boy. As with all men of 
excitable temperament, so with him—there! was no 
It ranged’ from acute 
frenzy to dull despair. 

At last, the solitude and) the preying of his; own 
miseries became intolerable. He determined to 
deseend into the’ public-room, or to go forth into the 
open air. 

Phe stairs of the house were so arranged that they 
led down not into a but into thé room open to 
all. They were dark and gloomy, with a door at the 
bottom, over which was an open fanlight. 

As the doctor stole down,’ it, was possible for him 
to hear all that passed in the way of conversation in 
the room below, and what»he did hear was of a nature 
to arrest his attention. 

‘Two men were spesking—two common men, as he 
could tell by the sound of their voices. : 

“ That were he, for all that, Jim,” said one. 

“'Who'were who ?” demanded the other 

“ The gov'net's son.” | 
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«: What, he up at the station?” 

“ Ay!” 

® But he gave his card, didn’t he ?” 

“Give it? . Ob, ay, he give. it fast enongh. 
*Taint so difficult to give a card, or to get a card to 
give, for the matter o’ that. But his name’s no more 
Bal—what’s the name ?—Baliol Edgecombe, than mine 
is. Mark that, Jim!” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Don’t ask me nothin’ about 
it,” responded the imperturbable Jim. 

“But, I tell you, I knowd him. I'd swear to him 
anywheres.. His name is John Harwood—that’s 
what his name is.” 

(To be contenued.) 








BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E, D. E. N. Sournworrn, 
Author: of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &¢., &c 
——_—_—————— 
CHAPTER VIL 
Oh, she is a golden girl! 
But a man, a man should woo her, 
While they that seek her shrink aside, 
When they should like storms pursue her. 
Barry Cornwall. 
Erminiz found the company in the act of adjourn- 
sng to a spacious dining-room, where a sumptuous re- 
past had been set forth for the refreshment of the 
visitors. y 
“ You have not found your friend?” inquired Justin. 
“No.” 


“T am sorry; for I wish to be presented to her.” 

“ Ah, well, very likely she has wandered off alone 
for a solitary walk by the river, or through the woods, 
You will be sure to see her at the school-ball this even- 
ing. Your clerical character will not prevent you 
from being present at a school-ball?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Justin. 

“And now, what can I help you to, my Minie?” 
inquired the doctor, as they approached the table 
around which the visitors were crowding. 

When the collation was over, all the visitors de- 
parted except those. who had received special invita- 
tions to the ball of the evening. 

And these -retired to the dressing-rooms that had 
been prepared for them to make some change in their 
toilets, * 

Erminie went to, the dermitory that she epvenies in 
company with her three, friends—Britomarte, Elfrida, 
and Afberta. 

This dormitory was a square room with two win- 
dows overlooking the river. 

It was fitted up with four little white beds, four 
little washstands with little glasses hung over them, 
and four chairs. 

Each girl was standing before her glass, busy with 
her evening toilet. 

On entering the dormitory, Erminie went up at once 
to the side of her friend, kissed her quietly, and whis- 

red ; 

“Ob, Britomarte, you have made me so happy!” 

“In what manner, darling ?” inquired Miss Conyers, 
letting her magnificent dark hair drop from her hands 
as she turned te clasp the-waist of her favourite. 

“ Oh, by your glorious success to day! Your essay 
was the whole subject of conversation, both in the 
drawing-room and. in the refreshment saloov. And 
you were not there to hearit! But it made me so 
proud!” 

“Tam gladder that, it should have given you plea- 
sure than of any other circumstance connected with 
it, darling!” 

“Ob, I know it! And my brother, Britomarte! He 
appreciated it. I cculd not sa more for his taste or 
for youressay than that. He paidit the greatest com- 
pliment of any.” 

“ Your brother’s mere appreciation must have been 
a great compliment, my pet,” said Miss Conyers, with 
@ dubious smile. 

“Ah! you mean in my estimation. Well, it was. 
But you shall hear what hesaid—That it was the most 
original, out-spoken and morally courageous assertion 
of right against might that has ever been made.” 

“Tam glad he likesit; Ihope he will remember 
it; and as—being a man—he is one of the voters and 
law-makers of the nation, I hope he will act upon it.” 

“ Ah, my dearest, don’tspeak with that bitterness just 
now, when we areso happy. I havesomething for you 
here; a little offering from myself in honour of your 
success; it is but a trifle; but you will wear it for my 
sake. Give me your finger, dear,” said Erminie, tak- 
ing the hand of her idol and slipping upon her middle 
finger a beautiful opal ring. 

“Wear it for your sake? Of course I will, my 
precious darling. I would wear it for your sake if it 
were the simplest circlet ever carved from wood or 
bone; but this isa gem! This is one of the richest 
opals I ever saw,” said Britomarte, repaying her 
@sthusiastic friend with a kiss. 





As it was growing late, the young ladies made haste 
to complete their toilets. They were all soon ready, 
and presented a fine effect in the contrast @f their 
different styles. 

Britomarte was brilliantly beautiful in a dark star- 
Fate robe; like some queen of night she looked. 

rminie was blooming as a blush rose ina rose- 
organdie... Elfrida seemed rather too much like a 
little blaze in a flame-coloured barége. Alberta, in a 
light blue embroidered crépe, looked the very fashion- 
able and aristoc:atic young lady that she was. 

They were all ready to go down, when Erminie, 
who, as the last to begin, was also the last to finish 
her toilet, turned round. And as she did so, Elfrida 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“ Why what in the world is the matter?” inquired 
Ablerta. 

‘Oh don’t you see? Look at Erminie’s brooch!” 

“Well! it is my father’s miniature,” said Erminie, 
in surprise at the dismay displayed in Elfrida’s 
manner. 

“But it is set with—opals!” gasped Elfie, in conster- 
nation. 

“Oh! so it is!” exclaimed Alberta, in a sort of 
restrained terror. 

“ Well, what of it? They form a very beautiful 
setting,” said Britomarte. 

“But oh! don’t you know—don’t you know—that 
opals are always fatal to the wearer?” whispered 
Elfrida. 

“It is an old eastern superstition. I trust, where- 
ever we are in the world’s progress, we are too far ad- 
vanced to go back to those ancient follies,” said 
Britomarte. 

“ Oh, yes; it is easy to call it an old eastern super- 
stition; but ‘there are more things in heaven and 
earth,’ you know, ‘than are dreamt of in our philoso- 
phy.’ And those old eastern seers were deeply versed 
in all the hidden mysteries of nature. And certainly 
history and experience have both proved that the 
belief in the opal being fatal to the wearer is some- 
thing more than an old eastern superstition. Did you 
never hear that the opal was fatal to the wearer, 
Erminie?” inquired Elfrida, turning to the ministex’s 
daughter. 

“Oh, yes, yes; but I had forgotten it. Perhaps I 
never believed it; and then these are so beautiful! 
and they encircle my father’s miniature; and they 
= given to me by him,” faltered Erminie, turning 
pale. 

“ How can you torture that sensitive girl with such 
cruel folly, Elfrida? Do not mind her, Erminie,” said 
Britomarte. 

“Folly! Look at ‘history and experience. Marie 
Antoinette wore opals on her bridal dress; and she was 
the most unfortunate bride and queen that ever lived, 
except Anne Boleyn, who, wore an opal necklace at the 
altar around that ‘slender neck’ thatthe axe was des- 
tined to sever.” 

“They would have met the same fate had they 
worn diamonds, rubies, sapphires, ametbysts, or 
emeralds.” 

“ And then there was Mary Stuart and her stomacher 
of opals.” 

“She perished from other causes than her love of 
those innocent gems, I think.” 

“ And there was Cesar Borgia’s opal seal ring, which 
was death to any one whose hand he clasped.” 

“‘ Because under that seal was asecret cell of deadly 
poison, like the adder’s sack of venom, and a secret 
spring, like the adder’s fang, to inject death into the 
veins of the victim. Iam astonished at you, Elfrida, 
to seek in superstition an explanation of things that 
have the most evident causes in nature.” 

“Well, Britomarte, you may talk as you like,. but 
you must admit that it is very remarkable the opal 
should have figured in every one of these fatal cases 
I have named; and in scores of other cases that I 
could name, from history and from experience,” per- 
sisted Elfrida. 

“The opal always present? 
gold, and other precious metals and stones. 
logical you are, Elfrida!” 

“ Britomarte, in my own family history 1 knew a 
case in which the opal was fatal to the wearer. And 
if you have been so fortunate as to know no such case 
in yours——” 

“ Hush!” cried a voice so sharply and suddenly that 
the hearers knew not whence it came ; but all instine- 
tively looked at Britomarte, who had suddenly be- 
come white as marble, but who, finding herself an 
object of general attention, rallied, recovered her 
composure, and exclaimed : 

“ It is time to have done with this nonsense, and to 
godown. Come, Erminie!” 

And she drew her favourite’s arm within her own, 
and led the way downstairs. 

‘“‘ Britomarte, dear Britomarte, you are wearing an 
opal too! And I put it on your finger,” whispered 
Erminie. 

“Where I will wear it as Jong as I live, having 


Well, so also was 
How il- 





more faith in your love than in all the superstitions 
of all ages.” ‘ 

“But if it brings you woe! Oh, Britomarte, 1— 
who would die to make you happy—I should never 
survive having given you a fatal talisman,” said Lr- 
minie, raising her soft hazel eyes, full of tenderness, 
to the face of her friend. 

“What a notable blessing it is that those eyes of 
yours, that look up at me with such tenderness in 
their soft, bright depths, are not the eyes of a man! 
My man-hatred might be in some danger of modific::- 
tion,” laughed Britomarte, as they reached the folding - 
doors of the ball-room. 

Here @ separation of the friends took place. The 
Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, the principal Engtish master of 
the college, came forward, and taking Miss Conyers 
on his arm, led her into the saloon, but not before ste 
had looked back, and had seen that Erminie also was 
taken in charge by cne of the masters. 

The ball-room was the most spacious hall in the 
building. 

It was beautifully decorated with evergreens and 
blooming flowers, and brilliantly lighted by hundreds 
of wax candles in lieu of gas, and filled with a gay 
and fashionable company. 

At the fartherend a band of music, placed in an 
elevated gallery, performed one of Beethoven's finest 
overtures. 

Mr. Hutchinson led his charge toa seat on ono of 
the long crimson-cushioned benches placed against the 
wall, and then, with a bow, left her to herself, 

The seat upon which Britomarte rested, being ele- 
vated some feet above tle level of the fluor, enabled 
her to see over the heads of the crowd that filled the 
middle of the room, 

She saw Alberta seated with her stately parents, 
opposite to herself, across the room. 

Then she perceived Elfie standing in the middlo of 
a@ group composed of her “’pa and two uncles,” and 
some of their country neighbours. 

Next she saw Erminic, on the arm of a tall, portly, 
grey-haired gentleman, dressed in clerical black, whom 
she easily recognized as her favourito’s jather. 

Old as the minister certainly was, he was yot wo- 
questionably the most manly-looking man in the as- 
sembly. 

There was not another one present worthy of a 
second glance ! 

At least, so thought Britomarte, as with misprizing 
eyes and mocking lips, her regards wandered over the 
assembly, to return aud rest upon the face aud form of 
Erminie’s father. 

“In his day and generation there may have been 
wen worth looking at and caring for, but they are 
gone,” she murmured to herself. 

Even while she thought thus, her roving eye was 
arrested by the appearanco of a gentleman who just 
then entered the room, and who, against ber will, held 
her attention spell-bound. 

Not as Juliet, did she “look to love,” but looked— 
since look she must—to hate. What right had one of 
the natural enemy to arrest her eyes aud fix her atten- 
tion upon himself ? 

Yet this man, who all unconsciously challenged the 
regards of the brilliant amazun, was really well worthy 
even of her proud notice. 

He was taller than any other man in the assembly 
—half a head taller than even the kingly-looking old 
Lutberan minister; but then his proportions were so 
fine, his presence so stately, his motions so gracoful, 
and his manner so gracious, that no one could object 
to the extra inches in his altitude, 

His head and face were of almost ideal beauty; the 
head well set, the face lighted up by a pair of 
eloquent dark hazel eyes, and framed by a thick mass 
of closely~curling dark auburn hair and beard. 

With the steadily moving glance of a prince he 
looked over the assembly, as though in search of some 
one he desired to see. 

He looked until his eyes rested on the lovely foim 
of Erminie, leaning upon her father’s arm. 

Then his whole countenance beamed with a warm 
and beautiful smile, and he immediately made his 
way to the side of the old minister and his daughter. 

Why did a strange pang shoot through the bosom 
of Britomarte as she whispered to herself: 

“TI suppose he is some acquaintance of Dr. 
Rosenthal’s and some suitor of Erminie’s! Yes! and 
likely to be a very successful one, I should imagine, 
from the manner in which she receives him!” she 
added, as she watched tho smiles that flitted over her 
favourite’s blooming face, while the stranger spoke to 
her. 

Erminie seemed indeed to be eagerly and delighi- 
edly assenting to everything he said. 

Presently, with a glad nod and smile and blush, 
Erminie slipped her arm through that of the stranger, 
and they began to thread their way through tho 
crowd and towards her—Britomarte. 

In a few more moments they stood before her, 
Erminie blushing and smiling and murmuring : 
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“ My dearest Britomarte, this is my brother, Justin. 
Miss Conyers, Mx. Rosenthal.” 

Britomarte slightly bent her proud head ia ac- 
knowledgment of the deep bow from Justin Rosen- 
thal. And then, as both looked up, their eyes met. 

Now why should there have been in Britomarte’s 
brilliant dark grey orbs that expression of anxiety, 
inquiry and defiance? Orin Justin’s eloquent dark 
hazel eyés that firm, gentle, conquering strength that 
thrilled, enraged and subdued the beautiful man- 
hater? Whocan tell? 

These phenomena belong to the deepest mysteries 
of our nature. 

In afew minutes Justin Rosenthal had established 
himself by the side of the brilliant amazon, talking to 
her and drawing her out to talk, as net one of his 
sex had ever been permitted to do before! 

And as he spoke or listened, he kept these won- 
derful eyes fixed on hers—not rudely, nor boldly nor 
offensively, but tenderly, reverentially, protectingly, 
witha gaze that still thrilled, enraged and subdued 
her, and still compelled her to lift her eyes to meet it. 

Meanwhile the overture was. finished, dance music 
commenced, and quadrilles were formed. 

The Signor Vittorio Corsoni, the elegant young 
professor of Italian, came up to solicit the honour of 
Miss Conyer’s band for the first quadrille. 

But she answered, “ No, thank you,” very shortly, 
and without even turning to look at the applicant, for 
she was attentively listening to something that Justin 
Rosenthal was saying upon one of the great public 
questions of the day. 

Vittorio bowed, walked off with his mortification, 
and was soon after seen leading out Miss Goldsborough 
to the head of a set that was forming. 

And Britomarte, who had almost ceased to speak 
in the interest with which she listened, still gave 
her whole attention to the words of Justin Rosenthal. 

Elfrida Fielding was carried off by Albert Golds- 
borough, a tall, fair young man, cousin to Alberta, 
whom it was the dearest wish of her parents that the 
heiress should marry. 

A gentleman came up and led away Erminie, who 
bowed to Britomarte before leaving her side, where 
she had long sat an unheeded dummy, watching in 
delight the growing acquaintance between her brother 
and ber friend, the two greatest idols of her heart. 

Britomarte scarcely even noticed her favourite’s 
parting bow, for she was listening to something very 
original that Justin was saying, while his eyes, 
fastened upon hers, held them motionless. 

All ber young companions were now dancing. No 
one was sitting still except clergymen, teachers, and 
elderly people. 

Britomarte, who was known to dance well and to 
be fond of dancing, as it was natural that a young 
girl of her grace and beauty should be, received 
frequent solicitations to join the quadrilles. 

But to all aspirants for the honour of her hand, she 
answered curtly and without turning her head : 

“No, thank you;” for she was still under the 
power of the eyes and voice of Justin Rosenthal. 

You may be assure] that this little drama on the 
crimson-cushioned bench did not pass unnoticed, even 
by the busiest of the dancers. 

Erminie glanced at them from time to time, with 
pleasure lighting up her soft eyes, as she said to her- 
self: 

“Tam so glad they like euch other. Two such in- 
tellectual people should do so! Only I hope Justin 
will not fall in love with her, for if he were to do so 
it would be with all his heart and for all his life; 
while she—oh! how she would hate him for thinking 
of her in that way !” 

Elfrida saw it, and found an opportunity of saying 
to Erminie, as she passed her in the dance: 

“think you might have introduced your hand- 
some brother to some of the rest of us, and not de- 
livered him over to the tender mercies of the man- 
hater. He might as well be monopolized by a man 
enter.” 

Alberta, resting beside her parents, observed it, 
and feeling her own fair self slighted by the neglect 
of the handsomest man if the room, tbrew up her 
pretty head and indulged in a sneer, addressed to her 
mamma: 

“There is consistency! Britomarte always pro- 
fessed to abjure the society of gentlemen, and now 
look at that! If that is not a flirtation 1 would like to 
know what is!” 

“It is something far more serious than a flirtation, 
and Miss Conyers is quite right. Mr. Rosenthal isa 
rising man—in every way a highly eligible match for 
a young in her position, and she will do well to 
merry him; for the sooner Britomarte Conyers 
changes her name and places herself under the legal 
protection of a husband the better,” said Mrs. Golds- 
borongh, a tall, fair, stately lady, wiio had once been 
a beautiful blonde, like her danghter was now, but 
whose present appearance suggested what her 
daughter's might be twenty years hence, 
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“Yes, yes, yes, yes,” agreed Mr. Goldsborough—a 
short, stout, bald-headed, pompous old gentleman, 
who mistook repetition for emphasis. “ Yes, the 
sooner Britomarte Conyers changes her present name 
for that of any respectable man she can induce to marry 
her the better. Yes.” 

Erminie, standing near, ceuld not avoid over-hearing 
these remarks. 

“Good heaven !” she exclaimed, within herself, “ to 
hear such things said of that queenly Britomarte, who 
would not barter her maiden liberty for the crown 
matrimonial, though a king laid it at her feet! What 
can be that secret of her life known to these people ! 
Whatever it may be, Britomarte herself is blameless 
—that I would stake my life upon!” 

And all this time the object of all this talk remained 
quite unconscious that she was the subject of such 
general couversation. She was listening to the dis- 
course of Justin Rosenthal, which indeed was more 
worthy of her attention than anything said by anybody 
else in that assembly. 

At length there wasa general movement through 
the hall. The guests were going to supper; but 
Britomarte, still spell-bound by the eye, and voice, 
and mind of Justin Rosenthal, knew nothing of 
this exodus until he ceased speaking, arose and offered 
her his arm, saying : 

“Will you allow me to take you to the supper- 
room ?” 

“ Thanks!” murmured Britomarte, in a tone ef voice 
gentler than she had ever used to any living being, 
except Erminie. 

As she arose and descended from her seat, he took 
her hand and drew it through his arm until it rested 
lightly on his wrist. And at that touch, so respectful 
and yet so compelling, a strange, sweet thrill trembled 
along her nerves and troubled her heart as with the 
revelation of some new life; and the beautiful man- 
hater, enraged at this discovery, withdrew her arm 
from its resting-place. 

But those eloquent dark hazel eyes were bent on 
hers directly, with a look of questioning. 

“Tt was only my glove,” faltered Britomarte, 
fingering at the fastenings of her white kids. And 
she suffered him, with a smile, to draw her hand back 
to its resting-place, and so to lead her to the supper- 
room, 

Did you ever clasp a bird and feel it fluttering 
vainly in your hand? So fluttered the strong, proud 
will of Britomarte Conyers in the grasp of that power 
which subdues and rules the universe—love. 

The supper was over, the ball was over, and the 
guests were in the cloak-room, putting on their 
wraps and waiting for the carriages that were to take 
them away. 

Later than all the rest, lingering at the ball-room 
door, stood Justin Rosenthal, bending over Britomarte 
Conyers, holding her hand and speaking to her in a 
low voice. Her eyes were not raised to his now, they 
were fixed upon the floor; but she let her hand 
remain clasped in his while she listened to his words. 

“Come, Justin! Justin, my son, where are you? 
We are waiting for you!” 

It was the voice of lis father calling him. 

“ Good night!” murmured Justin Rosenthal, bow- 
ing over the hand that he ventured not yet to lift 
to his lips; and he released it and turned away to 
join his party. 

“ Good night!” 

Itwas but a word—a very ordinary word—heard 
every evening wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

But how much was expressed in it now. How 
eloquent was it, spoken by his lips to her ears. It 
was much more than a good-night; it wasa declara- 
tion, a promise, a prayer and a benediction. 

She upon whom it had descended remained stand- 
ing motionless and in deep thought for a few 
moments, and then, with a sudden start and an 
angry gesture, she shook off the spell and hurried to 
her dormitory. 

Justin Rosenthal went to the cloak-room, from 
which all had departed except his father and sister, 
who were only waiting for him. They were there- 
fore téte-d-téte. 

“Ts Erminie going with us to-night?” he inquired. 

“No; the hotel at Bellemont, where we shall 
sleep, is not a pleasant place for a young lady to 
rest at. Besides, she waats to pass oné more night 
with her school-friends here, who will not go home 
until to-morrow—and especially, I suppose, with Miss 
Conyers. Ah! by the way—Miss Conyers! You 
seemed to be wonderfully attracted to that brilliant 
young Donna Quixota,” said Dr. Rosenthal. 

“T was,” answered Justin, frankly. 

“ Why, Justin, she is a monomaniac, an abolitionist 
—a woman’s-rights woman mg 

“So much the better! for they show an active, 
earnest, independent mind. She will outgrow all the 
crudities, correct ail the eyil, and confirm ail the good 
in her nature,” said Justin, 





“She is all wrong—all wrong!” 

“ She is quite worth setting right.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Who will undertake to do that ?” 

“T will!” 

“T wish you joy of 
as mad as a March hare 

“Father, with all her idiosyncrasies, shé is the 
very truest, noblest, and most loving soul I ever met, 
on oy in man or woman, in the whthe eourse of my 

'e." 

“Loving?—Why, Britomarte Conyers hates all 

man—kind!” 

“Nay, but she loves the whole human race with 
such entire, earnest, active devotion, that she hates 
and wars with the wrongs and isms that make 
them miserable, I -bave- talked with her five hours ;: 
and I know her ag thoroughly as if I lived with her 
five years.” 

° You are in love with her, my fine fellow.” 

“No, not yet; for love is not with me the growth of 
an evening, though esteem, Mere ete aud apprecia- 
tion may be. But I know that I shall love her with 
all the devotion of my ‘heart and life, and I mean to 
marry her.” 

“Ja ustin !” exclaimed his father and sister ina breath. 

“Yes, I am fully resolved to make Britomarte 
Conyers my wife; for I do not believe that there is 
her counterpart on earth.” 

“But I think that you had better find out whether 
you can get her before you make 80 positive an asser- 
tion,” said Erminie. 

“ But I am determined to have her,” said Justin; 

“With her consent, if you can win it. But she 
may say ‘no.’ Indeed, [ am sure she will say ‘1n0.’” 

“Ah! but I shall not take ‘no’ for .an answer. 
I—will—have—Britomarte Conyers,” repeated Justin, 
slowly and emphatically. |‘ 

“ A sudden and a rash resolution,” said Dr. Rosen- 
thal, as he and his son entered theit hired cs riage, 
after bidding good-night to Erminie. 

And rash as well as sudden it would have been in 
almost any other man except Justin Rosenthal. 

But with his quick insight into’ character, correct 
judgment of the fitness of things, 4nd promptness of 
decision and of action, his resolution had all the 
wisdom of mature deliberation, as well as all the 
spirit of bold adventure. 

Now I do not wish to be Germanic and mystical, so 
I will say nothing of the unity of sotls in duality of 
form and sex, nor of “ elective affinity ;” but I will 
insist that there is such a thing as mutual first love at 
first sight between man and woman, which is as last- 
ing as life. 


year undertaking. Why, she’s 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprizing what they look on; and her wit 
Values itself so highly that to her 
All matter else seems weak. Shakespeare. 

Wuen Britomarte Conyers had impatiently shaken 
off the spell with which Justin Rosenthal’s gaze and 
tone and touch had bound her, she hurried upstairs 
into the dormitory appropriated to herself and her 
four companions. 

But she found Elfrida Fielding and Alberta Golds- 
borough its only occupants. They were standing 
before their glasses, combing out their hair for the 
night. 

Britomarte entered hastily, seated herself before 
her own mirror and began to loosen her long dark 


locks. 

Elfrida wheeled round upon her, saying : 

“You are thinking so much of your handsome 
conquest that you haven't a word to say, Britty!” 

*“ My handsome conquest ?” echoed Miss Conyers, 
gore 8 raising her eyebrows. 

“ Yes; and he is handsome too! Whenever looked 
at that proud form and face of his I thought of Sir 
Walter Scott’s description of King James the Fourth, 
—it was so appropriate : 

“The monarch’s form was noble size, 

For feats of strength or exercise, 
Shaped in ——— > ee 

And hazel was his eagle ey: 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short carled beard and hair. 

And ‘ob, he had that earnest gaze 
That seldom lady's heart resists.” 

“You are poetically inclined,” said Miss. Conyers 
sarcastically. 

“JT have an affinity for the poetical, ” returned 
Elfrida: 

“ But I doubt whether you quote correctly.” 

“ Whether or not, the lines suit your conquest to a 
nicety.” 

“ My ‘conquest’ again! - I beg, Elfrida, you will 
not talk nonsense in connection with my name,” said 
Miss Conyers, haughtily erecting her head. 

“ How mad we are!” cried Elfie, stretching her eyes. 
“Well! he was vour conquest, and your conqueror 
too, for aught 1 kuow. These things are sometimes 
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matual, even between a man-hater and a—lady-killer! 
And I'm sure it looked like it. What do you think, 
Alberta ?” 

“T donot know. Is the young man an eligible 
party? ‘Theological students are not apt to beso, I 
know,” calmly replied Miss Goldsborough. 

“Young ladies,” said Miss Conyers, turning around 
and assuming all her dignity—and much of dignity she 
had—“ if you will continue this conversation, I must 
insist that you leave my name entirely out of it. You 
are perfectly well aware of my distaste of such 
subjects.” 

“There, now we've made her angry in earnest! 
And all on account of that hero of the ‘eagle eye’ and 
close-curled hair and beard. I beg your don, 
Britomarte, but I can’t help it! Oh, I know I shall 
goto sleep to-night and wake up to-morrow morning, 
repeating : 

“ And hazel was his eagle eye, 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curled beard and hair 
Oh, I say, Britomarte, if you really mean to throw 
him over, throw him in my direction, will you? and 
I'l try and break his fall. I have an affinity with the 
unfortunate, especially when ‘hazel is his eagle eye,’ 
et cetera.” 

So prattling on with her raillery, Elfrida retired to 
rest. 

Alberta soon followed her example. 

And Britomarte, disdaining further notice’ of her 
companions’ levity, retired also, leaving the light 
burning for Erminie. 

In afew moments, Britomarte ascertained by the 
regular respiration of her two companions that they 
were both asleep: for in the deep stillness of the dor- 
mitory even those soft sounds were audible to thé fine 
senses of the wakeful girl. 

Yes, Britomarte was wakeful; for though she lay 
motionless, she could not compose herself to sleep, and 
though she closed her eyes, she could not shut out the 
haunting vision of an earnest, manly face, framed in 
short curled ‘auburn hair and beard, and lighted by 
dark hazel eyes, so steadfast in their look that. they 
seemed to be looking into her very soul, and reveal- 
ing to her that there is something in human life 
sweeter, deeper, holier than all her intellect had yet 
discovered. 

In vain she tried to banish this alluring vision. 

It would not depart from her. It entered her soul 
and took possession, and would not be dislodged even 
by her queenly will. 

“T shalt bate this man! Heis a forward, arro- 
gant, intrusive egotist, with all his attractions, and 
I shall detest him even more than I do all his sex!” 
she said to herself. 

But she felt within herself that she did not and 
could not hate him ; that she liked him, and liked all 
creatures better for his sake ; and that he was worthy 
of all her best regard. 

“This, I suppose, is what my sentimental school 
friends would call falling in love. And nature seems 
to have given me no more immunity from that mortal 
malady of the mind, than she has from measles, or 
any other malady of the body. I will endure the 
humiliation with what self-respect I can summon, and 
struggle with the weakness until I throw it off,” she 
continued. 

And having made this frank confession and formed 
prin resolution, she felt relieved and strength- 
ened. 

And she turned over and addressed herself to sleep, 
and fell into a sweet reveric, in which she once more 
saw those eloquent eyes, heard those earnest tones, 
and felt the thrilling clasp of that soft, firm hand. 

“ Britomarte, dearest, are you awake ?” 

Ii was the low, sweet voice of Erminie that spoke 
close to her ear. 

“Yes, darling,” replied Miss Conyers, opening her 
eyes. 

“As this is our last night, dear Britomarte, will 
you let me draw my little bed close to yours, so that 
we can talk, without waking the other girls ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Comey and quietly Erminie accomplished her 
task. 


And then she whispered softly : 

“ Britomarte, how do you like my brother?” 

As Britomarte hesitated to reply, her friend put the 
question in another form : 

“What do you think of my brother, Britomarte?” 

“I think him very handsome, my dear, and that 
you are very like hin—as like as a young girl can be 
toa mature man—‘a softened image of himself,’ as 
the pcets say. You liave lis hair aud eyes and tones, 
Erminie—much softened,” replicd tke beauty, speaking 
as calinly as if she had been criticizing a picture. 

“Ob! and who knows but your liking for me may 
have been a foreshadowing,” said Erminie in asubdued, 
delighted tone. 

As Miss Conyers did not reply to this observation, 
and might not even have heard it, Erminie spoke again: 





“IT was not referring to his personal appearance, 
dear Britomarte, but to something much higher—to 
his moral and intellectual character, and the impres- 
sion they might have produced on you.” 

“ Well, darling, I caunot say more or less of him 
than this, that, taken altogether, he impressed me as 
being——” 

“« Yes—what ?” 

“A man!” 

“ Oh, Britomarte!—only that? And of course you 
hate him?” 

‘My pet, as he is your brother, I would rather not 
hate him; but in order to avoid doing so, I must beg 
leave to be permitted to forget him. Let us talk of 
something else. Who was that aristocratic-looking 
man with whom you danced so often ?” 

“Oh, you noticed him?” exclaimed Erminie, with 
a sudden gasp, that had a timid blush in its very sound. 

“T notice everything that passes before me, and 
concerns you, my darling.” 

“ Ah, dear Britomarte, how good you are to care so 
much for me. Hush! I will tell you who he is— 
listen. I must speak low, for it is a profound secret as 
yet; but I will have no concealments from you.” 

“T think that it is as well you should not... As you 
have no near female relative, you could not finda 
safer confidante than I should be. But what secret is 
this that I am to hear? Is it that the man is a fa- 
vourite suitor of yours ?” 

“Oh, Britomarte! the idea of such a being as he is 
thinking of me!” exclaimed Erminie, in a timid 
whisper. 

“Indeed, he sesmed to think of you; but it might 
have been all seeming. You do well to doubt him,” 
said Britomarte. 

“Oh! Ido not doubt him. . He is even better than 
he seems—greater than he seems—much too good and 
great to think of me!” replied Erminie in a low, hushed 
voice. 

“Indeed! Who is the exalted creature? Is he 
a prince in disguise? or ‘ Bodkins, Banker,’ Chairman 
of the Uriversal Explosion Prevention Company ?” 

‘Don’t be sarcastic, Britty, dear, Hush! he is a 
celebrated—I may almost say an illustrious—military 
officer, who has been lionized in the highest circles of 
Europe, but now travelling incog.; indeed, he really 
is, though nobody knows it, except my father’s party, 
with whom he came here.” 

“To think what a fuss Madame Bellemont and all 
her suite would have made over him if she had 
known it!” 

“Yes; that is just precisely what he wished to 
avoid, and why he came incog. What are you laugh- 
ing at?” 

“To think, besides, how completely he was over- 
looked, even at a school-ball, when he presented 
himself ,only upon his intrinsic merits. No one ex- 
cept your father and yourself took the slightest 
notice of. him.” 

“T tell you that such was his desire. Hehas been 
lionized to weariness. He is fatigued with adulation. 
And tlierefore he comes here incog., to elude notice 
But do not doubt, Britomarte, that if he would accept- 
attention, he would receive a surfeit of it, upon his 
personal merits alone. Though for that matter, I 
consider his military fame a very personal merit.” 

“You advocate his cause warmly. But who is he? 
For to tell me he is a military hero is to tell me next 
to nothing.” 

“ He is Colonel Eastworth !” replied Erminie, with 
a little natural feeling of triumph. 

“Colonel Eastworth!” exclaimed Miss Conyers, 
with all the surprise, and all the awakened interest, 
that Erminie could have desired. 

“Yes! Now what do you think of the aristocrat, 
Britomarte?” inquired Erminie, with a little pardon- 
able exultation in her manner. 

Miss Conyers hesitated a moment, and then, with 
a slow smile, replied : 

“My bonny love, I think that the learned pig, in 
becoming a world’s wonder, remained—a pig.” 

“What do you mean by. that, dear Britomarte ?” 

“T mean that your hero, in becoming a celebrity, 
continues to be—a man. And as such | rate him.” 

‘And be-rate him, of course. Oh! Britomarte, 
Britomarte, you are incorrigible!” 

“Tam clear-sighted and consistent. But tell me, 
Erminie, how it happened that a quiet clergyman’s 
family like your father’s should have become so very 
intimate with a lion and, savant like Colonel Hast- 
worth ?” 

“Oh, in this way. Years ago, my father was 
Colonel Eastworth’s German master, Subsequently, 
Colonel Eastworth and my brother made the tour of 
Europe together. Lastly, after years of separa- 
tion—they chanced to be fellow travellers, when 
ou their return from the Continent, and their old in- 
timacy was renewed. So that, in consenting to come 
down here with my father and..brother, he stipulated 
that he should come incognito, in order to havea 
quiet time, without” 


“Blinding us with his glory?” laughingly inter- 
jected Britomarte. 

“Having a ridiculous fuss made over him,” said 
Erminie, finishing her sentence. 

“But what induced him to honour our humble 
establishment with his illustrious presence at all?” 
inquired Miss Conyers, a little ironically. 

“To please my father and brother, who were very 
desirous of having his company.” 

“And even then he only condescends to amuse 
himself among the simple beauties of a school-ball— 
under an alias! Is that quite wortl:y of an illustrious 
hero and an accomplished gentleman?” inquired 
Britomarte. r 

“Oh, but, dearest, he does not come s0; he comes, 
indeed, incognito, but not under an alias. At his 
request we call him Mr. Loring, which is his middle 
name, and the only one to which he had any right 
until, by the death of his maternal grandfather—old 
Anthony Eastworth—he inherited the great Bastworth 
estate on condition of taking the name. His full name 
is Alfred Loring Eastworth.” 

“ Well, darling; bero, scholar, and ‘ Eastwortli,’ as 
he is, heis notof sufficient importance to keep us awake 
any longer. Let us go to sleep,” said Miss Conyers. 
“And, love, I have only a few more words to say, 
and they are these—That this illustrious hero and all- 
accomplished scholar will soon relieve us of the glory 
of his presence. Men of his caste are fond of passing 
away an idle hour by flattering a school beauty, and 
when they have excited her interest and admiration, 
they go away and forget ler. So I would have you be 
cautious how you permit this man to cultivate your 
acquaintance, And now good night.” 

“Good night, dear Britomarte. Ob, cold, cruel, 
cautious lessons, how I hate to learn them!” thought 
Erminie, as she resigned herself—not to sleep, but to’ 
dream over all the good and great qualities which 
certainly recommended the acquaintance of an evening 
to her particular esteem. 

Ah! to all these girls, so different in temperament, 
character, and principles, so strongly attached to each 
other, the great drama of life was opening. 

Britomarte, the man-hater, was summoning to her 
aid all the resources of her powerful intellect and 
energetic will to withstand the advance of an honest 
natural, disinterested love that was approaching her, 
full of blessings. 

Erminie was cherishing an incipient interest in an 
object as far above her and as unattainable as the most 
distant fixed star, and whose preference might be sup- 
posed so bring her nothing but bane. 

And how slept the other two young denizens of the 
dormitory ? 

They were not either of them of the character or 
temperament to come to grief. Yet they too were 
at cross-purposes. 

Elfrida Fieléing in her dreams danced over again 
the quadrilles she had “ performed ” with the tall and 
fair-haired betrothed of Alberta Goldsborough. 

And the heiress, instead of thinking of her cousin 
Albert, the husband chosen for her by her parents, 
thought of the elegant, dark-eyed Adonis, Vittorio 
Corsoni, and thought what a pity it was that he 
should be only a professor of languages. 

(To be continued.) 


' 


Dr. SsoGreEN, a Swedish naturalist, states that the 
particles of pure iron found in the Swedish lakes re- 
sult from the deoxidizing action of certain insects. 
Their larv# absorb oxygen from the oxide of iron, and 
form a cocoon of pure metal. 


MEDICAL men, acting upon the advice of Chief- 
Justice Cockburn—that must practical aad intelli- 
gent of men—are strongly advocating the disuse of 
technical words and phrases; and the movement has 
already progressed so far that all the “ first-class” 
London physicians are writing their prescriptions in 
English instead of dog-Latin—or rather say cur- 
Latin—which is used by the little nobodies who are 
ever foremost in supporting abuses and resisting all 
reforms. 

DEATH OF A WATERLOO VETERAN.—Captain Craw- 
ford, of Warkworth, formerly of the 2nd Dragoons, or 
Royal Scotch Greys, expired at Liverpool lately. This 
gallant officer was one of the best cavalry soldiers in 
the British Army, and had seen, when he retired in 1859, 
fifty years’ service in the above famousregimént, having 
girded himself with the soldier’s harness when bat a 
stripling.. He was nominated Adjutant at Waterloo, and 
delighted to tell of the dashing style in which Hamil- 
ton led the Greys into action in the celebrated charge 
that helped to turn the tide of battle on the memorable 
18th of June. One of the most graceful compliments 
ever accorded to an officer was paid to Capt. Crawford 
by his old regiment when last quartered in Edinburgh. 
The whole of the Greys marched into George Square, 
opposite the house in which the gallant captain was @ 





guest, and saluted him with due military honour. 
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Tse Torrepo.—One of these fish has been exhibited 
at Budleigh Salterton, on the south coast of Devon, 
which had been caught in a Brixham trawl. The 
lads who showed it called it an “ electrified ray ;” and 
said the fisherman who caught it, though he only 
touched it with one finger, received a sé@vere shock, 
“bis arm was left quivering for ten minutes.” When 
it had been exenterated, it weighed about 25lb. Its 
colour was black azd shining above (its skin like 
shagreen) and white below; tail large and flapping ; 
spinal column heavy, seemingly with a great plexus 
of nerves attached to it; fins chiefly on the margin of 
ite cylindrical outline. 


LIZZIE LINCOLN. 


CHAPTER f 

‘THEY were twin sisters, and so alike in form and 
feature that at a first glance you could not tell them 
apart ; but you had only to watch them for five minutes 
to be quite sure that Lézzie was Lizzie and nobody 
else but her own sweet self, and that Priscilla was 
Priscilla—for in miad, in heart, in expression, they were 
as different as sunshine and moonlicht, or a statue and 
@ painting, and with the same sort of difference too; 
both beautiful—but the one cold, calm, pale, and still 
—the other glowing with life, fall of spirit, genius, 
and sensibility. Priscilla stately, formal, reserved, and 
apathetic—Lizzie wild, loving, trustful, playful, and 
frank; and as soon as you detected this difference in 
their natures, you would begin also to perceive that 
in person, too, they differed slightly. Lizzie had a 
fuller, richer lip, a deeper, darker eye, a cheek more 
warmly tinged, and ever changing with her changing 
moed, a lighter and more yi:'ding form, a step of 
more aerial grace, and a sunnier smile, a sweeter voice, 
asofter, yet merrier laugh; even her hair had an 
expression about it that did not belong to Priscilla’s ; 
both were deep brown in hue, but Lizzie’s had ‘a 
natural wave that caught the light and changed with 
it to gold. 

Everybody ‘oved Lizzie and petted her; that is, 
everybody whose love was worth having. 

She was welcome and refreshing to their hearts as 
a sunbeam or a flower, or a singing-bird, or a balmy 

breeze, or a shower at noon in midsummer, and Lizzie 
loved her friends warmly and faithfully, without 
stopping to ask herself why. 

She did not blind herself to their faults, but she 
loved them, faultsand all. She was a rare sweet 
child; yes, stilla child at heart, though fifteen 
summers had somewhat subdued and softened her too 
impetuous temperament 

‘They lived with their mother—a widow of moderate 
means—in a picturesque village of England, and at 
the time my story commences were in hourly expecta- 
tion of a visit from an uncle, by the father’s side, 
supposed to berich, and known to be cross, gouty, and 
disagreeable. 

“ Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Lincoln, seating herself at 
a window to watch for his arrival, “I must once more 
enjoin upon you that policy, as well as duty, requires 
us to humour your uncle in every whim, to agree 
with him in allthings.” 

“But, mother!” said Lizzie, with a pleading look, 
“T never can act from policy, and as to pretending to 
agree with him when I don’t, that would be an abso- 
lute impossibility to me.” 

“I do not choose to argue the matter, Miss. Re- 
member that I insist upon obedience. I only: wish 
you were as precise in other matters as you are in 
your absurd notions ef rightand wrong. You, my 
dear Priscilla, will, I am sure, obey me without a 
question.” 

“Certainly, mamma!” replied the demure young 
lady, in a placid voice. 

‘The tears sprang to Lizzie’s lovely eyes; but she 
smiled them away, and going to the piano-forte, began 
to play and siag in her soft, soothing voice, her 
ruother’s favourite song: 

“Though storms may gather o'er us, 
The sun will smile again; 
Though dark the way before us. 
We're led by love's true chain 
“Though sadly heaves the bosom. 
Joy always follows care; 
There's many a summer blossom 
In winter's tangled hair!" 

Two young and distinguished-looking men, passing 
al ihe time, involuntarily glanced in through the 
open window, and as Lizzie raised her head at the 
rustling of the vine leaves, which they brushed in 
going by, she encountered from a pair of dark grey 
eyes @ momentary glance of earnest admiration, which 
she never afterward forgot. 

For almost the first time in her life, Lizzie Lincoln 
fell into a deep reverie; but it was soon broken by 
the arrival of a carriage, from which alighted a bundle 
of shewis, flannel, ugliness, gout and grumbling, 





which was inttuduced by Mrs. Lincoln to her daugh- 
ters as their invalid uncle. 

Lizzie before he entered had silently placed the 
easiest chair, with a stool before it, in the pleasantest 
corner of the room; but she allowed her mother 
and sister to assist him into it without offering her aid. 

“ My dear sir,” said Mrs. Lincoln, “you are look- 
ing ten years younger than when I last saw you, and 
so like my poor, dead husband!”—her husband, by 
the way, had been considered a remarkably handsome 
man. “ Doesn’t he, Priscilla? Doesn’t he, Lizzie?” 

“ Very much,” said Priscilla. 

And nothing said Lizzie, but walked quietly out of 
the room. 

“ That isa singular young person—that daugliter 
of yours, ma'am,” grumbled the old gentleman; 
“don’t think she takes much pains to please her rich 
uncle.” 

“Oh! my dear sir, you must forgive her; she is 
timid to a fault. Is she not, Priscilla?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said echo. 

And where did Lizzie go? My youthful readers, 
if you have not kind and warm hearts like hers, you 
will never guess; but I dare say you have, and that 
you would have done the same thing. 

She went straight to the spare chamberappropriated 
to her uncle, to see that everything was arranged for 
his comfort, then into the garden, whence she brought 
fresh flowers to adorn the room, then to her own little 
chamber, from which she took a Bible to lay on the 
table by his bed, and then into the kitchen te oversee 
the preparations for his supper. 

Meanwhile, the two young men pursued their walk 
and their conversation. 

“Yes, my dear Howard,‘ said he who had attracted 
Lizzie’s notice, “I tell you the simple truth; I am 
weary of my rank, my ‘wealth, and the insufferable 
attentions which they bring upon me from ambitious 
daughters and manceuvering mammas. How delicious 
it would be to settle quietly down in this charming 
village with such a wife as that bright, beautiful, 
artless-looking girl whom we saw just now through 
the window! But I fear I shall never marry, for I 
shall always be haunted by the idea that my wealth 
is the object of attraction. Unless—Howard! I have 
it! Glorious!” and with his fine, manly face kind- 
ling and glowing with enthusiasm, the young earl 
passed on in earnest conversation with his friend. 

Perhaps he will re-appear ere the close of the story ; 
but in the meantime we must introduce our readers 
to a new character and a new schoolmaster. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar twenty-two years of age Charles Welford came 
to the village of S——, poor and unknown, but his 
mild dignity of manner, his ptepossessing appear- 
ance, his youthful and handsome countenan@gained 
him a host of friends, and the smail number of pupils 
to which he had limited himself was soon made up. 
Mrs. Lincoln sent Lizzie and Priscilla to be perfected 
iu French and Italian—and the former made wonder- 
fully rapid progress—if not in the languages, at least 
in the affections of her teacher. 

“Miss Lincoln,” the master would say, endeavour- 
ing, but in vain, to look stern, “I shall be obliged te 
detain you after school hours if you persist in talking 
and laughing ;” and Lizzie would blush and maiutain 
a demure composure for the next three minutes and a 
half—then he would hear the little gipsy buzzing 
away again, for the least sound of her sweet voice 
always attracted his notice, and calling her to him 
with a grave face, but inward delight, he would point 
silently to a little chair at his side. 

Poor Lizzie, half pouting, half pleaesd, “with a 
smile on her lip aud a tear in her eye,” would quietly 
obey. I rather think Lizzie liked the punishment 
upon the whole, for his dark eyes had talked to her 
soul a language more pleasant than French or Italian ; 
and after looking earnestly up to them for a moment 
to discover if he were really offended—re-assured by 
the glance of affectionate interest which he returned 
to her inquiring gaze, she would study for hours by his 
side, happy and tranquil, and silent as a dove in its 
woodland nest. 

Now and then, when she had been more than usually 
wild and uncontrollable, Mr. Welford would feel it 
his duty to detain her after the other pupils had left, 
in order to give her a serious lecture upon the light- 
ness of her conduct; but the serious lecture generally 
ended in a long ramble through the woeds after 
flowers, to assist their botanical studies. 

And during these rambles they would confide to 
each other’s sympathizing hearts their memories, 
their hopes, their tastes and preferences. Lizzie with 
all the simple, trustful tenderness of a child, and 
Charles with the frankness natural to a spirit still 
fresh, pure and untrammelled. 

“Do you know, Mr. Welford,” said Lizzie, one 
day, ry would give a great deal that my uncle was 
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“Poor! Lizzie—what a strange wish! Why 2” 

“ @h, because—he is so ill, and cross and unhappy 
that I pity him from my heart, and I would be so 
very, very kind to him if he were not rich; but as it 
is, mother makes me treat him coldly.” 

“How? I do not understand you. I thought 
she was all attention to him, and wished you to bo 
so too.” 

“Yes! that is the very reason IT can’t be. Sho 
keeps telling me he will leave us all his money if 
we indulge his whims and agree with him in his 
queer Opinions; and so I make it a rule to be in- 
attentive to him, except in his absence, and then I 
do all I can for his comfort—but that is not much. I 
should so like to soothe his pain by reading to bim, 
or singing, or caressing him. I am afraid he won't 
live long, and he seems to suffer a great deal at times. 
Oh! don’t you wish he were poor?” 

Lizzie was right. 

Ill in mind and body, the unhappy old man was 
daily wasting away. 

Of all bis relations, of all the world, Lizzie Lincoln 
was the only one he loved; and she alone of all 
apparently neglected him. 

Yes! in spite of her neglect, he loved her. 

He struggled against the préference, but in vaia ; 
he could not help it—she was so frank, so sweet, sc 
frolicsome, and above all, so like his favourite brother. 

Importuned, beset, followed, fawned upon for his 
wealth alone, he had become disgusted with life, and 
his naturally kind heart em'vittered by suspicion. 

* * * * * 


“Mrs, Lineoln, don’t you prefer cold muffins to 
hot ones?” asked the uncle at breakfast one day, with 
a look of dogged determination that rather mystified 
his auditors. | 

Mrs. Lincoln changed an involuntary wry face into 
an acquiescent oue—Yf there was anything sho 
preferred hot rather than cold it was a muflin—and 
replied: 

“Oh, decidedly, my dear sir! . They are infinitely 
more palatable cold. I only ordered hot ones to please 
you. We will have some cold ones immediately. John, 
bring some cold muffins.” 

A sardonic smile flickered on the old gentleman's 
farrowed face as he turned to Priscilla : 

“ And which do you prefer ?” , 

Priscilla, as usual, glanced at her mother, and then 
replied: 

“Cold ones, sir, of course,” 

“ Of course,” he repeated, sarcastically. 
Miss Lizzie ?” 

Lizzie looked up frankly in his face. 

“Uncle, you know I like hot ones best; and [ 
pong your taste a very singular one if you prefer them 
cold.” 

“ Who said I preferred themeold?. NotI. Come, 
Lizzie, we will share this nice one together, and here 
comes John with the cold for your mother and Pris- 
cilla. Hand them to your mistress, John. I am sorry, 
ladies, you have been eating hot muffins merely on my 
account.” 

And he glanced at Lizzie so comically, while her 
mother reluctantly helped herself to the unpalatable 
mufiin, that she could scarcely restrain a smile. 


* And you, 


CHAPTER IIL 


A Frew weeks after the conversation alluded to in 
the last chapter, the old man sent for the family to his 
bedside, which he had not left for several days, and 
with a half-repressed chuckle of satisfaction, infermed 
them that he had an important secret to reveal. 

Mrs. Lincoln bent eagerly over him, Priscilla seated 
herself with her usual quiet composure, and Lizzie 
half drew back. 

“ ¥ou have repeatedly told me, madam, that it was 
for my own sake you valued me so highly—for my 
own superior qualities of mind and heart, for my 
striking resemblance to your deceased husband; not 
for my wealth—that wealth was nothing in the eyes 
of affection, etc. I thank you as you deserve for this 
assurance. I will not insult you by a momeat's doubt 
of its sincerity.” Mrs. Lincoln smiled benignly, and 
Lizzie turned impatiently to the window. “I have 
taken you at your word, and fully trusting toits truth, 
have made my will accordingly. It is in the hands of 
my solicitor. I have left the whole of my vast property, 
in specie and landed estate—with the exception of a 
trifling gift—to ome who has never troubled me with 
his company, his attentions or his flattery, a poor 
apprentice. 

Unable to conceal her disappointment and vexation, 
Mrs. Lincoln hurried from the room. 

Priscilla followed with a still statelier step than 
usual, and Lizzie, spriuging from the window, clasped 
her uncle’s hand, exclaiming : 

“Tam go glad! Lamso glad! Now I can nurse 
you with pleasure, and love you as much as I choose!” 

The old man was speechless at first with surprise 
and joy, at length he exclaimed ; 
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“Is it possible you really care for me ?” 

“ Dear, dear uncle, were you not kind to my poor 
father introuble? Did you not assist him with your 
purse and your influence? and do you think I can 
ever forget it?” 

The invalid sunk back on his pillow with closed 
eyes, through which tears, the first he had shed for 
long years, stole over his withered cheeks, and mur- 
muring “Thank God!” fell into a tranquil sleep, still 
holdivg Lizzie’s hand fast locked in his. 

From that time until his death, which happened in 
a few days, she nursed him with the tenderness and 
attention-of an affectionate daughter. 

Mrs. Lincoli was agreeably surprised to find, on 
the opening of the will, that the “trifling gift to one 
very dear to him,” was no less than a sum of £2,000, 
bequeathed to her daughter Elizabeth. 

The latter generously, or, as she said, justly, shared 
this sum with her mother and sister, and affairs went 
on as before, excepting that somehow the rambles 
after flowers in the woods grew longer and more 
frequent. 

“ We are trying to find the little blue ‘ forget-me- 
not,’ which Mr. Welford is sure grows in these woods 
somewhere,” said poor’ Lizzie, blushing and smiling, 
when one day a friend questioned her rather too 
closely upon the subject. 

* © * * . 

Autumn hai come. with its cheerful fires, its picnic 
fites and evening dances, and with it came to the 
village of S—— a young and wealthy nobleman, 
who fell desperately in love with Lizzie at a party; 
and one afternoon when she came into her mother's 
little parlour, looking particulary Dewitching in her 
simple straw*bonnet and graceful mantilla, and found 
him there alone, lic suddenly offered her his hand and 
heart. 

But Lizzie laughed the matter off, by telling him 
that she could not possibly stop to accept it, as she 
was in a great hurry to go into the woods, in scarch 
of a certain little blue flower called the “ forget-me- 
not.” 

Away she tripped, and when she returned, an hour 
after sunset, the youth had vanished, and the village 
“that had known him, knew him no more.” ‘ 

* * * * 


A flood of warm golden light from the setting sun 
poured in through a vista of the woods, and lighted 
up a picture well worthy of such an Mumiuation. 

A young and graceful girl was leaning agairst the 
trunk of a noble tree. Her straw bonnet lay on the 
mossy rock beside her. 

Her soft curls fell showering round her face as 
she bent over a flower which she held in her hand. 
It was the little blue ° forget-me-not,” from whose 
mystic petals many a romantic village maid has 
learned her destiny. 

Leaf after leaf the blushing girl pulled off, mur- 
muring as she did so in alow and trembling tone, 
half sportive, half in earnest, ‘‘He loves me—he 
loves me not—he loves me—he loves me not ;” only 
one leaf remained—‘* He loves——” the flower was 
gently withdrawn, and the hand that held it pressed 
passionately to the lips of a noble looking youth who 
had stolen unperceived around the tree. 

“Tiet me speak for the last leaf, Lizzie,” he whis- 
pered, “He loves thee more than life! Dear one, 
may he believe his love returned ?” 

Lizzie smiled through her tears—he drew her to 
his heart! 

For a moment the lingering sunshine rested softly 
on the fair tableau, then passed and left. it to the 
holier light of love, 

* * * * * 

“ Have you found the blue ‘forget-me-not’ yet?” 
said the good old rector of S——, with a meaning 
smile, toa fairand white-robed maiden at his side, 
as they sat with others at-the bridal feast about a 
year after the performance of the forest-tableau. 
Lizzie Welford looked up in her husband's eyes, which 
were bent fondly upon her, and smiled, but did not 
reply. 

Pleasant and. comfortable, but simply furnished, 
was the cottage in which the schoolmaster and his 
beautiful and Lappy wife passed the first few months 
of their marriage. 

But Charles grew restless then, and he persuaded 
Lizzie—who never could resist, his persuasions—to 
take a little journey with him. 

In their own humble chaise they travelled through 
the delightful and richly cultivated country, and 
Lizzie was enchanted with almost all she saw. There 
was but oné drawback on her happiness; and, that 
had always been her chief trouble from childkood— 
her sympathies were too powerful to allow her to be- 
hold poverty or misery in any shape without a pang 
of pity and an ardent wish to relieve it; and this her 
humble means would not always allow her to do, 

As she passed some beggars ou the road, to whom 
she had thrown some silver, she. turned to her hus- 
band with tears in her eyes, and said. 





“Oh, Charles! I never care for wealth for my own 
sake, but would it not be divine happiness to possess 
the power of relieving others?” 

Charles smiled—rather too gaily, she thought, but 
he pressed her hand so tenderly that she could not 
chide him. 

At the close of the second day’s journey, they came 
toa beautiful and extensive park, through the vistas 
of which they could catch now and then a glimpse of 
a magnificent mansion. Lizzie thought it must be a 
palace. 

Her eyes flashed with delight, and then filled with 
tears. 

She was excited and nervous, she knew not 
why. She had read of such places, but she had 
never seen one, and she begged Charles to step the 
at? for a fow moments, that she might gaze her 
wil. 

“We will drive through the park,” said her hus- 
band. “I know the owner well.” 

She thought his voice trembled, and looking up in 
his face, she saw that it was lighted up with a glow of 
lofty exultation, which so well became his refined and 
aristocratic beauty that she involuaotarily raised his 
haud to her lips aud kissed it fondly, yet with a vague 
fear for which she could not account. 


entrance of the house. As they approached, it was 
flang wide open; and from a train of liveried ser- 
vants stepped forth an old man, who smiled an ear- 
nest welcome as he respectfully assisted Charles to 
alight. 

Lizzie was dumb with wonder. 

** Come!” said her husband, holding out his hand. 

“Where are you taking me, Charles ?” 

‘To my home, dear Lizzie,” he exclaimed, pressing 
her fondly to his bosom, as he bore her half-faintine 
into the library, where a pleasaut fire was kindled. 


|‘ Welcome to my home—to the home of my fathers ! 


my own, my precious wife!” 

“ Aad who then are you, my husband ?” asked the 
bewildered and half-frightened Lizzie, sinkiug on a 
sofa by his s de. 

“My dear Howard,” said he, laughing, to a 
young man who at that moment hastily entercd the 
room, “ before you welcome me, introduce me to my 
wife !” 

“ The Earl of E——, dear madam,” said his friend, 
coming forward with a smile. 

“The Earl of » sweet countess,” eclioed 
Charles. . “Think you that dear forehead will ache 
beneath this toy?” 

And taking from a casket a coronet of diamonds, he 
placed it on her head and kissed her tearful eyes. 

And what did the youthful countess do? 

Forgive her, Etiquette! Forgive her, Mr. Howard ! 
She was weary-almost exhausted with excitement 
and fatigue—and closing her lashes, still wet with 
tears, upon her husband's shoulder, sho murmured a 
blessiug upon his name, and fell fast asleep, like a 
tired child as she was ! 

Courteous reader! if you have not already followed 
her example, you may doso now—for my story is 
ended. I’. 8. G. 


Tue Waite Winow.—The Strand Exchange, in 
the time of William and Mary, was the scene of the 
pretty story of the “ White Widow.” Forseveral days 
a Sempstress appeared at one side of the stalls, clothed 
in white, and wearing a white mask. She excited 
great curiosity, and all the fashionable world thronged 


her stall. This mysterious milliner was at last dis- 
covered to be no less person than the Duchess of ‘Tyr- 
connell, widow of Talbot, the detested Lord Deputy 
of Ireland under James II. Unable to obtain a secret 
access to her family, and almost starving,she had been 
compelled to turn shopwoman. Her relatives provided 
for her directly the story became known. The duchess 
was the Frances Jennings mentioned by Grammont, 
and sister to the Duchess of Marlborough. 


Tue Buryinc Beettes.—The Burying Beetles, 
sometimes called the “ Sextons,” exhibit a very inter- 
esting kind of instinct in providing for their larva, 
These Necrophori, as they are sometimes called, are 
some of them very handsome, being most frequently 
red or orange-coloured, and finely spotted or barred 
with black. Gledetsch, in his “‘ Recreations of Natural 
History,” published in 1765, has givena very interest- 
ing account of their habits. He tells us that if a dead 
reptile or piece of flesh be placed as a bait for them at 
the proper season, they appear in an incredibly short 
time, guided no doubt by an extremely keen sense of 
smell, which enables them to scent it from a consider- 
able distance. When they arrive, they appear to 
survey the object with a certain kind of deliberation, 
as though taking the measure of its dimensions ; after 
which they at once commence digging underneath, 
and sometimes bury it above a foot deep, the whole 
Operation occupyiug but a few hours, When thie 
work is complete, the female deposits hor eggs upon 
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tho object, and it is ten. covered up so as to leave but 
little trace of the performance. An instance is 
recorded of the singular manner in which their in- 
stinct enables them to overcome unexpected difficulties 
when they occur. A mole, as it is said, was suspended 
to the upper end of a stick fixed firmly in the ground, 
and the scent of the carcass soon attracted the 
“ Sextons,” who appeared at first much disconcerted 
by the situation of the coveted supply of provender 
for their future progeny. After a kiud of consulta- 
tion, however, which appears to have been very much 
to the point, they proceeded to: undermine the stick, 
which, yielding to a few hours’ unceasing labour, at 
last fell, and the prize was » ‘cured and duly interred 
after the usual fashion.—Ths Butterfly Vivarium, by 
Noel Humphreys. 

TUERE are at present 150 lifeboats on the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, belonging to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, and 35 to local boards 
Lhe mortar aud rocket apparatus stations no w nuinber 
243, and are under the management of tlhe coist- 
guard and the board of Trade. During the year 1864 
aud the first eight months of 1865, 627 lives (besides 
25 vessels) were saved by the lifeboats of the National 
Institution alone, and 395 by shore boats and other 
A sum of 
£2,297 was expended by the Institution in tic same 
petiod ia vewards; and £34,128 on its various esta- 
biishmenut round the coasts of tie British Isles. In 
the presence of facts like these, th Lifeboat Institution 
need have no wmisgiving in respect to pecuniary sup- 
port, whilst it pursues vigorously aud successfully the 
great and national objects for the promotion of which 
it was estallished more than forty years ago 

EVA ASHLEY. 
Eee ae ae 
CUAPTER XXV. 
AN ESCAPE, 


Mus. Asucux’s excitement alarmed her husband 
and he tenderly said: 

“No, my darling ; if all the world accused you, and 
you declared yourself innocent, I would take your 
word, even if circuystantial evidence condemned you 
But you are ill, Daisy; you must be delirious to talk 
in such a strain as this.” 

A strange laugh came from her lips, and she said : 

“T believe i am distraught. I feel fever rising in 
my veins; but I must get home before I can afford to 
be ill. Yes, yes—I will get home and stay there 
Dvn'task me to come away from it again—pray don't 
I am happy there, and safe—safe! Oh, I wish I had 
never come kere—never heard——Oh, heaves, am 
I losing all power to restrain my tongue ?” 

She looked so wild and feverish, that the squire was 
thoroughly alarmed, and he insisted tliat she should 
retire to bed at once, and endeavour to compose her- 
self to sleep. 

It was easy enough to obey the first, but the last 
seemed impossible of attainment. 

Mrs. Ashley felt as if she should never again be 
able to compose the tumult of contending emotions 
that raged in her heart; but she l.id her head upon 
its uneasy pillow, closed ler aching eyes, and made 
the doting uld man believe that she at leugth slept, 
in the hope that he would seek the repose she knew 
he so greatly needed. 

He refused to leave his idol, and ordered a couch to 
be placed near the bed on which she lay, that he might 
watch over her through the night. 

It was a weary, weary vizil to his poor crushed 
Daisy, who could not utter in his presence the moans 
of anguish that arose to her lips, to be forced back 
again upon her aching heart. 

She believed the wrong she had committed was almost 
atoned for during those hours of suffering, and laid 
the flattering unction to her soul that since te deed 
was irrevocable, she might yet find pardon for her sin. 

On the following morning she was too ill to rise 
till late in the day, and she did not leave her room 
till the carriage which was to take them to the station 
was at the door. 

Then heavily veiled, almost sustained by the sup- 
porting arm of the squire, she descended the stairs and 
stepped into the vehicle. 

She wondered if Martin was actually gone, or if 
he was in the crowd watching to discover somo 
further proof of the fatal identity he suspected, aud 
she trembled and grew cold at the thought. 

Mrs. Ashley dared not look around to see if a once 
familiar face was ariong the group near the door, 
and she cowered down upon her seat, and drew Ler 
shrouding veil more closely around her. , 

She drew a deep breath ag the carriage rolled away 
from the hotel without the detection she so deeply 
dreaded, and her usual presence of mind returned as 
the distauce from the scene of danger increased. 

The station was gained without any accident, and 
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the party took their places. The bell was ringing, 
and Mrs. Ashley wished they would start without 
a moment of further delay, for every instant, she be- 
lieved, was fraught with danger to herself. 

At length the train was put in motion, but so 
slowly that she could see what was going on without. 
A cab’ came rapidly towards the station, driven by a 
‘young man ina naval uniform. 

Mrs. Ashley trembled, and sunk suddenly back 
upon her seat, for the occupant of the cab drew up 
beside the platform, and eagerly scanned every win- 
dow as the long train slowly moved out of the station. 

With an air of extreme disappointment, he mut- 


tered: 

“ Baffled at last! After all my trouble in getting 
leave to come ashore for the few last hours, the bird 
has flown, and I have not found out if it was Margaret 
Brandon. But I am a fool to think that she could 
ever become the wife of that old millionaire, even if 
ehe dared do such a thing.” 

The train vanished, and whipping up his horse, 
Martin returned baflled, he confessed, for that time, 
but resolute to follow up the clue accidentally guined, 
whenever time and opportunity allowed him to do so. 

The heavy pulsations of Mrs. Ashley's heart did not 
cease till they were whirling along at a rate that defied 
pursuit, and she then becamo faint at the thought of 
the danger she had sunarrowly escaped. She mentally 
murmured: 

“Three years—three years of safety—for he said he 
would be away that long. In that time I can take such 
measures to evade him us must prove successful. Yes, 
yes, I must—I must, for everything is now at stake for 
me.” 

The squire watched over her with extreme solici- 
tude, for he saw that something had given a shock to 
ber which threatened to produce serious consequences. 

Aware of his uneasiness concerning herself, Mrs. 
Ashley summoned all her energies to her assistance, 
to enable her to sit up till she was again safe at 
Ashurst. 

Then, the long tension ended, there was no longer 
@ necessity for self-control, and the sufferer suc- 
ecumbed beveath the mysterious weight that was 
pressing her to the dust. 

She was too il] to attend the quict funeral of Mrs. 
Wentworth, and Dr. Manton was immediately sum- 
moned to her side. 

He pronounced her nervous system deranged by 
gome recent shock, and ordered sedatives. The invalid 
listened to him vaguely, and slyly threw away his 
medicines in place of taking them. 

She felt convinced that they could do her no good; 
the death-struggle between the last remains of prin- 
ciple and the voice of self-interest was wearing her to 
the grave; but she persuaded herself that she had 
mow no other path open to her than the one which 
ded to guilt and degradation. 

The first pin against a helpless infant had 
plonged her into a sea of wrong, from which there 
was no escape for ber without utter and irretriev- 
eble ruin to herself and the child for whom she had 
risked so much ; and slowly and gradually she recon- 
ciled herself to the position she felt in a manner forced 

occupy. 
ror ost there was nothing now left but to 
dling to the worldly prosperity she had purchased 
et the sacrifice of everything she had once valued, 
end her fina! resolution was to retain it at all hazards. 

Mrs. Ashley felt that she was a worse woman for 
every struggle in which she conquered, for she was 
webelling against her best instincts, and clutching 
to her heart the price which had been paid for the 
@ou! which was once pure and noble, though it had 
fallen before poverty and temptation. 

During this season of suffering, her conduct toward 
the squire was even more capricious than it had been 
before their union. - 

At times she would scarcely permit him to ap- 

bh her; but seeing how unhappy that rendered 
ie, ae would repent of her coldness, and herself 
lavish caresses upon him, aud entreat him to pardon 
her waywardness. 

This he readily did, for he still adored her through 
every phase of her capricious and inscrutable cha- 
cacter. t 

Many months of perfect calm at length in a measure 
eestored her tranquillity; her mind, long vibrating be- 
tween right and expediency, finally settled on the last, 
end the long struggle ended. x 

Mrs. Ashley seemed to regain her old elasticity 
of temperament and gaiety of heart, but a harder 
expression than was natural to her charming fea- 
¢ures settled upon them, and it was evident that a 
ehange had passed over her which was not for the 
Better. 


Frank Wentworth fell naturally into his place in 
@he family, and he soon fondly attached himself to 
his adopted mother, who, even in Ler moments of 
greatest irritability, never failed to speak kindly and 
gently tothe orphan boy. 





He bore no resemblance to his mother’s family, which 
was a source of regret to his grandfather; it was long 
before Squire Ashley could overcome his repugnance 
to the memory of his father sufficiently to caress his 
son; but gradually the fearless and clever lad made 
his way to the heart which had so long closed itself 
against him, and Frank took the place in his grand- 
father’s affections and home to which he was justly 
entitled. 

The fondness of the lad for Bessie was the first 
thing that touched the old man; she now began to 
toddle about and speak in the first imperfect accents 
of babyhood. 

Squire Ashley watched the children with extreme 
interest from day to day as they played together, and 
it interested him to see with what care Frank would 
shield the younger one from every danger, and his 
tact and tenderness, he thought, gave a clue to the 
character of the future man. 


CHAPTER XXV1L 
HUNTED DOWN. 


Arrer the clouded days which followed the visit to 
London, a long period of sunshine rested on Ashurst, 
and Squire Ashley seemed to grow younger in the 
genial atmosphere of peace and affection which sur- 
rounded him. 

Mrs. Ashley was certainly a model wife and mother, 
for she neglected no duty that devolved upon her, she 
made her husband happy, was adored by the children, 
and respected by the servants. 

Nearly three years lapsed away in this Eden-like 
calm, when the mistress of the house was again 
attacked with the nevvcus restlessness which had so 
nearly proved fatal tc .cr once before. 

She secluded herse/f as :auch as possible in her own 
chamber, and even there sue would start and change 
colour at the approach of a strange step, or a sudden 
knock upon the door. 

Again the family physician was baffled, and she 
locked deep in her own heart the cause of her illness. 
Again tbat bitter struggle between principle and 
interest convulsed both heart and brain; but, as 
before, the latter conquered, though the bitter anguish 
with which she often muttered, “Too late—too late !” 
was pitiable. 

If she had sinned, she suffered, for by yielding to 
temptation she had entangled herself in a net from 
which there was no escape, yet which she feared was 
gradually narrowing around her with every passing 
hour. 

If detection fell upon her aow, she was ruined, 
destroyed—nothing would be left to her but to hide 
her head in shame and die. 

During this season of suffering Mrs. Ashley would 
scarcely permit her child to be absent from her a 
moment. The very danger that menaced them both 
seemed to strengthen the fond maternal love she had 
always felt for her danghter. 

She would sit for hours with the little girl clasped 
in her arms, using every art to amuse and detain her ; 
and this was easily accomplished, as Bessie’s playmate 
now went regularly to aschool in the neighbourhood ; 
and in Frank’s absence the child was glad to have her 
Minny, as she called Mrs. Ashley, to play with and 
amuse her. 

Her passionate affection for the little girl was com- 
mented on by every one that saw them together; but 
with ready tact, Mrs. Ashley managed to avert 
suspicion by caressing Frank with nearly as great a 
show of affection when he was near her. 

She was really very fond of the bright and pro- 
mising lad, but the only creature that entered into 
her heart of hearts was her own darling, who seemed 
all the nearer to her because others were ignorant of 
the tie that bound them together. 

One afternoon the squire came into her room and 
found Bessie, with her little, dimpled hands clasped 
in those of her mother, on whose lap she was kneeling. 
She stretched out her fat arms to their utmost extent, 
and pressed her rosy lips to those of Mrs. Ashley, 
ending each performance with a burst of ringing 
laughter. 

He half-envied the perfect good understanding that 
seemed to exist between them, and the child turned 
her charming face towards him and replied : 

“Dan'pa, we’s mes’rin love-ribbin; ain’t it nice?” 

“Tt seems to be, from the way you and Minny 
appear to enjoy it. I do believe, Daisy, that if this 
little creature were your own child, you could not 
love her more dearly than you do.” 

Mrs. Ashley flushed and grew pale, as she re- 

lied : 
ar Was she not my nurse child? Why, then, shall 
I not love her; especially as she took the place of one 
that was removed from me ?” 

“True, my love; Bessie was sent as a consolation, 
and your tender heart accepted her as such. I under- 
stand the feelings you cherish for my pretty pet. It 





is strange, but neither of my grandchildren bear the 
slightest resemblance to my family. If it were not 
for the mark on Bessie’s arm, I should be almost 
tempted to believe that she is not of my blood; and 
Frank is the living image of his father.” 

For an instant the heart of the listener stood still, 
but she rallied her courage sufficiently to say : 

“ Bessie may grow like your family as she advances 
toward womanhood. She is such a baby yet that you 
cannot tell what she will be in the future.” 

The squire lifted a ring of soft hair from the brow of 
the child, and said : 

“T can easily tell that this golden-brown aureole 
that crowns her like a halo will never darken to tho 
tint which characterizes my family; nor those limpid 
greyish-blue eyes ever assume‘the flashing blackness 
of those of my race. No—the child is a blonde. I 
suppose she is like her mother, and I am quite satis- 
fied that it should be so, for her father was anything 
but a pride and a comfort to me.” 

He sighed heavily as he finished speaking; and 
anxious to turn the conversation from the dangerous 
topic of the little girl’s appearance, Mrs. Ashley 
said : 


“You have never yet confided to me the mystery 
concerning your son, which you have more once 
hinted at. As Bessie’s father, I naturally feel a 
deep interest in learning what caused his early 
death. Will you tell me now? I am. just in the 
mood to hear it, for I need something to arouse and 
excite me,” 

“T have often wished to tell you this sad story, 
Daisy; but its very memory is so terrible to me that 1 
always haveshrunk from it. Since it is your wish to 
know what has been too long concealed from you, I 
will reveal the secret now.” 

Mrs. Ashley trembled in spite of herself, for there 
was something ominous in the voice and manner of the 
squire, and she wondered why she should be moved 
at the prospect of hearing a revelation she had long 
desired ; one which she had no idea could possess any 
peculiar interest for herself. 

She faintly said: 

“<Tf it will not distress you too much, I shall be 
glad to hear the story new.” 

He sat down beside her, kissed Bessie, and placing 
her on the floor, bade her run out on thelawn and play 
with Winny till her Minny called her again. 

Glad to escape into the sunshine, the child shook ber 
radiant curls and rushed out, calling loudly on the 
name of her nurse. 

Mrs. Ashley arose and ran her slender fingers 
through the whitened locks of her husband, as she 

gly said: 

“Something has troubled you to-day, love. Shall 
I not share your burdens as well as your joys? Tell 
me what has moved you, that I may endeavour to 
console you.” 

Squire Ashley drew her down beside him, and after 
& pause, said: 

“T have been thinking of that sad, sad time, my 
love, before you came hither to become the light aud 
life of my desolate existence. Through all these 
happy years, Margaret, I have had one concealment 
from you which has now becomes burden. My pride 
has hitherto withheld me from speaking of it, even to 
you, but to-day letters have come to me of so unex- 
pected a nature that I must speak of this new trouble 
to some one in whose sympathy and discretion I have 
perfect reliance.” 

"" You may trust me as your second self!” was the 
reply. 

And with atglance of fend confidence, the squire 
replied : 

“I know it, my good Daisy, and I have come to you 
for consolation and advice.” 

He comes and she waited in a state of nervous 
impatience for him to explain himself. He vaguely 
went on: 

“We were speaking of Leon. Have you seen the 
gravestone in the burying-ground which bears his 
name? But why should Task such a question? Of 
course you have seen it.” 

“Yes, I have seen it, many times!” 

Squire Ashley regarded her steadily as he asked : 

“What would you say to me if I should tell you 
that the marble lies—that no son of mine lies be- 
low it?” : 

Mrs. Ashley shrank from the searching glance he 
fixed upon her. She felt herself growing pale, and a 
death-chill seemed to strike to her very soul. She 
faintly gasped: 

“Where then is he? What have you done with 
him during all these years?” 

He drew a long breath, and said: 

“Let me tell you the story from the beginning, 
Margaret, and then you will be able to find some 
excuse for the deception I was compelled to practise. 
In those days I was hard—hard as the nether mill- 
stove, and pride was the strongest feeling of my 
nature. It led me to cast off my daughter when she 
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made a poor marriage, and refuse all her prayers for 
forgiveness, It led me to pao upon my un- 
happy son the sentence of legal death, expatriation 
from his native land, and the renunciation of the 
name Ino longer considered him worthy to bear. 
Margaret, you came to me as the spirit of mercy and 
love, you have c my nature, and it is due to 
yuu to confide entirely in you.” 

bewilderment. Was 


Mrs. Ashley listened in 

she to understand that the :supposed father of the 
heiress yet dived, that he ht yet not toly snatch 
from her daughter the ce she sacrificed 
on entiaadle to tate eee ae protattion tho staid ‘ho 
tal au to e 
believed to be his own ? Bd he 


The last thought almost deprived her of: breath, 
ce ley then lives. It was unki ceal 
this from me so long! by le N 
you proffered to tell me, I unde 
prance banishing him 


than to g 
conduct of 


you 

ipa wero sealed on sucha subject. 
Old Jupiter is the only ene who is aware that my 
reckless son yet lives, and he would be torn by wild 
horses sooner than betray it, unless I commanded him 


to 

“Where is Mr. Ashley now, and what is his history 
pres he left his native land?” she forced herself to 
as 

“He has travelled much, but at this time he is in 
Italy, and he has written to make the strangest con- 
fession tome. In spite of all my efforts to induce 
Grace Arden not to trust him with her life and 
fortune, she insisted that as their marriage was Jegal, 
she was bound to follow him into exile, since it was 
his wish that she should do so, She eloped with him 
under his assumed name, and was again married to 
him. She went with him, and at her request I acted 
as agent for her, receiving her income, and transmitting 
it to her in Paris. 

“ Until to-day I believed that Grace was contented 
with the lot she had chosen, and happy in the child 
she bore in the first year of her marriage; but I have 
thesorrew of new knowing that Leon hassystematically 
deceived me for the last three years, and the woman 
he now claims as his wife bas assisted him to do so.” 

“What woman? and what has become of Grace?” 
asked the deeply interested listener. 

Since Leon Ashley had another child who was the 
heiress to her mother’s fortune, he would be likely to 
leave the abandoned one to those who had so long 
cared for her. 

The squire sadly went on: 

“My son’s last wife has recently become the mother 
of a son, and he has written to me to confess what 
has been so long concealed. It seems that at the 
birth of her daughter, Grace Arden lost her reason, 
and she has been in a mad-house from that time till 
her death, which took place about two months ago. 

“ When assured by her physicians that Grace would 
never recover her reason, Leon obtained a divorce 
and married an English lady, who, he assures me, 
ar made him a most excellent and affectionate 
wife,” 

“ And what is Mr. Ashley’s object in writing this 
statement to you now ?” she steadily asked. 

“ Leon knows that I am an old man, and he fears 
that I will make a will in accordance with a promise 
made to him on that sad night, to bequeath the whole 
of my estate to the daughter of his first wife. He 
states that shortly before Grace lost her mind, she 
gave him a deed which entitles him to the income 
arising from her property during the minority of her 
child. Leon goes on to say that his habits are such 
that he can save nothing from the large sum annually 
transmitted to him; andas the fortune of his last 
wife is trifling, the son just born to him will be 
destitute unless I make some alteration in my testa- 
mentary provisions and. divide the estate equally 
between the two children. As he relinquished his 
own claim on me in fayour of his daughter, he de- 
mands that Ishall make this change in my will.” 


“It is a strange and exciting story; but what do 
you intend to do?” 

“T will do what I think just. I have made Leon a 
liberal allowance, in addition to the large sum he 
annually draws from the Arden estates ; and if he docs 
not choose to curtail his own extravagance for the 
sake of providing for his son, the child must do 
without fortune. The son of so deceitful and un- 
principled a woman as this Augusta must be, shall 
never cut Frank out of his share of my estate by 
being permitted to come in as co-heir with Bessie.” 

A bright flush of triumph came from the eyes of 
per Ashley, and she lifted his hand to. her lips, and 
said: 


“T felt sure that I could trust to your sense of 
justice to do what was right by little Frank. He is 





.a noble boy, and he will be worthy to represent your 

amily in the time to come,” 

|) T hope so—I believe so—for he isa lad of promise. 
Phe present Mrs. Leon. Ashley has her 
est by writing to me 

nd I think she and her 


gto prove no credit to his blood, and I shall do 
g for him beyond leaving a few hundred pounds 
bate him. The bulk ps property I shall 


@meath to the two children who brighten our daily. 


#,and give us something to look forward to in the 
wi ad 


T can see that every 
place Frank on a 
nd wished to make a 

stion to you, a 
Hill do better for them than they will be likely to 

or themselves.” 
do you mean, Daisy ? You know that you 
ly to speak to be listened to, with respect at 
After an agitated pause, Mrs. Ashley said : 

“Frank is a fine child, and I feel assured that he 
will mature into and true man. I confess to 
you that, | 5 thought of our pretty Bessie 
hereafter « ng the victim of a mere fortune- 
hunter, as so many girls possessing property do. 
Marriage is a lottery at the best, in which more blanks 
than prizes are won; and if I had children of my 
own I would endeavour to fix their matrimonial fate 
as far as it lay in my power to doso. Place the future 
of those children beyond doubt, by making it neces- 
sary to wed each other, if they would enjoy your 
estate after you are gone. They love each other 
now—they must be happy together.” 

Squire Ashley listened to her with some surprise ; 
he thoughtfully said: 

“This is not the first time you have thought of 
this, Daisy, but it seems unfair to clog the inheritance 
of these little ones with a condition from which one, 
or both, may hereafter recoil.” 

“Not unfair, if by that means you secure a noble 
husband for your heiress—a lovely wife for your 
heir!” she eagerly replied. “ Besides, in that case the 
estate will remain intact. Frank can assume your 
name, and sustain the ancient prestige of his 
family.” 

Mrs. Ashley knew that in this she was touching 
the squire in his most vulnerable point, for he had 
long resisted the entreaties of his wife that Frank 
shoula share the estate with Bessie because he wished 
it to remain undivided. Confident of her power to 
induce him eventually to yield on both points, Mrs. 
Ashley had persevered until the first one was gained ; 
and she now saw with alarm that, unless her plans 
were speedily carried into effect, a counter influence 
might frustrate them, and leave the two young crea- 
tures, whose future she so earnestly desired to rest in 
her hands, free to choose or reject each other as their 
inclination prompted. 

She must give her daughter a legal claim on the 
Ashley estate, and only by binding her irrevocably to 
Frank could this bedone. The want of fortune, Mrs. 
Ashley believed to be the greatest of evils, and she 
had made up her mind that if either of these children 
ventured to oppose her will in the time to come, the 
one that thwacted her should bear the stings of as 
grinding poverty as she herself had once known. 

But she comforted herself with the belief that her 
child would not be the one to suffer thus. Her 
training—her influence over Bessie—must prevent 
that; and to bend Frank to her will she had the 
dying wishes of his mother to influence him to the 
course she so ardently desired. 

Mrs. Ashley would not see that any obstacle could 
hereafter intervene to prevent a union so desirable 
to herself, and she used all her power over her 
doting husband to bring him over to his own views. 

Squire Ashley would not immediately give his 
consent to alter his will, but he left the question open 
to future discussion ; and assured in her own mind of 
ultimate success, Mrs. Ashley went out to join her 
daughter on the lawn, while the squire retired to the 





library to reply to the letter of his son. 


you will listen to it I think, 





It was a soft bright October day; tho early frost 
had thrown their gorgeous livery over the forest, and 
the trees blazed in garments of crimson and gold; the 
atmosphere was filled with the dreamy haziness of 
summer, and Mrs. Ashley sat down on atrustic 
seat to reflect on what had recéntly passed between 
herself and her husband. 

The prattls of Bessie broke in upon the thonghts 
that thronged upon her, and she commanded 
Winny to take the child into the house. After a few 
moments she felt too restless to remain seated, and she 
arose and walked toward a grove of ash tress which 
lay beyond the boundary of the lawn. 

Of late she very rarely went beyond the environs. 
of Ashurst, but the beauty of the woodland lured ber- 
on, and she passed through a large gate and sauntered 
slowly along the winding path over which the arch- 
ing trees cast a flickering shade. 

The fear which had lain so heavily at hor heart. 
was ina measure set at rest, for several months had: 
passed away since the three years ended, and she had: 
heard nothing of Martin. 

As they drew to a close, for the first timeshe would 
lave asked to leave Ashurst for a season, but the in- 
creasing infirmities of the squire compelled. her to 
forego her own and she awaited in fear and 
trembling the advent of the man who had it in his 
power to.ruin her. 

If “coming events cast their shadows before,” on 
this day.she should have thought of him, but she did 
not—she. felt almost assured that he had given up a 
Quest in which he had no personal concern, and she. 
was safe. 

Her thoughts wandered far back to the home of her 
girlhood: on such a day as this she had walked in 
the woodland with her first lover, had listened to his 
avowals of undying affection; had received upon her 
virgin lips the first kiss of love, and in that hour 
Mrs. Ashley’s heart was full of that past which had 
been so brief and beautiful. 

On the next day she and Frank Wilde were married, 
and after one little week of happiness he sailed with. 
her father on that voyage which had proved so fatal. 

She gained the edge of the woodland, and wearied' 
with the unusual exercise, Mrs. Ashley sat down on 
a rustic bench which had been placed a short dis- 
tance from the road, and gave herself up to bitter: 
and unavailing regret for the unprincipled act which 
had decided her whole future fate. 

She did not hear the sound of beating hoofs upom 
thg road; absorbed in her own feelings, she had no 
thought for what was passing near her, till suddenly 
@ horseman drew up in front of her, and lifting his 
hat, respectfully asked: 

“Will you be so good as to inform me, madam, if 
the mansion I am near is that of Squire Ashley?” 
and the speaker peered curiously at the veiled faca. 
She repressed the cry that arose to her lips, and 
clutching her veil more closely to her face, she tried 
to disguise her voice as she tremulously replied : 

“That is Ashurst, sir, but Squire Ashley rarely 
receives strangers.” 

“* My business is not with him, but with his lady,” 
was the response. ‘ Does she also seclude herself ?” 

“She seldom leaves her home, and I scarcely think 
she will receive you just now, for she has been much 
of an invalid of late. I see Mrs. Ashley every day, 
sir, and if you will communicate your business to me, 
I will inform her as soon as I return.” 

“That is a cool proposal to make to a stranger, if 
you are one to me,” replied the young man, as he 
leisurely dismounted and fastened his horse to a 
neighbouring tree. Then approaching her, he added, 
“Tam fully persuaded, madam, that Mrs. Ashley ia 
before me now—is it not so ?” 

With sudden fire she asked : 

“ And if she is, sir, by what right do you address 
her in this insolent manner?” 

“By the right of an oldacquaintance, I am very sure. 
Pray, madam, throw aside your veil, that I may look 
upon your face once more, and claim you as my old 
playmate, Margaret Brandon.” 

Mrs. Ashley visibly trembled, but she steadicd her 
voice, and replied: 

“Your impertinence, sir, is beyond endurance. If 
it continues, I will seek with you the presence of my 
husband, and compel you to explain your meaning. 
Who is Margaret Brandon, and what is she to me ?” 

“She is only your double, that is all,” he retorted, 
with perfect nonchalance. “If I had not felt sure of 
your ideutity before I camo hither, the sound of your 
voice would have set my last doubts at rest, in spite 
of your efforts to disguise it. Mrs. Wilde, why should 
you play off this farce with me? Three years since I 
saw you, and recognized you, in spite of the change 
in your position. 1 madeevery effort to soe you again, 
but was bafiled—no matter how. I have just returned 
from a long cruise, and I made use of my first 
days of leisure to come hither to unmask you. Ths 
confiding old man, who has been made your dupe, 
shall know you for what youare. You dave no rights 





to be here—no right to bear lis name, and you know 
it. I little thought such s!iame would ever come 
to the daughter of so honourable and whole-souled a 
man as your father was.” | 

Mrs. Ashley cast herself before him in abject fear. 
She tore aside her veil, and entreated, in broken 
tones : | 

“Pity me, John Martin, and do not destroy me, | 
x8 you threaten. For the sake of him who was the | 
est friend your orphan boyhood ever had, have 
ercy on me. Even him whom I have deeply | 
wronged would never crush me as you are doing. 
Yes, | was Margaret Brandon. then Mrs. Wilde, and | 
iow I bear the honoured station of wife to the good 
ld man who lives in yonder house. Have compas- 
sion on him, for he loves me! have mercy on me, for 
[ am bound to him by chains of iron! I heard you 
talking near me on a recent occasion. What you said 
was intended for my ears I understood full well, 
and the revelation then made crushed me almost | 
into the grave. But of intended wrong I was inno- | 
cent. I swear to you I was!” 

She stopped, panting and breathless, and Martin 
raised her up and placed her upon the seat again. 

He seemed moved by her distress, and presently 
said : 

“How could you remain in the position you hold 
as § » Aslley’s wife a moment after learning | 
that—— 

She raised ber hand deprecatingly, aud passionately 
asKkeu 
““What could I then do but remain where fate had 
ast me? Ob, John, you will not beso cruel as to 
betray me—to cause me to be cast out with scorn aud 
sontumely from the only shelter J can claim on | 
earth? If you can ao this, you are much charged 
from the | my poor father reared. If he could | 
rise from his grave, he would bitterly reproach you 
for meddling with what you do not fully under- 
stand.” | 

Martin seemed deeply to feel this appeal, and 
Placing himself on the seat beside her, more gently | 
Se 


yu 


“This appeal to the memory of your father shall | 
not be made in vain, Margaret. 1 will spare you, | 
and leave you to such happiness as you can find in | 
the degrading shackles that bind you to this super- | 
apnuated oki man, if you will tell me what you have | 
done with poor Frank’s child. On my last cruise, | 
I met with a man nained Hunter at Oporto. We 

struck up an intimacy. I told him who reared me 

from boyhood, and afterwards procured me a berth as 

midshipman in the uavy, and incidentally spoke of | 
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Frank Wilde. The name struck him, and the men- 
tion of it led to his telling me of his acquaintance with 
you, the destitution in which he found you, and your 
employment as nurse to the daughter of some 
wealthy man. When he mentioned thename of Ashley, 
I knew at once that I had not been mistaken—that 
the woman I had seen, who was the wife of a man 
old enough to be her grandfather, was indeed the 
playmate of my childhood.” 

He paused; but Mrs. Ashley made no reply, and 
he hurriedly went on : 

“Oh Margaret! Margaret! why bave you done 
this? You have ruined your happiness for the enjoy- 
ment of wealth—-lost your own self-respect, and 
forfeited the esteem of every true man or woman. 


| But why do I reproach you! it is not my right, and 


if you are the same girl I once knew so well, your 
own self-reproach is sufficient punishment.” 

“It is—it is,” she moaned. “ Do not add a straw’s 
weight to the load I have to bear, or the additional 
burden will crush me.” 

“| will not, poor girl, for you were not one formed 
to err with impunity, and your own conscience will 


| suggest all I could say. But where is the child? 


Huuter told me that you had given her to some rich 
woman. Tell me where I may find her, for it is my 
right to claim and protect her, until in 

Mrs. Ashley had by this time partially recovered 
from her overwhelming emotion, and she tremulously 
replied : 


“The child is dead. It is true that I gave her to 


| one who would have provided handsomely for her, 
| but she died before she was a year old.” 


Martin fixed a piercing glance upon her; he 
saw that tears were ready to gush from her eyes, 
and he gave credit to her assertion; with a deep sigh 
he said: 

“ Thon the last link that bound you to the past is 
broken. Since you have chosen your own fate, | have 
no right to interfere; neither can I make up my mind 


| to disgrace the daughter of the man wh2 made me 


Are you happy in your bondage to that 


what I am. 


| aged man, Margaret ?” 


“Tam as happy as I dare ever hope to be. Squire 
Ashley is good and true; he loves the very ground 
on which I step, and he lavishes on me all I used to 
say would make me happy in my childish days,” 
she sadly replied. ‘“ Oh—he is far too good for me.” 

He regarded her in silence a moment, then bitterly 
said: 

‘“‘T remember well your childish pride and vanity— 
your excessive love of beautiful things, andI can 
understand that you were ready to sacrifice everything 
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to their attainment when the temptation came to 
ou.” 
With some natural fire Mrs. Asliley replied: 

“T sacrificed much—much--but not what you think, 
John Martin. I believed that I had the right to take 
my fate in my own hands, and I did so. To regret 
what is irreparable is but a weakness of which I am 
determined not to be guilty. Ihave long ago made 
up my mind to make the most of what I have won by 
the self-sacrifice I have made, There, we have said 
all that is necessary in this interview. I must now 
bid you good-by, for I shall be missed, and ‘gent for 
if Iremain much later. I regret that'l cannot invite 
you to Ashurst, but you see yourself that it is im- 
possible. A few miles from here is a very good 
tavern, where you and your horse can be taken care 
of. You have pledged yourself to keep my secret, 
John, and I know that I may trust you.” 

“You may; but you are leaving me without ask- 
ing a question about r 

“Stop!” she cried ‘out, imperatively; though her 
voice vibrated with emotion. “I have no right to 
inquire, neither have I the wish to learn, what. you 
could tell me. Go upon your way, ‘Lieutenant 
Martin, and never breathe the name of Margaret 
Ashley in connection with that of the unfortunate 
Margaret Wilde. If you should again meet Mr. 
Hunter, mislead him as to my identity, unless you 
would have the shade of my father arise from the 
dead to reproach you for the evil you would bring 
upon the head of his only child.” ‘ 

She waved her hand to him, and burried away so 
rapidly that Martin was left in dumb amazement at 
her words and actions. 

After a bewildered pause he mounted his horse, and 
rode slowly towards the Jolly Angler, musing on the 
interview which had just passed. 

“Umph!” he muttered, “I came here determined 
to expose her, and she got the better of me, as she 
always did andalways will of any man whois rot blind 
to beauty and fascinations. Oh! Margaret, Margaret, 
the honest love I once offered you was of more real 
worth than the splendour for which you have bartered 
all that should have been most precious to you.” 

Neither Mr .Samson nor his talkative wife could gain 
anything from their tacituin guest on his return to 
their roof, though they used all their ingenuity to 
discover what brought him to the valley, and why he 
had rode in the direction of Ashurst on that afternoon. 

Martin kept his own counsel, and rode away at an 
early hour on the following morning, in time to catch 
the train for London. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FORESTER. 


a aren 
CHAPTER III. 
Alas! by some degree 
We pi. bliss e's yy 
The heart can ne'er @ transport know, 
That never felt a pain. Lyttleton. 

* Nay, nay, lady,” exclaimed the forester, who had 
promised to search the woods till he should find some 
trace of her ; “Ttrust you will have a.long and 
pleasant life yet. ‘The lost is found! thank heaven, 
thank heaven !” 

A sudden glow shot over the girl’s marble face, and 
she could only find strength to falter : 

“I cannot thank youas I ought—my joy is too 
deep for words!” 

“Noble lady,” replied ‘the ‘forester, “I would spill 
the last drop ef blood in my veins in your behalf, and 
all night I have been searcliing the woods.” 

“ And how, prithee, did you know I was lost ?” 

“I witnessed the meeting at the Well, and over- 
heard the conversation of the hunters at your non- 
appearance. Queen Margaret declared you and Lord 
Perey bad left ier some time’ previous; and there was 
considerable jesting about lovers’ slow pace and 
weer which mayhep you understand better 

ni, : 

A gain the girl blushed, and her companion went on: 

“Finaliy Percy rode into the glade alone, and her 
majesty questioned him with regard to you; but not 
till your riderless palfrey sent a thrill of alarm through 
every heart, and the king called upon him to explain, 
ar ee the truth,” 

“He did acknow i ” gai i 
footy. owledge it then?” said the girl, 

“Yes, he confessed that you had rejected his love, 
and he had been so indignant at your refusal as to 
leave you unprotected in the forest. I immediately 
joined thé group, and offered my services to Henry, 
promising to find you, living or dead, if you were in 
W indsor Forest. Lord Percy and two gentlemen 
belonging to his majesty’s retinue, have been scour- 
ing the woods in different directions, but have given 
up the task as hopeless and gone back to the castle, 
Lady, it has: been my pride and pleasnre to find you, 
but I would have given much could I have saved you 
a taloatten and perils of a night in the wilder- 
then deant =A a suffered may be better imagined 

“Yes, yes; I shall never forget it, sir forester, 
4s long as I remember anything! Be assured I do 
not envy you the companionship you have here, nor 
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[LOVE’s MESSENGER. ] 
such bitter train of thought as swept over me while 
I lay wakeful and restless, yearning for the dawn 
to break, that I might resume my toilsome march.” 

“ Youur face tells a sad story, and could he gaze 
upon you now, I am certain Lord Percy could not 
forgive himself for having exposed you to such 
dangers, such weariness.” 

The girl’s countenance grew grave and thoughtful, 
almost stern, as she exclaimed : 

“ Heretofore I have thought him a gentleman, but 
now I am undeceived. I would not risk my life’s 
happiness with a character like his.” 

There was a brief silence, and then the girl 
resumed : 

“My poor father must be wild with anxiety, for I 
am hisall! I must not keep him waiting, but hasten 
home as fast as possible.” 

“Lady, you are by no means able to continue your 
journey,” said the forester; “your head and hands 
are sadly lacerated.” 

“ Ay, I have truly trod a path of thorns,” rejoined 
the girl, with a smile, which gave her face something 
of the archness it had worn, the previous morning ; 
“it was weary work forcing. my way through the 
briary shrubs with which the woods abound ;” and she 
extended her hands, crinisoned here and there with 
tiny streams of blood. 

The forester clasped them with respectful courtesy, 
plucked a few leaves from a healing plant that grew 
near, and bound them over the wounds with the 
girls lace kerchief. Then he looked up at her and 
said: 

“ Methinks you must be suffering much from your 
head, for it is severely gashed. If you will glance in 
a pool hard by, you can see for yourself.” 

Valeria started and cast an earnest look into the 
erystal mirror he had pointed ont to her, and shivered 
with sudden faintness, as she faltered : 

“Thus far I have had no time to think of these 
injuries, but my head must have struck a stone when 
I swooned, and fell from my saddle.” ~ 

“When and where, dear lady ?” 

“Just after Lord Percy left me well nigh stunned 
by his parting words.” 

“ And what were they—may I presume to ask ?” 

“¢That 1 had slighted his love and wounded his 
pride, and,’ he added, ‘if my love is ever transformed 
to hate, woe be to you, Valeria Lyndhurst.” 

The forester seemed deeply moved, and his broad 
chest heaved when he exclaimed : 

“A most unpardonable threat, I do not wonder 
at your swoon; but not to terrify your father,—let me 
bind up your wounded head.” 











The girl bent towards the forester, and taking off 
the red sash which girded her grey tunic at the waist, 
he wound it about her brow, murmuring : 

“Tam but a sorry surgeon for so fair and delicately 
reared a lady as you.” 

The girl’s eyes drooped as she rejoined : 

“You seem as gentle as a woman, sir forester, and 
as bold and ‘brave as Coour de Lion; and such 
characters are few.” 

The forester smiled, a smile which gave a new 
beauty to his fine face, but as he was silent, the lady 
once more proceeded to express her gratitude, and 
request that he would guide her homeward. 

The forester. lifted a hunter’s horn and blew a 
shrill blast, at which summons a boy appeared, leading 
two horses. 

“This lai has been the companion of my search,” 
observed the stranger; “sometimes we have ridden, 
and sometimes walked, as best suited our purposes. 
An hour ago I stationed him at a short distance, 
telling him that when I needed him I would give a 
blast of the hunter’s horn I always carry.” 

“ You too deserve my thanks,” exclaimed Valeria, 
glancing at the boy; “ you seem shy and ill at casein 
a lady’s presence.” 

“ Ho is a timid lad,” said the forester, apologetically, 
“and more accustomed to the society of wild birds, 
deer, and woodmen than ladies, and does not know 
how to bear himself towards Margaret of Anjou’s 
maids of honor.” 

“J would far rather find him thus than as. bold 
and flippant as many of the pages at court, who think 
more of their gorgeous livery, and curled and per- 
fumed hair, than filling their heads with useful know- 
ledge.” 

Ana the beantiful speaker laid her hands softly on 
the boy’s shoulder, and tried to obtain a better view of 
his half-averted face. 

“Lady Valeria,” exclaimed the young man, ‘‘ will 
you now mount the palfrey I have provided?” 

As he spoke, he gracefully bent to assist her, and 
placing her dainty foot in his extended hand, the girl 
soon found herself in the saddle. 

“T will not leave you till you are safe in the court- 
yard at. Windsor Castle,” said the forester; and mount- 
ing his own steed, he rode on by her side. 

A slight breeze stirred through the greenwood ; 
birds once more sang their matin hymns, and the deer 
began to reture to the haunts from which the chase 
bad startled them, drinking from rocky brooks or still 
pools, and guiding the unwary feet of the young 
fawns where the most delicate herbage grew. 

Tho ride through the forest was not in the least 
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tedious to Lady Valeria, weary as she was, for the 
forester proved a most entertaining companion. It was 
evident he had acquirements beyond his position in 
life, and was not only well aes in English history, 
but in that of Greece and Rom 

Listening to him, Valeria Lyndhurst forgot that 
he wore a fo *s garb, and involuntarily yielded to 
the charm of his society, admiring ‘his well poised 
and cultivated miuad, his clear judgment, and his keen 
wit. 

At length the dim old woods were left far behind, 
and they. journeyed forward through the pleasant 
open country, which had never appeared so fair to the 
girl. England's sky had never seemed half so blue 
and cloudless, nor the sunshine so glorious, nor the 
lark’s song so sweet as she warbled like a rejoicing 
Peri at the very of heaven. 

Suddenly the started, and exclaimed : 

“See, see, lady, there are some knights riding to 
meet us!” 

“The. foremost of them is my father,” replied the 
girl, leaning forward and gazing. in the direction in- 
“ ea gentlonan,” ried he f “wh 

sn Seales cried the forester; “what a 
night bases ba 

om og tad fall of him during my 
lonely in the wilderness. .If be were able, I 
knew he ld mount and ride to my rescue, but he 
is in health, anc I kad not thought him able | forester 
steed—much more to ride thus far.” 


great 
rved her companion, speak- 


obse 
ing cance of which she was afterwards 


reminded, im language that thrilled every vee of |, 


her being. y %, 

There was no occasion for a repl 
now interrupted i her athena: 
shouting : 

“ Ho, there, 
Lady Valeria Lyn re ay 

And the old man strained his gaze through the 
cloud of dust which concealed’ the girl from his sight. 

“ Yes, yes,” was the response which ¢ame back to 
his yearning ear; “a few moments more and she will 
be in your arms.” 

“ Not dead, I hope?” 

“ Nay, nay, God forbid—she is able to tell her own 
story, too, my lord; and is not suffering, save from 
fatigue and some slight wounds.” 

The next moment the Earl of Beaufort reined in 
the charger, which had borne him on many a battle- 
field during the reign of Henry VI., beside Lady 
Valeria’s palfrey, exclaiming : 

“Found, found—my ohild, my hope, my only trea- 
sure—the blessed Madonna and all the saints be 
praised!” 

With these words he wound his arms convulsively 
around the girl, her head sank upon his breast, his 
lips trembled on her brow and cheek, and the rich 
waves of her chestnut hair, and both were speechless 
with joy. 

Finally, however, the earl continued : 

* All night I have been in a high fever; the court- 
leech was called and administered sleeping potions, 
but I could not rest. I told them it was madness 
to think of repose when you were lost and ex- 
posed to the perils of yonder forest. Valeria, you 
have been delicately reared ; the wind has not been 
allowed to visit you too roughly—how fared it with 
you alone in the wilderness, with only the bare possi- 
bility of meeting the foresters stationed to protect the 
king’s game?” 

“ Dear, dear father, it seems as if I had lived an age 
since I left you yester-morn,” rejoined the girl, 
gravely; ‘they have, I dare say, told you of Percy’s 

proposal and subsequent conduct ?” 

“Yes, child: it was hard to believe it of Richard 
Percy, but he has been at my feet since, begging my 
forgiveness.” 

“ Did you grant it, my father ?” 

“No, Iam not yet generous enough to forgive the 
great wrong he has done our house; butdo not let 
us dwell on that. I am anxious to learn what befell 
you in the forest.” 

The young girl then related the incidents that had 
transpired after Percy had left her in the wood path ; 
her fall from her palfrey, the flight of the animal 
while she lay senseless, her weary walk through the 
wood, her utter sense of desolation when night closed 
in and she found escape impossible, and how slowly 
the hours dragged by when in her leafy covert she had 
watched for the dawn. 

“When the morning broke,” she faltered, “I re- 
sumed my journey, but I was faint and sick at heart, 
and was sinking to the ground once more, declaring 
I should die there alone, when this forester came to 
my relief. He told me he had witnessed the scene at 
the Hupters’ Well, when the party felt anxious con- 
cerning my fate, and promised the king to find me, 
living or dead, if I were to be found in Windsor 
Forest.” 


, as they were 
known voice, 


corey, you sy iin fully: 


“What do I not owe him?” cried the old man. 
“ What is his name, that I may ever after hold him 
in grateful remembrance and reward him as he de- 
serves ?” 

“ Indeed, I cannot tell you, for I have not asked 
the question.” 

“How remiss you have been,” exclaimed the old 
see ; “IT hope you have not forgotten to thank him, 
child.” 

“On the contrary she has overwhelmed me with 
pyre had she eg hid I should have given her 
a simple name— kman.” 

The nobleman pr ihr his hand with a cordiality. 
which told that he, too, had for a time at. least, lost’ 
sight of the mere circumstance of rank, and poured 
forth his gratitude with that eloquence’ which men 
employ when their hearts are thrilled tothe peojputh 
est depths, adding: 

«Yon shall not leck « friend while Reginald 
hurst lives, or go back to the forest without some 
slight testimonial Bis, » regard in which I hold you. 
Take this, I pray you,” and he held out a purse heavy 
with gold. ‘ 

“Nay, my lord, Keannot acceptit. A good deed 
brings its own com: n, and if I haye restered 
your noes = ‘of * ag ur household, the joy of 


your old 
rho el atone Ca urge ° it upon him, but the 
firm, and he was obliged to relinquish 


wee Pye will here,” said Markman, “ you 
have no tanker jaw oh oops me, and bidding’ you God+ 
on your homer 


speed ey, I will leave you.” 

SES ee ee 
thanks of for restoring her maid of 
honour.” 


Still, ‘the stranger. hesitated, and said half-play- 


you must 


|to his majesty's 
tell me Lady 
notendeavour to 


me, sir forester, you were born for a hero,” 
‘exclaimed the earl, and finally ‘Markman yielded to 
his entreaties, and the pg temptation to remain 
in Lady Valeria’s presence, 

“Be assured, my lord,” he replied, with grave 
courtesy, “Iam not unconscious of the honour you 
do me; as you wish it, I will not refuse your kind- 
ness, but follow you at a respectful distance.” 

“By my faith, young man,” resumed Beaufort, 
“you are to-day on an equal footing with me. Ride 
at my daughter’s bridle rein, and do not take a menial’s 
place when I owe her life to you.” 

The forester obeyed, but the faint glow which 
deepened into crimson on Valeria’s cheek told that 
his companionship was not unwelcome, even to a 
brilliant and admired maid of honour. 

At length they struck into the noble park, which 
sweeps around Windsor Castle like fairyland, and 
after a brisk gallop, reined in their horses in thecourt- 
yard described in our first chapter. Eager faces 
appeared at the quaint windows; white kerchiefs 
fluttered from fair hands, and cavaliers were grouped 
here and there, awaiting the arrival of the travellers, 
who had been espied from the highest watch-tower. 

“Rejoice with me,” cried the Esrl of Beaufort, 

waving his hat round and round his grey head in 
triumph, “the lost is found !” 
. “This is indeed good tidings,” was tho response 
of the Lord Chamberlain as he hastened down 
the castle steps; “welcome, welcome back, Lady 
Valeria.” 

The young cavaliers pressed forward to utter their 
greetings and congratulations, and while the ceremony 
was going on, the old earl said : 

“To yon brave forester I owe my child. It is 
Robert Markman who restored her to me, and were I 
a king I would knight him for the deed.” 

“T do not wonder at your gratitude,” replied the 
Lord Chamberlain. “ Prithee, when did you find her, 
young man ?” 

“ Not till this morning, my lord; she passed the 
night in the wood.” 

% Poor lady,” murmured his lordship; “her face 
shows how much she must have endured in the 
lonely forest of Windsor. Some of our cavaliers 
sought for her till late into the night.” 

“ And who were they ?” interposed Lady Valeria. 

“Gerald Archer and Jasper De Vere!” exclaimed 
two standing near; and they continued in a whisper, 
“we envy yon tall forester the happiness of finding 
you! But we must not detain you when you must 
be faint and weary—go in !” 

As they spoke, they drew back on either side, 
and through'the passage thus formed, Valeria Lynd- 
hurst passed into the castle, leaning on her father’s 
arm, and followed by the forester. 

On entering a little audience chamber, where the 


king and queen were whiling away the hours which 


“Robert Marioan bt a 
forest than the which 





a hero; the king and peehct 
Lyna- Racor 
whiny Earl of 


must intervene before dinner, Henry VI. held out his 
hand, and said: 

“ Sir forester, you have kept your word and restored 
a lost daughter to her father, and a bright jewel to our 
court—grief and care are swallowed u ‘ng ol and it 


is well wes! 
idle pages, fly to the tower Oana ‘them cue th he 
castle-bell. the, eseutcheon of Beaufort to the 
breeze, and kin on the hills, while our 
royal lady thanks Robert for bringing back 
her lost maid of honour!” 

All was now a stir within and and around the 
castle ; the bell sent a Bae ary peals ; tho 
Beaufort colours floated @ Wind, and fires glowed 
red and warm from the squé height on which 
the royal residence 

Meanwhile Robert Mavkmad, found himself indeed 

and 


ine grateful 


to the 
, but 


Sewiel, bi 


i@ at length took his lea 


lo ee ie the, vestibale, 
*elend, you Dove your 


his cheek. burned, his 
ered,” ein it was 
wba voice lost the musical 
tones Which had i Tely Valeria’s young heart, 
as he went on—“T should be the last man to sit at 
King Henry’s table, to seek aggrandizement from him! 
a I wear his livery, and act he -¥ forester, but 
or my Own purposes; not as @ loyal subject proud 
to live on his bounty. God knows oo Cotes hove 
been given to the poor, and Iam not indebted to him 
for shelter or food. Upon my honour, my friends 
would laugh to find me fighting for, or. standing 
guard to the Red Rose of England!” He paused an 
instant, and resumed: “ Mayhap they would deem it 
most perilous for me to fall in love with the daughter 
of a Lancastrian noble, and a maid of honour to that 
accomplished 1 Margaret of Anjou, but ’tis 
my destiny. I met my fate when I first saw her 
struggling in the surf near that royal villa by the 
seaside. I have risked much to win her smile, but 
life is not life without her. Ah, I wonder if the hour 
will ever come when I shall dare throw off 
and tell her what I have hazarded for her sake,” 

Soliloquizing thus he a onward, leading the 
palfrey which had borne Valeria to the castle, and . 
lost in thought. The gorgeous sunset burned and 
faded in the west; the tranquil hour of the gloaming 
came and went; night with trailing garments swept 
through her marble halls, but ho heeded none of 
these changes, Finally, just on the verge of Windsor 
Forest, he encountered a majestic figure, muffled in a 
loose cloak, and wearing a Spanish hat, which gave 
hima foreign aspect. 

“ Hold,” cried Markman, “ orI shall report you to 
the head- forester ; we allow no poaching amon the 
king’s game.” 

« Jey good forester, I care more. for yourself to- 
night than all the deer and hares in England, See!” 
and for an instant, he held up a white rose. 

“ St. George, I know you now!” replied Markman ; 
“ wait till Ireturn these horses to their owner, and 
then meet me by yon lightning-scathed oak.” 

“T will,” responded the visitant; and while the 
forester moved on, he sat swaying the pale rose in 
his long, slender, symmetrical fingers. 

Finally he arose, and stalked toward the tree which 
had been pointed out to him, by the woodman, and 
beneath whose leafless boughs he was standi 

“Ts it safe to hold a confidential interview here?” 
inquired the visitant; ‘‘an interview which, if what 
passes between us were betrayed to Henry, might 
cost us our lives?” 

“T fear not, but I can conduct you to (a, way-side 
inn, where the landlord is true to our cause, and 
would not breathe a word to save his own head.” 

“Lead on, lead on, but.in these troublous’times 
it is necessary to be cautious; and it might bring your 
cbaracter as.a forester into. disrepute were you to be 
seen walking away witha stranger. I will join you 
soon, for I shall keep you in sight.” 





Markman nodded assent, and an hour later they sat 
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in alittle room, whose greatest recommendation was 
the strict privacy they could there enjoy. 

The small windows were furnished with shutters, 
and the door with a heavy bolt; and the light, of 
the candle the landlord had brought in flickered 
over the dark walls, the sanded floor, the rough chairs 
and table, the quaint hour-glass, and the faces of the 
two men sitting vis-d-vis. 

“ My boy,” exclaimed the elder of the gentlemen. 
flinging off his Spanish hat, and casting a scornful 
glance at the forester’s costume, “such gear is not 
for you, and I cannot tell you how it irritates me to 
see you wearing it. They told me once you had lost 

our faith in our cause and gone over to the House of 
Tineaster.” 

Markman’s cheek burned, as he muttered : 

“ You did not believe that slander, my lord ?” 

“Nay, I declared it utterly false, asserting that if 
you were outwardly a Lancastrian, you were not in 
heart attached to the interest of an usurper, and the 
foreign woman who rules him and England too. 
But what, prithee, could have induced you to assume 
the garb and station of a menial, and even stvop to 
wear the royal livery? Be candid, my boy, for I like 
frankness. Did you come as a spy ?” 

“Not entirely, my lord.” 

“ What then was your object?” 

“Something like a year ago, the state of his health 
drove King Henry to the sea-side. Of course, the queen 
accompanisd him with her maids of honour, and one 
of them, the most beautiful creature at court, and it 
seems to me in the wide world, was well nigh drowned 
in the surf. She had risked her own life to rescue 
a child to. whom she was tenderly attached, and had 
it not been for my strong arm she would have perished 
in the whirling waters. ‘That hour revolutionized me, 
sir. I could not forget her, and therefore I have ex- 
erted efforts, at which you may smile, to obtain a 
casual glimpse of her face or hear the sound of her 
voice.’ 

“ And this drove you to debase yourself to Henry’s 
service—you, whom I designed for a better fate?” 

The young man bowed, and he went on: 

“Who is your divinity ?” 

“Lady Valeria Lyndhurst, the only child of the 
Earl of Beaufort.” 

“ A rank Lancastrian, lad. What blindness, what 
folly, when there are so many ladies who wear the 
white rose, ready to lend an ear to your wooing!” 

“My lord,” murmured the forester, ‘I knew you 
would be pained and astonished, but you have been 
in love, you have had a happy wedded life, and there- 
fore I appeal to your sympathies.” 

The visitor's stern features softened, and he con- 
tinued, while a smile hovered about his well cut lips: 

“Ah! you know where to touch my heart, lad, and 
you need not fear to trust me. I would have given 
much to prevent such a mishap as your falling in 
love with a maid of honour to Margaret of Anjou, 
; it since the die is cast I must fain make the best of 

t. 

The young man’s face was full of emotion as he 
recounted the particulars of his meeting with her, 
when he had found her whip and cap, his protracted 
search for the poor girl when lost in the woods, her 
restoration to her father, and the warm welcome and 
earnest praise he had received at Windsor Castle. 

After their mysterious conference was ended they 
stole cautiously from the inn, and with a hurried 
farewell and a low toned 

“ Be true to the White Rose Chief !” they parted. 


CHAPTER IIL 
It were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it; she’s so much above me! 
Shakespeare. 

A WEEK had passed since Lady Valeria’s return to 
the castle, and one evening, feeling too weary to join 
the revellers in the ball-room, she sauntered out into 
the fine, old garden. Gorgeous flowers which take 
their rich tints from autumn sunshine, blossomed in 
the parterres; pears and apricots, and great, purple 
damsons hung from the boughs above, liked the fabled 
fruits of Hesperides; and the luxuriant grape-vines 
were heavy with luscious clusters, while the fountain’s 
Spray and the moonlight which bathed everything in 
its splendour, rendered the scene far more enchanting. 

aleria had paused in a spot where she fancied she 
might be secluded, should any of the guests take a 
promenade in the castle grounds, and sinking down 
on @ garden-seat beneath an apricot tree, was soon 
absorbed in thought. 

She had not been there long when she heard a rest- 
less step; to and fro, to and fro it paced, and at 
length advanced to her. 

The next moment she stood face to face with Lord 
Percy, and recalling his conduct when he had left her 
amid the perils of Windsor Forest, she drew hastily 





back. His face looked grave and haggard, and there 
was an unnatural glitter in his eyes. 

“Lady Valeria,” he exclaimed, “ever since your 
restoration to your father, I have been an exile to the 
castle, for I could not bear to meet you. To-night, 
however, my pride is humbled, and when I saw you 
in the garden, I resolved to come and have a moment’s 
speech with you at least. .You blighted my hopes and 
rejected my love, but it was both ungenerous and un- 
kuightly to leave you alone in the woods. Here on 
bended knee, I beg your pardon.” 

And he knelt before her, and looked up appealingly 
into her tace. 

The girl held out her hand to him, murmuring: 

“You are forgiven, my lord ; since you have con- 
fessed your fault, I should deeply wroug you should 
1 withhold my pardon.” 

“A thousand thanks, lady; I can breathe more 
freely now. My disappointment was so bitter, my 
regret so keen, tha: I did not realize how basely J 
had acted, till, on reaching the rendezvous, I learned 
you were missing. ‘The sudden appearance of your 
riderless palfrey deepened my misery, aud I too set off 
in pursuit of you. Two other cavaliers, belonging to 
his majesty’s retinue, spent hours traversing the 
woods, but it was-reserved for the forester, who was 
sucli as object of envy in the morning, to be your good 
genius the second time.” 

He paused, reverently lifted her white jewelled 
band to his lips, and disappeared. 

Lord Percy was then iu his most genial mood; the 
perils to which he had exposed her, the grief ho had 
brought on her anxious father, and the shock her 
system had received—a shock from which she had not 
entirely recovered—had swept away his fierce indigna- 
tion, and he was truly penitent. But he was a man of 
impulse, high-spirited and revengeful, and subsequent 
events proved that bis repentance had wrought no 
decided reform. ~ 

When he had gone, the girl murmured : 

“How I have misjudged Lord Percy! He is the 
last person whom I expected to humble himself, and 
nothing could have been more generous than his course 
to-night. Ican never, never return his love, but I 
may-still count him among my friends.” 

The words had scarcely died away from her lips 
when another footfall startled her, and Jasper de Vere, 
one of the cavaliers who had searched the forest in 
quest of her, moved to her side. 

His court-dress told that he had come from the ball- 
room, and knowing his fondness for dancing, Lady 
Valeria said: 

“ I thought you were amid the merry dancers, Sir 
Jasper.” 

* Nay, dancing has no charm for me when the Lady 
Valeria is absent. I have been watching for your 
entrée, but you did not come, and at length Margaret 
of Anjou declared you would not grace the /éte, but 
had gone for a stroll in the garden. I have therefore 
ventured to follow you.” 

And he proceeded to lay hand, heart, and fortune at 
her feet. 

Once more it was the girl’s task to decline a love 
she could not reciprocate, and after a few moments 
reflection, the young man asked : 

** Do you love another ?” 

Lady Valeria blushed and shook her head, and De 
Vere continued : 

“I would give much to know who will be my rival, 
and win a heart, which not even Lord Percy’s 
handsome face nor rare fascination of manner can 
move.” : 

“That the futvre must reveal,” was the low 
reply. 

“Valeria, Valeria,” resumed the young baronet, 
“vou may frown on me for my boldness, but were 
Robert Markman your equal, I believe he could teach 
you what love is!” 

The maiden started, her heart beat quick, but she 
managed to preserve her composure til] De Vere had 
gone back to the ball-room, and then glided back to 
her room. The moonlight shone through the tall, 
Gothic window, from which.the folds of blue damask 
had been drawn aside, playing over the fantastic wood 
work of the casement, the polished floor with its em- 
broidered foot cloths, her great, ebony chair with its 
velvet cushions, the inlaid cabinet and table, and the 
lute lying where she had left it, when in a restless- 
ness, for which she could not account, she had fled to 
the garden. Flinging herself down in a favourite 
seat, Lady Valeria murmured : 

“There can be no harm in looking into my own 
heart. Am Lin love with the forester? Could he 
win me were he my equal?” 

His noble face rose before her with its vivid lights 
and shadows, its strong evidences of power, its finely- 
chiselled mouth, which could grow tender as a 
woman’s, or firm and self-reliant with manly strength 
and courage, and the large dark, expressive eyes with 
all their depths of unspoken tenderness. She remem- 
bered the thrill his words had sent through her frame, 





the strange sense of rest and peace she had felt 
in his presence, and yet Valeria Lyndhurst did 
not then trace these emotions to their source. 

“Nay, I am notin love,” she exclaimed. “I am 
deeply interested in the young forester; the court- 
circles have lost something of their charm since I 
met him, but it is worse than madness for me to 
dream of him. I will try aud abjure love and bea 
dutiful daughter to my father, who seems to be failing 
fast. . Hist! what is that?” 

At this juncture she heard a faint tapping against 
the gorgeously-stained glass of the window, and 
sprang to the casement; nervously she opened it, 
= perceived a carrier dove on the massive stove 
edre. 

The bird looked up into her face, and gave a low 
murmur which thrilled musically through the grand, 
old chamber. 

It was one of the most beautiful of those rare 
pigeons, which, before the age of telegraphs and 
other modern improvements, carried the messages 
interchanged by the absent knight and his lady-love 
—the bird to which, in later years, the following 
sweet song has beon addressed: 

“Come hither, thou beautiful rover, 
Thou wanderer of earth and of air, 
Who bearest the sighs of a lover, 
And bringest him news of his fair. 
Bend hither thy light, waving pinion, 
Aud show me the gloss of thy ueck; 
Go perch on my hand, dearest minion, 
And tura up thy bright eye and peck, 
Here is bread of the whitest and sweetest, 
And there is a sip of red wine; 
When thy wing is the brightest and fleetest, 
"Twill be fleeter when nerved by the vine. 
I have written on rose-scented paper, 
With thy wing-quill a sweet billet doux, 
I have melted the wax in Love's taper— 
’Tis the colour of true hearts—sky-blue!” 

As the strange dove nestled on the window-ledge 
by which Lady Valeria was standing, she gazed down 
at it with admiring eyes and saw, not only its delicate 
plumage, graceful shape and shining beak, but the 
bouquet of flowers suspended to his glossy neck by a 
white ribbon. 

Her heart beat quick as she drew the dove iuto 
the room and untied the ribbon, and a thousand 
queries flitted through her brain in rapid succession. 

“ Whence came you, beautiful dove?” she asked 
softly; “who sent flowers to arouse a poor maideu’s 
wonder, and leave her no clue to the giver?” 

The bouquet was composed of wild flowers ar- 
ranged with exquisite taste, and embedded in lanceo- 
late leaves—just such as she had seen swaying in 
Windsor Forest. 

She was not, however, to be kept in suspense long, 
for on a slip of parchment, curiously twisted amoug 
them, she perceived these hurried lines: 

“Lapy VavertA.—This is the last day I shall 
serve Henry VI. as forester, and as there is neither 
time nor opportunity to bid you farewell, I send the 
ouly thing which I love in Windsor Forest to bear my 
parting message. You may deem mo presumptuous, 
but I venture to offer the dove and these few wood 
blossoms as keepsakes, and should you treasure them 
as IT could hope, were I your equal, I should be 
happier than a crowned king. In all my wanderings 
your memory will follow me, and if we never meet 
again till the solemn mysteries of the eternal world 
shall be unfolded to both of us, my dying prayer shall 
be for’ your welfare. May heaven grant your life 
sunshine and roses, with but few of its shadows and 
thorns, and through the perils of these stormy times, 
may good angels guide, guard, and defend you! To 
me there is one blessed consolation, and it is that in 
the land beyond the grave distinctions will be levelled, 
and high and low meet as equals; then, then you 
will seo in its true light the devoted heart of 

“RoBert MARKMAN.” 

Trembling in every limb, Valeria Lyndhurst read 
the above; the crimson came and went upon her 
cheek, and a mist of tears gathered iu her large, brown 


eyes. 

Sinking down on a heap of cushions, she buried her 
face in her hands, and once more abandoned herself 
to thought. 

Though gentle blood flowed in her veins, and sho 
had hitherto been ranked as the proudest as well as 
the fairest of Queen Margaret’s maids of honour, a 
strange sense of loss and loneliness stole over her as 
she murmured : 

“He is gone, then! how I shall miss him when I 
go again into the green wood! How gallantly he 
acted his part the day of our meeting, ard when he 
ministered to my wants on that memorable morning ! 
To him I owe my life, and why, why must Destiny 
stand between us, declaring he is no match for 
a Lyndburst ? His message has taught me that my 
interest in him is not friendly regard, but a deeper, 
holier emotion. Jasper De Vere was right. Robert 
Markman is unquestionably dear to me, and it costs 
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me a keen pang to know we may never meet more on 
earth !" 

Soliloquizing thus, the girl rose, and unlocking a 
cabinet in a remote corner, placed the wood-flowers 
within asecret compartment, and with the bird perched 
on her slender wrist, bathed its plumage in the tears 
that fell like summer rain. 

The next morning her father, who had grown 
much more feeble since his exposure, and his extreme 
anxiety in regard to her, came sauntering into her 
chamber. 

The girl hastened to arrange the cushions of the 
great ebony chair for him, and placed his cordial and 
the old missa!, which he was fond of looking at, at 
a convenient distance. 

The earl sank wearily into the chair, told his 
daughter, for the hundredth time, what a dutiful 
daughter she was, and asserted, with a broad smile, 
that nobody in the land was worthy of her, aud he 
was glad she seemed in no haste to leave his protec- 
tion. 

At length he spied the dove, and exclaimed : 

* What have we here, daughter mine ?” 

“A carrier pigeon,” was the low reply. 

“Does it beloug to your royal mistress?” 

“ Nay, father.” 

“ Whose is it, then, and whence did it come, Va- 
leria ?” 

“It is a stranger, and came and perched on my 
window-ledge last night, pecking sofQy against the 
pane, as if it would fain enter.” 

“ How singular! There must be some mystery con- 
nected with it, child.” 

“ At first 1 thoughtso, but on closer examination, I 
found attached to its neck by a ribbon a slip of 
parchment which explained all.” 

She paused, and her father continued, while a smile 
flashed over his pale and furrowed face : 

“Upon my word, a new lover must have taken this 
method of telling you what his lips dared not 
breathe.” 

“ List, and I will tell you, my dear father. . Robert 
Markman, the forester who did me such signal service, 
is about to leave his present post, and before quitting 
Windsor, he sent me the dove which has aroused your 
curiosity, thinking that I might like to keep it for my 
own.” 

**Tis a beautiful bird,” observed the old man; “and 
methinks I have often heard you wishing for one to 
fill the place of the pretty dove you lost.” 

“ Yes, father; have you any objection to my ac- 
ceptance of the kind forester’s gift ?” 

** Nay, child, nay. Hist! what is that ?” 

The girl bent her graceful head to hearken, and 
replied : 

“ The queen's bird-call, sammoning her tiring-women 
to the royal presence.” 

“Go go, my daughter; let her not wait for Lady 
Valeria.” 

As he spoke, the girl knelt to receive his kiss, and 
then hastened away. 

(To be continued.) 


Not a Lyinc List Like tHe CONFEDERATE 
Loan Oxe.—William B. Astor is 65 years old, worth 
fifty million dcllars (ten million pounds), a round- 
faced, pleasant, quiet-mannered gentleman, on the 
cloudy side of 60; owns two thousand dwellings, and 
is alenient landlord. Commodore Vanderbilt is white- 
haired, red-cheeked, 70, worth forty million dollars; 
drives a fast horse, keeps a fast boat, controls two 
fast railroads, companies with fast men, and gives 
away his money very lavishly. A. T. Stewart is 60, 
thin, nervous, dignified, worth thirty millions, and 
liberal in cases of benevolence which appeal to his 
sympathies. August Belmont—twenty millions, 
coarse, stout, 50, and very German. George Opdyke 
—five millions, 50, but looks younger; an agreeable 
gentleman. James Gordon Leunet, proprietor of the 
New York Herald—five millions, 73 years old, dignified 
in manner, broad Scotch accent, benevolent to the 
poor. 

Suortyess or Time 1x Dreams.—One of the most 
remarkable phenomena connected with dreams is the 
shortness of time needed for their consummation, 
Lord Brougham says that in dictating a man may fre- 
quently fall asleep after uttering a few words, and be 
awakened by the amanuensis repeating the last word 
to show he has written the whole; but, though five or 
six seconds only have elapsed between the delivery of 
the sentence and its transfer to paper, the sleeper may 
have passed through a dream extending through half 
a lifetime. Lord Holland and Mr. Babbage both con- 
firm this tteory. The one was listening to a friend 
reading aloud, and slept from the beginning of one 
sentence to the latter part of the sentence immediately 
succeeding ; yct during this time he had a dream, the 
particulars of which would have taken more than a 
quarter of an hour to write. Mr. Babbage dreamt a 
succession of events, and woke in time to hear the 





concluding words of a friend’s answer toa question 
he had just put to him. One man was liable to feel- 
ings of suffocation, accompanied by a dream of a 
skeleton grasping his throat, whenever he slept in a 
lying posture, and had an attendant to wake him the 
moment he sank down. But, though awakened the 
moment he began to sink, that time sufficed for a long 
struggle with the skeleton. Another man dreamt that 
he crossed the Atlantic, spent. fortnight in America, 
and fell overboard when embarking to return; yet 
his sleep had not lasted more than ten minutes. 


AHAB THE WITTY. 


CHAPTER Il 


Raout Mornay was conducted to one of the turrets 
of the tower by the Moorish knight. 

The apartment in which he found himself had been 
occupied in times of danger by men-at-arms. 

Many evidences of the uses of the place still re- 
mained. 

“It isa rough lodging that I offer you,” said Ab- 
dallah, “and falls far short of your merits. Yonder 
couch you may perchance find hard, but of late [ 
have slept soundly on worse. Should you need 
attendance, strike the bell hanging near that embra- 
sure, with the martel that lies near it.” 

“T have often cast myself upon the ground in my 
armour, andslept soundly,” replied Mornay. “Ihave 
long inured myself to hardship, aud can, without com- 
plaint, forego the luxuries of life.” 

Abdallah lighted a lamp, avd was withdrawing, 
but paused at the door, and looking searchingly at the 
Kuight of the Red Cross, asked: 

“ What think you, Sir Raoul, of my sister ?” 

The knight's face flushed to his brow. 

“That she outshines every star of beauty that it 
has been my fortune to see!” ho answered, with more 
earnestness than heintended. “ By thissacred cross,” 
he touched the handle of his sword, “I affirm, and 
will make good the affirmation on foot or on horse- 
back, that she is the fairest creature ‘that man ever 
looked on! This I dare assert, and will maintain.” 

* Your views have changed in a manner little short 
of miraculous! I should be wanting in candour if [ 
did not warn you to keep your thoughts from playing 
truant with your judgment. She is a pearl not to be 
had for the asking, nor to be worn by one of common 
degree. Her faith is not thine; and thou wilt not soon 
become an apostate!” 

The Knight of the Leopard pronounced these words 
in a fashion observably diguified and earnest, then 
with a stately parting salutation, passed from the 
turret, leaving Mornay in an eddy of doubt, love, and 
wonder. 

Instead of divesting himself of apparel, and court- 
ing the pillow and sleep, he paced the watch-tower 
with nervous trepidation, thinking of the superb 
vision that had dawned like a sun upon his senses. 

Her heavenly eyes, her finely-arched brows, her 
peerless mouth, her matchless figure, her unapproacli- 
able grace, faithfully remembered, filled him with 
emotions impossible to describe. 

He forgot the history of her people; he forgot the 
dark prophet; he forgot the reproach that rested on 
the vengeful Moslem ; he forgot his mission ; he for- 
got the conquering banners of Spain, and was con- 
scious of Leoline only. 

Her name was softest music, and recalled ideas both 
of delight and torture. 

For the first time in his life, he felt the conquering 
power of woman, and as he paced to and fro, renewed 
his vows of fealty to the sweet sex. 

So lost was he in absorbing meditations, that he 
scarcely noticed the entranceof Ahab the Witty, bear- 
ing a tray laden with refreshments. 

it was not till the Moorish youth addressed him that 
he deigned to pause and give him attention. 

“ Food and wine for the Frank,” said Ahab. ‘‘ May 
his lordship enjoy it to the satisfaction of his stomach 
and the joy of his palate.” 

“Thou here!” said Mornay. 

“Why not?” quoth Ahab, coolly, placing the tray 
onatable. “I am not scarce anywhere. Nobody 
marvels at seeing me. My wit and my legs find me 
strange companionship. I am at present thy serving- 

” 


“A thing I did not know of,” replied Sir Raoul, 
dryly. “ Be good enough to inform me, worthy Ahab, 
who made thee my servant ?” 

‘Who should it be but myself?” returned the youth. 
“T have taken upon me that office; and by the aid of 
the prophet and other invisible gods, I mean to dis- 
charge the trust with all acceptance.” 

“They have strange ways of doing things, me- 
thinks, within the bounds of Granada.” 

“‘Some persons,” returned Ahab, “do as they like, 
and some do not; but it is all the same!” 

“You are of the first, I suppose 2” answered Mornay. 





“Your lordship is right! And belonging to that 
favoured class, I can say things with ftinetse confi- 
dence. I shall serve you very faithfully, always be- 
ing ready to consult my own pleasure first and yours 
afterward.” 

Ahab arranged the contents of the tray without 
once condescending to notice his new master, or ap- 
— in the least doubtful of his position. 

“I ‘had supposed,” said Mornay, “that the master 
usually chooses the servant instead of the servant the 
master.” 

‘*A common error,” quoth Ahab. 
the first that has fallen into it.” 

“Tam most happy to be enlightened in a manner 
so convincing.” 

“No happier, my master, than your servant. But 
let your lordship waste no words. Sit down and fall 
to. What I bring is simple, but it will renew tho 
strength.” ’ 

Sir Raoul, who had been ravenously hungry a 
short time before, was now comparatively without 
appetite, his mind pertinaciously” feeding on the 
charms of Leoline, the Moorish maiden. 

He sat down at the table, and began to question 
Ahab, but not in ‘a fashion to’ evade his penetrating 
perceptions. pai 

He endeavoured to extract some information con- 
cerning her rank and present position, \ut the replies 
of the youth were vague and unsatisfactory ; or, if 
they produced any impression, enhanced the mystery 
with which she was already invested. 

Finding. he could extort nothing definite from 
Ahab, le signified his desire to be relieved of his 
company. y 

“Certainly, my master! I'll leave ‘you, but will 
be near if you should want me. It is all the same!” 

Left to himself, Mornay tried to ‘sleep, but tossed 
restlessly upon his couch. 

Toe fatigues of travel and battle could not so far 
overpower him as to make him forget Leoline. 

It was in vain that he struggled against this new 
invader—it was in vain that he endeavoured to fix 
his mind upon the enterprise before him: It was ir 
vain that he recalled the thought of other fair ones— 
it'was in vain he looked for that mental shield of 
strengtl: that he had so recently boasted of—it was 
iu vain that he resorted to every device of an inven- 
tive imagination. 

Leoline was before him in whatever direction he 
turned his eyes. Leoline was in lis brain, in his 
breast—in his thoughts, in his aspirations. 

In short, Leoline drifted continually in and out of 
his fancies, assuming a thousand pleasing shapes, till 
he was ready to believe himself the subject of magic 
arts. 

The watch-tower took the of a diviner’s 
laboratory; and, as if to carry out and fulfill the con- 
ception to the letter, the door Opened and the diviner 
himself appeared, to the unspeakable astonishment of 
Sir Raoul. 

The person who entered was an old man, with flow- 
ing silver locks that reached to his shoulders, impart- 
ing a look exceedingly venerable. ; 

He wore a loose black robe, that fell quite to his 
feet, which were shod with sandals. His eyes were 
blue, his features neble rather than ‘otherwise, and 
-~ hoe mers that of grave’ and thoughtful melan- 
choly. 

He carried under his arm a large, antique volume, 
closed with a broad iron clasp; while in ‘the other 
hand he held a. staff or rod, engraved with curious 
characters. 

He was followed by @ boy about twelve years old, 
bearing quaint and mystic instruments, together with 
a small astrolabe, and ‘an extraordinary lamp in the 
form of a coiled serpent, with jets of flame streaming 
from tle eyes. 

This singular conceit aided net a little to deepen the 
impression of the visitation in the mind of Mornay, 
who was so much amazed at the le, that he lay 
like one paralyzed, motionless, and speechless. 

The magician, for such indeed he seemed, adyanced 
to the table with slow and measured steps, his mind 
abstracted, appareatly, from every object but his occult 
eccupations, eo 

Seating himself, he opened the antique volume, and 
placed it carefully on the table; while thelad, with the 
utmost reverence, arranged what he had bronght within 
his reach. 

The old man man made some signs, muttered unin- 
telligibly, bent his head three times with solemnity, 
then read a few paragraphs from thé book, ina strange 
tongue. 

“ Zegrim,” he said, anon, looking at the boy, “ art 
afraid ?” 

‘The magician’s voice was clear and impressive. 

The boy made a submissive bow, and arswered : 

“Great master, my heart is not strong, but I will 
abide the result.” 

“Child, nothing shall harm thee! Trust in me- 
Trust in my art. Trust in my control over the ele 


“ You’ are not 
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ments of mid-air and the elements of mother earth. 
Trust in the sacred circle, the muttered invocation, 
and the potent prayer. Bare thine arm, and give me 
some drops of thy blood.” 

Zegrim held forth hisarm; the magician madea 
slight puncture with the point of his dagger, and 
caught the red stream that began to flow, in a vessel. 

When he had procured enough for his purpose, he 
staunched the diminutive wound, and continued his 
preparations, unconscious, to all appearance, that a 
third party was present, noting his movements. 

Into the crucible containing the blood he poured an 
amter-coloured liquid from a vial, after which he 
added some small resinous. balls. 

This done, be heated an iron rod in the fiery jets of 
the serpent’s eyes, and ignited the mixture, which 
burned with a green flame, emitting a pungent odour. 

“ Art strong, Zegrim?” he asked. 

“ Master,” replied the boy, witha profound genuflec- 
tion, “Iam weak. I shrink from the dread mysteries 
of the cabala!” 

“ Zegrim, swallow this.” 

He gave the boy a green lozenge from a silver box. 

“Dread master, thy slave does thy behest,” answered 
Zegrim, and swaliowed the lozenge. 

“ Thou shalt presently be strong. This lozenge con- 
tains the very essence of life. It imparts the wisdom 
of Mohammed and the joy of the seventh heaven. It 
is the Gate of Paradise. Euter! Whatthou seest do 
not fear.” 

“Great Abaddon, I hear but to obey!, Thine art 
has given me wings! Already I have supernatural 
sight! Forms begin to flit; shapes come forth in 
shadow!” 

At that moment a strong light appeared at the 
highest window of the watch-tower, where the 
watcher was wont to stand when waiting the approach 
or movements of an enemy. 

Mornay could not see, whether there was really 
anything there, but the ifumination continued some 
moments. 

* Zegrim, tell me of the Spaniard and his aggres- 
sions. Will the Alhambra fall? Will the refusal of 
the fierce old king to render the degrading tribute of 
sixteen hundred captive Christians, or in lieu of them, 
the same number of Moors, to be reduced to the 
condition ef slaves, and two thousand pistoles of 
gold, call out in full strength the armies of King 
Ferdinand ?” 

Sir Raoul heard these questions with intense curi- 
osity. 

“Wise Abaddon, you have asked nothing that 
yonder spirit of air”—he pointed to the window— 
“ cannot, through me, answer. But I am bidden not 
to speak. .Ask something else, oh, Abaddon! Nay, 
pause. Query not. See you, weare not alone. An 
unbeliever is listening ; a Hrankandanenemy. Turn 
your eyes and discover him.” 

“TI did feel his presence, but attributed it to another 
cause. I will not turn my head to see a score of 
Christians! Unbeliever, what. wouldst thou here? 
Answer truly, or not at all; for to Abaddon, the 
magician, no one may safely lie.” 

“By my knightly honour, and by the love I bear 
to lady. bright, I swear Ihave a mind to punish thy 
audacity!” exclaimed Mornay, arising. “ You forget 
that you address an English knight, who brooks no 
insolence from mountebanks and itinerant magicians.” 

“ Zegrim, who is this irreverent dog? How long 
ere Muley Aben Hassan will have his head?” 

“Sovereign lord, I may not lie to one who com- 
mandeth the spirits of air, the spirits, of mother 
earth. his is au English knight, who seeks honour 
aud glory under the bauners of Spain. He is on the 
way tothe Alhambra. ‘Two accidents have befallen 
him: one, an ambuscade ; the other, love.” 

The anger of Mornay subsided in a moment. The 
two truths that Zegrim had uttered were so pertinent 
and undeniable, that astonishment took the place of 
indignation. 

“What means this mummery?” he asked, but in 
@ voice so changed that it could not but be per- 
ceptible. 

“A lady, fair as heaven’s brightest star, sweeter 
than the breath of roses, haunts the heart of the 
Frank,” answered Zegrim, in a low and musical 
voice. 

“If I admitted this silly tale, and should ask you, 
most perspicacions youth, how the adventure would 
speed, what answer would’st make ?” 

“ Ask me and see,” said Zegrim. 

“Oonsider that I have.” 

“Then I reply that many obstacles stand in your 
way, but your wishes, though difficult of attainment, 
may not be utterly futile.. There is one condition on 
which you may obtain the hand of the Moorish 
beauty,” responded the youth. 

“ Name it!” said Mornay, quickly. 

The magician rose and drew acircle around Zegrim, 
murmured a few words close to his ear, touched his 
lips with his rod, and said: 





“ Zegrim, answer the Christian knight!” 

“ Great master, I hasten to obey. Find tho apart- 
ment where your entertainer sleeps, and stab him to 
the heart!” answered the boy. 

“By St. Jago, your impudence exceeds belief! 
Never heard I aught so base as this. There is more 
danger that I shall crop your ears, or throw you 
from the battlements of the tower, than that I should 
perform an act so unworthy of the spurs I wear. 
You and your sage master mistake English honour.” 

The Knight of the Red Cross frowned and grasped 
his sword by the scabbard, half inclined to beat the 
youth with it. 

“But thou art but a child in the hands of a vile 
mountebank,” Then, to Abaddon, who maintained 
his composure in a remarkable manner: ‘“ Take up the 
implements of thy jugglery, and go hence!” 

“ Listen, proud knight, to what the youth may yet 
say,” he said, tranquilly. 

“ You did not entirely comprehend me,” added the 
boy. His calmness equalled that of his master. “I 
mean, that while the Knight of the Sleeping Leopard 
lives, you caunot receive the haud of the. fair 
lady Leoline.” 

“Tf he lives till he die of false and traitorous act of 
mine, he will remain on earth till the end of time,” 
answered Sir Raoul, with a contemptuous glance at 
the magician, 

* A fortune is once offered to every man; yours is 
now within your reach; let it elude you, and it is lost 
for ever !” continued Zegrim, looking steadily into the 
face of Abaddon, without displaying the least emotion 
or change of countenance. 

Mornay could not but regard these two uncqually- 
mated beings with interest. 

How the boy had obtained his knowledge respecting 
his state of feeling toward Leoline, he was at a loss 
fo imagine; yet he had touched, with singular adroit- 
ness, a chord that vibrated within .him most sensi- 
tively. 

What meant this intrusion and infamous proposi- 
tion ? : 

“ That fortune can never be desirable that is pur- 
chased at the priee of knightly faith. I never meet 
foeman, save with lance and sword, battle-axe and 
martel. Never would I kneel at the feet of a lady 
with my hands stained with a mean and inglorious 
action.” ; 

Then, directing his discours? particularly to Abad- 
don: 

“T have heard the mummery of this youth long 
enough fer my pleasure. I would now fain have a 
taste of your own wisdom. You scem, in truth, a 
magician,” 

Abaddon gave the boy asmall lozenge from another 
box; he swallowed it submissively, and with a sigh 
aud a shudder returned apparently to his normal con- 
dition. 

“ Where are those same spirits of air and of nether 
earth that you were going to summon before you? 
Give me proof of your vaunted power,” said Sir Raoul, 
with a sneer. 

“ Whatever my artcan do, I need not call before 
me the swift and subtle inhabitants of air or earth, 
to tell thee enough to indicate the way to future 
greatness. I perceive by that inspiration of wisdom 
that often possesses my aged frame, that three persons 
will much affect thy life and fortune. One has the power 
to bestow riches and honour ; another, love and beauty ; 
the third, disappointment and misery. Now, if the 
last should meet with his death ‘tween this and the 
rising of the sun, your advancement is sure, both in 
arms and love. Nay, bend not thy brows on me, for 
I speak truly. As for thy mission to the King of 
Granada, I predict its utter failure. It is reported 
that Muley Abén Hassan has sworn by his beard and 
the bones of the Prophet tliat ho will deliver no more 
Moors to be made slaves in tribute to King Ferdinand, 
according to the usage of his predecessor.” 

Yhe concluding remarks were not without effect 
upon Raoul Mornay. He paused a moment, and 
auswered : 

“ How you learned the nature of my journey to the 
Alhambra I know not; but it shall give you no ad- 
varitage over me. Whether my mission fail or succeed, 
it sliall be faithfully performed.” 

“ You push from you the open hands of fame, and 
turn blindly from the flowery pathway of successful 
leve. So beit! Allah judge between us! It was 
but acut and a thrust; a turning aside of a little 
current of blood. The hour is passing. . ‘The invisible 
horologe of fate is ticking away the opportunity 
for ever.. Decide, and quickly!” 

“With me, old man, it is a decision foregone. A 
Knight of the Red Cross spurns such temptations 
with unutterable contempt! Far better to perish, 
piecemeal, of wasting love, than obtain happiness in 
the perfidious manner you mean, Away, sir, away! 
Your hairs are grey and your aspect venerable. I 
would respect age, but I hold treachery in inexpressi- 
ble abhorrence !” 





“The clock of destiny has ticked the last instant 
of your opportunity,” replied the magician, arising 
with much dignity. ‘Toa phantom of honour you 
have sacrificed what you adore. We shall meet again : 
it is so written, and what is written must be fulfilled. 
The stars, the occult, elements, and the leaves of 
destiny, cannot lie. It is well, haughty Christian 
You may break lances; but know that your own 
heart will break, if you be not more than human. 
Farewell, till our life-lines again cross each other !” 

Abaddon took up his book, Zegrim gathered up the 
implements he had brought, and holding aloft the 
serpent-lamp, followed his master reverently from the 
watch-tower. 


CHAPTER IItl. 


Raovur Mornay witnessed the departure of Lis 
strange visitors with varied emotions. 

Full of thought, ho retired to a2 window command- 
ing, on a clear day, a vast extent of country, now 
shrouded by the curtain of night. 

Ife looked down upon the court and the wall, and. 
the silent sentry-boxes perched upon it. 

While thus gazing, strains of delicious music wera 
wafted to his ears. 

His instincts at once assured him who was the 
singer. He leaned from the battlements with flutter- 
ing eagerness, in an earuest endeavour to distinguish 
the burden of the song; but could only learn that it 
was in the Moorish tongue. 

His heart swelled within him, and his chivalric 
nature confessed the power of woman. 

He mentally vowed to perform deeds that should 
render him worthy of winning her favour. 

As he looked at the scene beneath, objects grew 
more defined, and he presently discerned figures 
moving lightly and stealthily to and tro outside the 
wall, 

What these movements portended, he knew not; 
but the singing having ceased, he gave _ his entire at- 
tention to them. 

Auon, scaling ladders were placed against the wall, 
aud about a dozen armed meu mounted and dropped 
noiselessly into the court. 

Sir Raoul now began to apprehend that this boded 
no good, and had an appesrance of mischief caleu- 
lated to arouse well-grounded suspicious of treachery. 

He could see the glitter of their weapons as they 
crouched on the earth, with their faces to the tower. 

Soon one detached himself from the party to re- 
connoitre. 

The. secreey and silence of the whole transaction 
plainly indicated that this was a visit unexpected by 
the inmates, 

He was on the point of descending to inform 
Abadallah of what was occurring, when Ahab the 
Witty came in unbidden, with a step somewhat 
quicker than, usual. 

“T have not called,” said Mornay, coldly. 

“Tt isall the same; I can come just as well witk- 
out calling. Does your worship like a bout now and 
then? If so, take your sword and come with me,” 
answered Ahab. 

“To what purpose ? 
better,” said Sir Raoul, 

“While I stop to explain, the mischief will be done ; 
the Lady Leoline carried off,and her brother mur- 
dered,” added Ahab, with marvellous serenity. 

“Why saidst thou not this before?” cried Mornay, 
snatching his sword from the table. ‘Lead on boy ; 
and if thou liest, I'll cleave thy head from. thy 
shoulders at a single stroke. Hasten—run—fly !” 

“Too much haste, your lordship, is sometimes ay 
dangerous as too much delay.” 

“Do not trifle with my impatience, for I am not 
wont to be ovor tender with the froward and self- 
willed. Have a care of your neck.” 

“My neck has but one bone in it, and my head 
will remain upon it as long as Allah pleases ; if, how- 
ever, it should chance to tumble off, I shall go to the 
paradise of the Prophet. So you see I have every 
reason to be indifferent about the time of my death. 
Life has a great many inconveniences, and we are not 
certain that death has any. Besides, I owe the man- 
at-arms, Kalif, two pistoles, which I should get rid 
of paying if I should happen to be cut into two 
pieces.” 

“The fiend take thee and thy pistoles. Give me 
more of tliy legs and less of thy tongue,” exclaimed 
the knight. 

“ Silence is necessary in this adventure; therefore 
your worship will please observe it after we are ou 
the way.” 

Mornay looked again from the windew and saw tho- 
armed men gliding toward the tower. 

He unsheathed his sword, and turned fiercely upon 
Ahab, who, with a lamp in his hand, began to move. 
He preceded the knight down the stairs, at the foot of 
which hung from a hook a Moorish scimitar, which 
he buckled to his side. 


I would know thy meaning 
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“Where sleeps the lady?” demanded Sir Raoul, 
eagerly. 

“Thouw'lt find out soon enough, I'll warrant ; for, 
by Allah, a maiden will scream so when there's 
danger, that you may hear her 4 mile off.” 

“ Provoking dog,” muttered Mornay. 
me to Abdallah.” 

Thou art going to him as fast as is prudent. It's 
@ poor firelock that goes off of itself. Never fear that 
I'll not give your lordship plenty of work.” 

“ Not so fast as thy heels will go, saucy Ahab.” 

“That will be as heaven wills. I shall run if it is 
60 written, and I shall fight if it is so recorded, and it 
will make no manner of difference.” 

At that moment Sir Raoul heard piercing screams 
and the clashing of arms, and ran toward the sounds 
with the swiftness of an arrow. Ahab kept at his 
heols. 

When he reached the apartment where he had seen 
Leoline, he found Abdallah defending himself against 
three men, who pressed upon him fiercely, while three 
others had seized the lady, and were leading her away 
in spite of her struggles. 

Maddened by the spectacle, he attacked them with 
great impetuosity. 

Seizing the nearly fainting Leoline, and placing 
her upon a divan, he hastened to the aid of Abdallah, 
and perceived, to his astonishment, that Ahab had 
already disabled one of the assailants, and was in a 
fair way to do the same service for another. But, 
meantime, the remaining six had come in, so that now 
there were eight opposed to three, and one of the three 
@ mere youth. 

It was a proud moment for the Knight of the Red 
Cross. 

The eyes of lady bright were on him. He was 
doing battle in the presence and for the safety of the 
most beautiful maiden in the world. 

The thought inspired him with tho strength of 
Hercules. 

All the chivalry in his nature was awakened. He 
glowed with knightly fervour. He threw himself 
against the Moors, and they bit the dust. His sword 
gleamed like lightning. No hand could parry his 
thrusts or evade his blows. 

In a few moments, with the aid of Abdallah and 
the strange youth, Ahab, victory was won, and 
the Vermilion Tower was in their undisputed posses- 
sion. 


“ Conduct 


CHAPTER IV. 


Born Mornay and Abdallah stood grim and pant- 
ing, leaning on their swords. 

Ahab only maintained his coolness and compo- 
sure. Hecontemplated the dead and wounded as if 
such sanguinary deeds had been his business from 
childhood. 

“ It was decreed,” quoth he, “ that we should smite 
them.” 

Then to Raoul: 

“ Your worship has done wonders this night, but 
you could never have despatched this business with- 
out me.” 

“Let the bodies be removed,” said Abdallah. 

A groom and two servitors now ventured to appear, 
and hastened to obey this order. 

Abdallah turned to Mornay. 

“ Knight of the Red Cross,” he said, “thou hast 
proved thy title to thy spurs in a manner no noble 
gentleman can gainsay. Without the aid of thy 
doughty arm, I should be now but a dead man, and 
yonder fair lady a prisoner, reserved for what suffer- 
ings Allah only knows. White-headed sage and wise 
astrologer predicted, long ago, that my life was dan- 
gerous to the safety of Granada, in consequence of 
which I have been sorely beset by one in power, on 
whose kindness I have some claim. I may not yet 
divulge my secret; but the man who calls himself Ab- 
dallah offers thee the hand of friendship.” 

“It is accepted, gallant Moor. I have but now 
seen thee do brave work. Thou art skilful in the use 
of that Damascus blade. It descends as swiftly on 
the foe as the fire of heaven discharged from a 
cloud. Thou shouldst receive the accolade from 
King Ferdinand himself, for I swear thou art 
worthy !” 

Abdallah smiled, and lifted himself haughtily. 

“T like not thy master,” he answered; “he is brave 
and wise, but crafty and cruel. He keeps not faith 
with the Moor.” 

“Thouart wrong,” said Mornay. “It is the Moor 
that regards not treaties, and repudiates solemn com- 
pacts. Is not the annual tribute of sixteen hundred 
slaves and two thousand pistoles withheld, though 
often demanded ?” 

“Tt wasa most infamous treaty!” exclaimed Ab- 
dallakh, earnestly. “Who would condemn young 
girls and tender youth to perpetual bondage in the 
land of the Cross, without lamentations and tears and 
undying remorse? Iappealto thee, Sir Raoul Mor- 





nay, if it be just; if it be humane; if it ought longer: 


to be borne ?” 
“Courteous Moslem, thou askest a hard question of 


one whose sword and jance are devoted to Spain; but, 


if I must answer, nothing but the truth shall pass my 
lips. Ido hold that the agreement was disgraceful 
to those who acceded to it. I maintain that tho con- 
quered had not sufficieut regard for their own honour, 
and that the conqueror exacted ungencrous terms.” 

“Sir Raoul, thou speakest well! I have great 
respect for thy integrity. But of these subjects we 
will not discourse. ‘he time is past when I could 
mend or make in this matter. Let us attend to my 
unfortunate sister.” 

“She is very well,” said Ahab, “and her bright 
eyes were on you both while you dealt with these 
traitors.” 

The manly cheeks of Raoul flushed with pleasure. 

“Tt is not strange that we gained the victory,” he 
said. “The presence and danger of a lady so lovely 
would nerve the weakest arm to deeds of high enter- 
prise.” 

“ Thou art as ready with thy speech as with thy 
sword. Come and receive her thanks,” 

Abdallah took his hand and led him to Leoline. 

“Sister,” said the Moor, “behold your brave 
defender. But for his invincible arm, our most un- 
natural foe would have prevailed. I should have 
perished, and you have been conveyed you know not 
whither, to suffer you know not what. Sister, what 
a misfortune it is to be born unlucky! They have 
done well who called me El Zogoybi, or the uufortu- 
nate.” 

Leoline, who was greatly agitated, arose from her 
recumbent position with some embarrassment, and 
disengaging a red scarf from her person, presented it 
to Sir Raoul, who, dropping on one knee, received it 
in the most reverent manner. 

“ Fairest of ladies,” he said, in a subdued voice, “ I 
accept this as a most precious giit! Not all the 
treasures of earth and sea would possess the value 
in my eyes of this favour, I will wear it in the hour 
of battle and danger. It shall go to the field where 
lances are broken. It shall flutter in the fierce career, 
and by the help of God, come safely from the deadly 
shock of opposing arms. It shall admonish me at all 
times of my fealty to ladies bright and chivalric 
actions.” 

“Your tongue is agile,” interposed Abdallah. 
“Your courtly phrases far surpass my poor ability. 
Arise, and cease to pour forth these fine things. No 
one can doubt your courage, and when next you 
gallop to the tented field, no prouder favour will 
flutter on the breast of gallant cavalier. Arise, and 
consider thyself fortuuate.” 

Then to Leoline: 

“Thou art royal in thy gifts. Sir Raoul will be 
the most envied knight in Granada.” 

“The poor gift of an ell of Cashmere butill requites 
the high deserts of this Englishknight. He has done 
his devoir right well this night; and I thank him for 
life and liberty preserved,” answered Leoline, with 
humid eyes. 

“Name it not, lady! The consciousness of having 

served you gives me a pleasure that more rewards 
me. I swear by the holy cross, emblem of my faith, 
that I esteem myself most lucky. With this precious 
token "—he knotted it over his shoulder—“I shall 
undertake any adventure, however hazardous, assured 
of victory.” 
- “You could spare it better than sword or lance,” 
said Ahab. “For my part, I should infinitely rather 
have something more substantial; for instance, some- 
thing that I could eat and drink, or that would keep 
me warm, or to fight with, This may answer with 
belted knights, godships, and worships, and other 
kind of ships; but it never will do for Ahab the 
Witty, and the hungry.” 

That melancholy smile, which Mornay had more 
than once observed, flitted over the lips of Abdallab. 

He looked kindly too at the youth, much to the 
astonishment of Sir Raoul, who had anticipated that 
he would be severely rebuked for his familiarity. 

“This is an eccentric lad,” said the latter. “I 
expected that he would run away at the first meeting 
of steel; but he displayed as much courage of his 
inches as any of us.” 

“T fought because it was written. I deserve neither 
praise nor blame. Nothing happens by accident: 
Had it been decreed that I should run, I should 
quickly have found the use of my heels. It is all the 
same |” 

“ You have a philosopher in your household,” said 
Mornay, smiling. 

“ Philosophers, like poets, are philosophers born. 
Ahab has his own way and his own wit, and is often 
useful, and on this account enjoys peculiar privileges. 
Remain here, Sir Raoul, while I go to make some 
observations without. I can no longer feel secure in 
this old fortress, for my enemy is not of a disposition 
to allow me the least immunity from danger, after 


having learned my hiding-place: « We are fugitives 
and wanderers, with the curse of a terriblo prediction 
upon us. Alas! whither shall we direct our perse- 
cuted footsteps? Where shall we find safety and 
secrecy ? What cavern is deep enough to hide the 
luckless Abdallah ?” 

The Moor pronounced these words with much feel- 
ing. Leoline was deeply affected. 

‘*Be not disheartened,” she said, in a tender voice. 
“ Heaven will find some way of relief. You will yet 
be restored to your own. Call to your soul the dignity 
and firmness which the occasion requires. Courage, 
vigilance, and cunning, united, may yet extricate us 
from these difficulties. Go and attend to your duties, 
and let your brave friend accompany you to aid you 
by his advice and ready discernment. Look from tiie 
battlements to see if other enemies approach. See that 
none lurk within the precincts of the tower. Search 
every nook large enough to conceal an assassin. | 
make not these suggestions so much for myself as for 
you; you who are destined for a name and place in 
the history of Granada. If it be needful, my brother, 
fly and leave me. My life is but of small worth 
and consequence when weighed in the balance witb 
yours.”’ 

“Tncomparable sister, you bring me to a sense of 
my own manhood. I will bear in mind who and what 
Iam. As for the curse of hoary soothsayers, I will 
endeavour to regard it as the sliallowest device of 
knaves and mountebanks. When I fly from thee to 
save life or liberty, may Allah fly from me!” responded 
Abdallah, with more dignity and feeling than he had 
yet manifested. 

“Come, Sir Raoul,” he added, ‘‘let us attend to the 
seasonable suggestions of my sister. If there are no 
enemies in sight by morning, we may, I think, remain 
here till I can find a safer retreat.” 

“Tf you take my advice, you will not so much as move 
a finger,” said Ahab, “for, everything baving been de- 
termined beforehand, you can neither mend normake by 
anything youcando. If the stars doom you to the dag- 
ger, to the dagger you will go, fly in what direction 
you may. It is impossible for one to die till the very 
hour and instant of his time arrives. Go and throw 
yourself headlong from the watch-tower, and my 
word for it, you will jump up as blithe as a cricket if 
your stars haven't marked that day as your last. All 
events should be looked at with the greatest indiffer- 
ence. Let come what will, it is all the same!” 

(To be continued) 
—SS ae 


Tue skeleton of a great-grandson of St. Louis has 
been discovered by workmen who, under the super- 
intendence of M. Havard, were employed in levelling 
the site of the ancient Abbey of Val Dieu, at Longry, 
the said great-grandson of Louis IX. having been no 
less a personage than Peter II, Duke de Alencon, 
surnamed the “The Loyal.” Near his témb were 
found the bones of his daughter, Jane of Valois, who 
died in 1401, three years previous to her father. 

“L'Exticrevr.*—There has lately appeared an 
instrument called an “ extincteur,” which occupies the 
mind of every man seriously desirous to see useful 
inventions brought out. In accordance with a re- 
quest which had been made for the public to be pre- 
sent, a great number of persons assembled on the 
banks of the Seine, at the foot of the bridge La Con- 
corde, when some experiments took place. "A number 
of fires were extinguished with incredible celerity, 
amidst the unanimous plaudits of those present. 
commission was afterwards formed among tiie distin- 
guished gentlemen present, who were impressed with 
the value of the’ invention. They immediately con- 
tinued the experiments by setting fire to two rough 
buildings, which formed a real conflagration, tho 
flames of which soon rose more than thirty feet high. 
One single extincteur anda few quarts of its con- 
tents sufficed to extinguish the roaring flames in 
thirty seconds. The entliusiasm of the public was 
manifested by the incessant and hearty bravos, 
promising a success to the extiucteur which it well 
merits. 

Tour or Kuropety A Caxoz.—Mr, J.. Macgregor, 
of London, has been a lengthened tour through 
Europe by means of a light boat, passing along several 
of the rivers and lakes. The tour has now been ac- 
complished with success, the vessel used being a small 
canoe, the Rob Roy, built of oak, and furnished with 
sails, After descending the Thames, and rowing along 
the Meuse, the Rhine, and the Maine, the boat was 
carried through the Black Forest for aa excursion on 
the Titisee, and thence to the source of the Danube, 
which the tourist deseended for a week through 
magnificent scenery, much of which is quite unknown, 
as it is accessible only ina boat. Leaving the Danube 
at Ulm, the Rob Roy went to the Lake of Constance, 
and sailed through it to the Zeller Zee, and so down 
the Rhine to Shaffhausen. Reaching Zurich by rail- 
way (the canoe being carried as baggage) the voyage 





was continued through that lake and on Zug and 
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Lucerne, from which the canoe descended by the 
rapid Reuss and the Aar, after successfully paddling 
over -the rapids at Bremgarten. The rapids of 
Rheinfelden being also traversed, the voyage was 
continued to Basle, and afterwards by canal over Liil, 
whence the boat was carted over the Vosges 
Mountains to the Moselle, and descended that river, 
the Meurthe, and. the Marne, so as to return to 
England by the Seine. Very great interest was ex- 
hibited by the inhabitants of the German towns 
through which the canoe passed bearing the British 
flag, for in many parts of the Danube above Ulma 
boat is utterly unknown. 





THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Sue was not pretty. A pale, colourless face, over- 
shadowed by great dark masses of hair, coiled up like 
aserpent. A large, straight nose. White, cold-look- 
ing lips, opening to display a. set of fine, even, glitter- 
ing teeth, that set your own on edge to look at. They 
might tear you, perhaps you would think, when you 
noted the smouldering fire in her eyes, black as mid- 
night. 

‘nd yet every one liked Esther Donnie. A quiet 
girl, people said, who loved her friends, and could 
never do enough for them. Yet she hada temper, 
they said, which one had better not arouse. 

She was twenty-seven years old when Barton Lan- 
worth asked her to be his wife. 

He did not ask for her love. That would come some- 
time, he thought. She fascinated him—he could 
not tell how or why; and still, he always felt a chill 
in her presence. He could not be at ease by her side, 
and yet he could not tear himself away; and so he 
proposed in an off-band business fashion. 

He said the same words five years before to another. 
That one had been laid in her grave two years ago. 

So he told Esther that he was lonely—would she try 
to cheer his sad life? 

She had not expected that. A cry burst from the 
white lips, and she hid her face in her hands. 

He took the little wee hands in his and looked down 
into the tearful eyes, and though she did not speak, he 
knew that she loved him with a love that never would 
change except in the grave. 





And so he kissed the dewy eyelids until she smiled 
up at him—a glorious smile; he thought she was 


beautiful then, or at least lovely. She always looked 
so, in his eyes, after that. 

And ‘so they were married. A quiet wedding they 
had. People wondered at Barton Lanworth’s choice, 
for he was wealthy and handsome, and might have 
married the most beautiful woman in the land. 

Very few marriageable young ladies would have 
thought it wiss to refuse to become the mistress of 
Lanworth Hall, though they said his first wife 
died of a secret grief—what, no ove knew. 

But Esther was happy. She had never been so 
happy before in all ber life. Not that she was mistress 
of Lanworth Hall, for that would have been a dreary 
place indeed but for her husband. But she would have 
been happy with him anywhere. 

““What a sad dreary place this must have been for 
you to live in all alone, with those great bare hills 
shutting you in on every side.” 

She was leaning out of the window, looking up at 
the hills, when she made the remark. 

“ Yos, it was lonely once,” he said, *‘ but now, Esther, 
while you are with me, it will never be lonely, kissing 
the pale little face, 

She turned to look up into his eyes, but he was 
gone. She heard his footsteps along the corridor, 
then a door opened and closed, and the steps were 
silent. 

What was behind that door she had asked herself 
before, but never had spoken to him about it. She 
tried it once. It was locked, and no key in her 
possession would open it. 

She had a’secret dread of that part of the house. 
She had thought to ask her husband where that door 
ted to, but ber courage had failed her every time, she 
did not know whliy, 

Once she had searched all over the house for him 
without success, and then, afterwards, sitting alone 
in her room, she had heard the clang of that mysteri- 
ous door, and immediately after her husband had 
entered the room. 

Now she arose, walked across the chamber, and peered 
out, listened a moment, then went out into the corridor, 
earefully closing the door behind her. A moment 
she paused irresolute, then went on. A servant met 
her at the landing of the stairs. 

“Dolly, where does this door lead to?” she asked. 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” the maid replied, in some 
confusion. “I’ve never been in there,” nodding to- 
wards the door. 

“And who keeps the key ?” 

“Mr. Lanworth, I suppose, ma’am. That part of 





pe house has always been shut up since I’ve been 
ere.” 

“Strange,” Esther murmured. 

“Tt’s haunted, I expect-——” 

“Haunted?” smiling at the superstition of the 
servant, 

“T’ve heard strange noises in there o’ nights, 
when I were out in the back garden. OnceI saw 
the glimmer of a light through the blinds. Of course 
~~ was the ghosts, ‘cause nobody lives there— 

ush !” 

They heard a faint, far-off moan. It grew louder 
and then died away in a plaintive wail. 

“T’ve heard that before,” the maid whispered, turn- 
ing away and going downstairs, 

Esther remained rivetted to the spot, She was 
not superstitious, but that cry, as of despair, made her 
shudder. 

But he was in there, she thought after a moment. 
What was the mystery ? She hada woman’s curiosity 
and a man’s nerve. 

If she couid but explore beyond the door she could 
have faced the ghosts that the maid spoke of, if there 
were any to face. 

She turned the knob, but the door stood firm, as 
usual. Well, she could wait and watch. 

Walking back through the long corridor to her 
own chamber, she thought she heard footsteps be- 
hind her. 

She stopped and listened, expecting to see her 
husband coming out of the mysterious door. But 
he did not. 

She thought she heard a faint sound of music, 
away off in the distance, and then all was silent— 
nothing but fancy, perhaps. 

She started back when she entered her own 
chamber, for her husband was sitting by the window, 
reading. 

He. looked up and smiled when she came in. He 
did not notice her look of surprise, while she asked 
herself how he could have got there. Perhaps he 
had not been within the mysterious room at all. 
She had not seen him go in. 

And then she thought of what the servant-girl 
had told her. Perhaps even he did not dare to en- 
counter what was beyond the old oaken door. 

“You are weary here, dearest,” he said, placing a 
chair for her beside him, “and to-morrow I am to 
leave you.” 

“ Leave me ?” 

“Yes; but only for afew days, or a week, perhaps. 
I am going up to London upon business that I must 
attend to in person. I would take you with me, but 
I shall be so busy while there that perhaps you would 
be better pleased to stay here.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I had rather stay. 
wait anxiously for your return, Barton.” 

He smiled. It was worth living for, such a love as 
Esther's, so he thought. Then his face grew sad 
again. She wondered why. 

“ Esther.” 

“ Well.” 

“There is something that I wish to tell you, but 
—no, not now.” He stopped suddenly, looking out 
of the window, off toward the brown hills growing 
dusky in the evening shadows, ‘' When I come back. 
It’s a secret. You kuew I was in Italy once.” 

“Yes.” 

“ My twin brother and I. We resembled each other 
so much that our friends could hardly distinguished 
us apart.” He paused a moment. ‘In Venice he 
lived, he died there. We buried him there, and then 
Icame home.” 

He ceased speaking. Shoe waited for him to con- 
tinue, but he did not, He did not seem conscious 
of her presence, and so, at last, leaving him to wander 
back in memory over the past, she stole noiselessiy 
out of the room. 

Next morning, bright and early, Esther had bid her 
husband “ good-by” at the door, and was standing 
there watching the carriage roll swiftly away toward 
T——, the nearest railway station. When it was 
fairly out of sight around the turn of the road, she 
shut the door, with a little sigh, brushed a tear from 
her cheek, and turned back into the house. 

“No one but myself to please to-day,” she mur- 
mured, opening the door of the library. Taking 
down a book from one of the shelves, she seated 
herself in one corner of the sofa and was soon lost to 
all save the contents of the volume before her. 

A sigh, low, long-drawn, startled her, it was so 
near. She looked up—started from her seat, and 
the heavy volume fell to the floor. Was it only a 
picture? The eyes seemed to pierce her very soul. 
Did it breathe? She almost thought so, it was so 
natural, so life-like. Strange that she had never 
noticed it before. 

She advanced a step and put out her hand, almost 
expecting that it was really lesh and blood and would 
recoil from her touch. But no, it was a portrait, 
exquisitely painted, representing a beautiful young 


I shall 





woman, with long tresses of black hair, flowing 
loosely down over the white neck and shoulders ; with 
delicately cut features; a mouth like a half-opened 
rosebud; nose smaJl and straight, the nostrils so 
exquisitely painted that they seemed to quiver with 
the breath; eyes dark, luminous, looking straight 
out at you, following you wherever you went, with 
such an intense gaze that you could not help but 
shudder. A peculiar picture, fascinating in the 
extreme. Esther could not withdraw her eyes from 
it. “I wonder who it is?” she questioned herself. 

The longer she stood gazing at it the more she 
became impressed that there was life about it. 

Repeatedly she touched the canvas—her hand 
rested upon it for a moment, then that sigh again. 
She drew back, shivering, looking at the’ tips, half- 
opened. Did it come from them? It came from the 
portrait, certainly. 

Pale and trembling, she glanced up at the dark 
eyes, so luminous, then retreated step by step to the 
door, opened it cautiously, her gaze still fixed upon 
the picture; then she threw herself out of the room 
and closed the door violently behind her, sinking down 
upon the floor ina swoon. 

When she came to, she was lying upon the bed 
in her own room and Dolly was bathing her temples. 

‘* Where am I?” she gasped. 

“ Here, in your own room. 

“ And the—the—portrait 2” 

“ You saw it, then ?” 

“Who is it? What is the mystery about it, 
Dolly 2” 

“ Well, ma’am, I don’t rightly know. I never saw 
it but once. I never want to again. Mr. Lanworth 
told me at the time never to go into the library 
again. I didn’t want to, you may. be sure. How do 
you feel now, ma’am ?” 

“ Better ; you can go now, Dolly.” 

“ Yes, ma'am,” dropping a curtsey. 

After Dolly had left the room, Esther lay with her 
bead upon the pillow and her eyes half-closed, 
thinking of the strange sounds she had heard, and 
wondering if they had any connection with the mys- 
terious picture that seemed to possess so strange an 
influence upon all who looked at it. 

Was the house really peopled with phantoms, spirits 
from the other world, or was there some way to ac- 
count for these mysteries in a rational manner? 

She was not superstitious. She could not believe 
that those sounds could have been produced by any 
supernatural agency ; but still, there seemed no other 
way to account for them. 

The more she thought the more bewildered shoe 
became. A brave woman she was, and she resolved 
to probe the matter to the bottom. 

If sha could only gain access to the haunted cham- 
ber, she thought she might obtain some clue to the 
mysteries ; but the door was locked and she had uo 
key that would open it. 

“Wait, I'll try. Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,” she murmured; “but not now—to-morrow, 
perhaps—I must see behind that door. My woman’s 
curiosity, I suppose. If Bluebeard,” she continued, 
smiling, “ had but left the key to the blue-room behind, 
though with the warning fresh in my mind, I think L 
should have tried it.” 

All the long afternoon she could not drive these 
thoughts from her mind. 

She went down to the housekeeper’s room, and sat 
down to chat with Mrs. Wentworth. 

Once she thought of speaking to her about the 
thoughts uppermost in her mind, but remembering how 
little satisfaction she had obtained from her question- 
ing Dolly, she gave up the idea, deeming it best to 
work out the solution of the mystery herself. 

A sort of secret dread came over her as she entered 
her chamber that night. 

Since her marriage, her husband had never been 
away from her a single day. 

A storm had come up early in the evening, and the 
sound of the wind and the rain rattling against the 
windows, and the black dismal night outside made the 
place seem more dreary than ever. 

A fire had been kindled in the grate, for it was the 
fall of the year, and the evenings were chilly. 

‘The light of the embers made spectral shadows on 
the walls. 

The candle flickered and sputtered and sent up fit- 
ful flashes—it made her nervous to watch it. 

She got up to extinguish it, but a gust of wind 
saved her the trouble and left her in darkness. 

So, quietly undressing, while the cold chills ran over 
her as she listened to the mournful wail of the winds, 
she crept into bed, pulled the clothes high over her 
head, closed her eyes, and tried to sleep. 

But with the sound of the storm without and the 
crackling of the embers in the fire-place, she could only 
lie aud think, and listen. At last, she fell into a doze. 

She could not have slept more than five minutes, 
she thought, when she. was startled by a sound of 
footsteps in the room. 
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She lay perfectly still, though her heart beat as if 
it would burst from her bosom, as she listened to the 
footsteps softly approaching the bed in which she lie; 
then all was still again. 

Could she have been deceived ? 

She gathered courage and peered out from under 
the bed-clothes. 

She came near betraying her presence by shrieking, 
for there, within two feet of the bed, so near that had 
she put out her hand she could have touched it, was 
a figure all in white, standing with its face toward 
the fire. 

A heavy mass of long black hair fell down over the 
neck and shoulders of the spectre—it was evidently a 
woman—a phantom it surely was, Esther thought, 
for no human being would enter her room at that 
hour, in such a plight. 

For full five minutes she lay watching this strange 
being, till at last the spectre turned towards her, the 
gleaming eyes seeming to look through and beyond 
her, without realizing her presence. Esther lay as 
one dead when she recognized, at one glance at the 
face, the original of the portrait in the library. 

Slowly those gleaming eyes glanced around the 
apartment, seeming to look at nothing, but beyond 
all; then, at last, apparently satisfied with the survey, 
the phantom turned away again, glided. tothe fire, 
held a small white hand. out over the dying embers 
for a moment, and then, glancing once more! at. the 
bed, she went slowly out of the room, the door closing 
softly behind her. 

Esther lay for many minutes, her eyes fixed upon 
the door, as if expecting the strange lady would re- 
appear; but though she lay awake till morning 
dawned, bright and cloudless, she saw nothing more 
of the lady in white. 

Then she fell asleep. 

It was near twelve o’clock when she awoke, quite 
refreshed, the memory of the strange occurrence of 
the preceding day and night seeming more like a 
dream to her than a reality. 

She awoke with fresh courage, determined to probe 
the mysteries of the haunted chamber to the bottom. 
First of all she determined to take down the portrait 
in the library. She might by that meaus find a clue 
to the singular sounds, or the cause of them. 

After breakfast, with this intent, she went into the 
library; but remembering the peculiar influence the 
portrait had exerted over her, she did not raise her 
eyes to it, but, seizing it with her hands, strove to pull 
it down; but it resisted all her efforts. 

It was fast to the wall. 

She searched for the fastenings which held it, but 
for some time without success. 

For a second she forgot herself, and glanced at the 
beautiful face. 

The same wild glare was in the eyes; she shuddered 
and drew back, but at that moment Ler fingers touched 
a spring hidden in the wall, and with a loud snap, the 
portrait flew towards her. 

Shrieking, she fell back, but recovering at once, 
she saw to her infinite surprise, that the portrait 
swung on hinges, and was used asa door to a secret 
passage that lay beyond. 

Half the mystery was solved already, she thought. 

That the strange sounds had been uttered by a 
human being she now felt certain: but still there 
was something singular about it, after all. Within 
the passage all was dark, she could not see three feet 
beyond the entrance, 

Placing a chair against the door, that it might not 
swing back upon her, she entered the passage. The 
air was damp and chill. A few paces further on she 
came to what seemed to be a flight of stone steps. 

She could see nothing in the gloom; feeling along 
the walls with her hands, she found that the passage 
led off in another direction, to her left. 

She stopped a moment, thinking which way it was 
best to pursue, and then commenced ascending the 
steps. 

At the top she found herself in a small room in 
which there was a window and a door. The light 
struggled feebly through the closed blinds of the 
window, so she could see the bare walis of the room, 
and the closed door beyond. 

She knew that she must be somewhere in the 
vicinity of the haunted chamber. 

She shuddered when she thought of it, in spite of 
herself. The remembrance of her last night’s visitor 
rendered her more timid than she otherwise would 
bave been. 

While she paused, listening, she heard the sound of 
far-off music. Jt came from beyond the door opposite. 
With atrembling step she walked across the room, 
and lifted the latch softly. 

The door swung gently back, disclosing a large and 
comfortably-furnished room; but what surprised her 
more was the sight of a middle-aged woman, lying 
upon the lounge at the further end of the room, fast 
asleep, as her heavy breathing indicated. 

She glanced at the woman a moment to assure her- 


self that she was indeed asleep, and then on tiptoe 
glided across the room, past the lounge, to a door that 
stood ajar, and from whence the music slie had heard 
at first, proceeded. 

If had ceased ‘now. Esther peered through the 
half-opened door. 

This room was gorgeously furnished: Everything 
in it was of the richest material. But Esther hardly 
noticed this; her eyes were fixed'upon the occupant 
of the room, who, seated in a large easy-chair, was 
intently gazing upon something which she held in her 
hand. 


It was her midnight visitor! No ghost, but real 
flesh and blood, and beautiful as a houri. Her eyes, 
which the night before had gleamed with such an 
unearthly lustre, weto now soft and tender. 

A smile of ineffable sweetness played upon her face. 
While Esther watched her, she placed the miniature 
which she had been looking at so fixedly to her lips, 
kissed it-tenderly, and then placed it in her bosom. 
Ph My God!” Esther groaned, as the truth broke upon 


She grasped the door for support, and then suddenly 
recollecting herself, and fearing to be discovered, she 
turned and fled through the nearest door. 

It led into along hall; at oneend was a low window, 
at the other a door which she hurried towards; a 
key was in the lock, which she turned ; the bolt flew 
back, the door swung upon its hinges with a harsh, 
grating sound. 

She passed out and found herself in the corridor. 
This was indeed the mysterious door. She had’ beén 
beyond it and seen the haunted chamber, had learned 
the mystery—her husband's perfidy ! 

In her own chamber again, she threw herself on her 
bed and tried to think. Her first resolve was to 
leave the place for ever. 

She would go back to her home, and never see her 
husband’s' face again. But on second thought she 
could uot forgive him so easily asthat. She would be 
revenged upon him. 

He should know some of the misery that she 
already knew. Ay, revenge seemed sweet to her then; 
she had thought him all nobleness aud trath, and for 
that she had loved him. 

He had deceived her, and now she hafed him. 
Lying there on the bed, her small white hands clasped 
together, thinking of the great wrong her husband 
lad done her, she worked herself into a perfect frenzy 
of passion. 

“ False, perjured villain!” she cried, starting up, a 
wild gleam in her eyes, and her cold, pale lips pressed 
tightly together, “ did he think he had a child to deal 
with?” . 

Could he have seen -her in that frenzied mo- 
ment, he would have thought her a fiend, capable of 
anything. 

What Esther suffered upon her discovery of the 
mystery of Lanworth Hall, no one may know. She 
was capable of the deepest feeling, and her passions, 
either good or evil, were intense. She had loved her 
husband better than her own life, Ile had becn all 
the world to her. 

She had been happy in his enjoyment, miserable in 
his woe. 

She had lived in him, and through him, trusting’ in 
and loving him, giving up body and soul to this her 
idol. 

Now all the future seemed a blank, not worth living 
for, only for this, her revenge. 

‘She whispered the word softly to herself~it 
sounded so sweet to her then. Only to make him 
suffer as she had done, and then to die: that was all 
she asked. 

Twice during the day Dolly came to the chamber 
door, asking if she wished for anything. 

The last time Esther sent her away, telling her that 
she uced not comeagain; she could ring if she wanted 
her. 

The night came on, but still Esther lay there on 
the bed, holding the white face in her hands, never 
moving, her gleaming black eyes peeriug through the 
gloom. 

Whatever her thoughts were, she had made a firm 
resolve, and she would not sleep until she had carried 
it out. 

The litile clock on the mantel chimed ten, eleven, 
twelve, and then she arose from her recumbent pos- 
ture, and listened a moment to hear if any one was 
stirring in the house. No, all was still. Not a sound 
save the beating of her heart and her short, quick 
breathing. 

With a stealthy tread, she walked across tlie room, 
opened her dressing-case carefully, and took some- 
thing from it which glittered in the faint moonbeams 
a moment, before she hid it in the folds of her dress ; 
then turning, she glided out of the chamber through 
the door that led into the long corridor, 

She stopped a moment to listen, and then went on 
again, grasping something tightly in the folds of her 
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The mysterious door whith she had unlocked that 
morning opened noiselessly and then closed. 

She turned the key, locking it again, and then 
continued on down the corridor. Into the same 
room she had entered that morning, she came again. 
No one waS there. All was still and dark, The next 
room was deserted also. 

She stopped a moment by the large easy-chair in 
which the strange woman had sat that morning. 

By tho light of the moonbeams through the 
window, she saw there was another door upon the 
opposite side of the room from which shehad entered, 
and she advanced towards it. 

It opened into. a sleeping apartment, and the sound 
of heavy breathing told Esther it was occupied. 
Shoe carefully advanced towards the bed, stopping to 
look at the sleeper. 

A gleam of satisfaction came over her countenance 
as she recognized by the pale, dim light, her visitor of 
the previous night, peacefully sleeping, without a 
dream of danger. 

Esther glanced around the room for amoment., On 
a light stand at the head of the bed was a small gold 
locket, attached to a chain of exquisite workmanship. 
Opening it, she struck a match that she might behold 
the face within, Yes, it was the face of her husyand, 
though she thought it must have been taken some 
years before. “ Before he had seen me,” she whispered; 
“and he loved her then.” She closed the locket, re- 
placed it on the stand, and turned once more towards 
the bed. , 

The sleeper smiled, her lips moved, Esther put her 
ear close down to ler mouth, heard her murmur 
“ Lanworth,” then drew back suddenly. 

Just a second she looked down at that wildly 
beautiful face, all her hate and fury concentrated in 
her eyes, and then carefully, with a firm hand, she 
removed the coverlet from the breast of the sleeper. 

Raising her righthand above her head, a dagger 
gleamed, and then, flashing in the moonlight, it came 
down and was buried to the hilt. in the breast bared 
to receive it ! 

A groan, a sigh, one convulsive struggle, and all 
was over. 

Esther gazed upon the face of the dead woman 
before her, with folded arms and no look of horror on 
her countenance. It did not seem to her that she had 
committed a crime. There was a demon within her, 
which, when aroused as it new was, could: feel no 
horror at the blackest crime. 

At last she turned away, groping her way through 
the darkness till she reached the secret passage. Tho 
sound of her own footsteps on the, stone stairs made 
solemn echoes in the dead of the night; but she heard 
them not. 

Her work was accomplished. 

She feared nothing that man could do to her. 

Regaining her room, she lighted a candle aud_pro- 
ceeded to wash her hands. A few spots,she found 
upon her dress, which she carefully removed. Then, 
throwing off her clothes, she crept into bed. 

“Tam revenged!” she said, smiling triumphantly 
as she laid her head upon the pillow. “But I must 
seé him suffer, and then—yes, then I can die: there 
is nothing to live for now.” 

But she could not slee 

Coming gradually back to herself, as. she thought, 
she began to realize what she had done. Not ti!] then 
did all the horror of the deed she had committed dawn 
upon her. 

As I said before, in her pession, this woman could 
perform any act. 

Now, her passion.and courage had left her, and her 
mind conceived horrors more dread than the one she 
had already committed. She trembled at eyery sound. 
Her mind conjured up imaginary horrors. Whichever 
way she looked, through the darkness gleamed the 
piercing eyes of the strange woman. The laugh of 
fiends was in her ears, sliricks and groans seemed to 
have come to torment her beforo her time. When 
morning broke she was in a raging fever. 

Her husband returned that day, but she did not re- 
cognize him. Though he listened ‘0 her wild raving, 
he never suspected there could be any meaning in her 
cries of terror. For days her life hang upon a thread. 
Her husband watched with her night and day, until 
at last the crisis was passed. Sle. came back, as it 
were, from the very brink of the grave. 

The past seemed alla horrible dream. She could 
not realize it. Her husband seemed the same to her 
as of old; she tried to recall the mystery of the 
haunted chamber, but she could not make it seem a 
reality. 

At last she was sufficiently recovered to be up and 
about the house. She thought that she would go down 
into the library that morning. She would see ii the 
portrait of the strange woman was indeed there—it 
there was really a secret passage behind it. Dut in 
the lower hall she met her husband. 

“Esther,” he said, putting his arm around her and 
drawing her close to his breast, “I want you to walk 
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out a little way with me this morning—I have some- 
thing to tell you. Wrap this shawl around you, 


dear. 

He held her arm in his and led her out into the 
garden at the, back of the house. Walking down the 
grand path between the trees and the bright, blooming 
flowers, the last of the season, that, kissed by, the 
gentle. breezes, nodded good-morning to them, they 
came to.a little grove of maples; seating her upon a 
rustic bench between two trees, he sat down beside 
her and drew her head down upon his breast. 

“Esther, you have heard me speak of my brother?” 
he began.. 

“Yes,” she murniured, shuddering, she knew not 
why. : 
Of We were twins. No two brothers ever loved each 
other better than Bernard andI. When we were twenty- 
one we took a tour on the Continent. We spent one 
winter in Paris, the next in Venice. It was then that 
wo first saw Imogene Galiano—the, most beautiful 
woman, I think, that it was ever my lot te behold. I 
saw at once that Bernard was dazzled by her beauty 
—in fact, I think he loved her from the first. His 
passion was reciprocated; they, were all in all to each 
other. 

“Tt was not without a pang that I saw Imogene 
daily drawing my brother more and more away from 
me; but I loved him too well to complain when I 
knew that he was happy. A more tender and de- 
voted pair of lovers, I think I never saw. The winter 
and spring passed and still we lingered at Venice. 
One day Bernard came into myroom and informed me 
that he and Imogene were to be married in the autumn. 
I congratulated him upon his happiness in store. 
I was almost happy for his sake, though I was to lose 
him so soon. Alas! I lost him indeed. A week 
from that day he was attacked with a malignant 
fever and died a few hours after in my arms. We 
buried him at Venice. 

“But Imogene—alas! the blow was too severe for 
her. We tore her away from his-dead body, a raving 
maniac! I had everything done for her that could 
be, and at last she became more docile, but she never 
regained her reason. I brought her home with me, 
for she had no near friends there; but I dared not 
trust her in the hands of strangers, and so I kept her 
in my own house. A suite of chambers in the left 
wing were fitted up for her especial use, and her 
old domestic was her only attendant. ..No one else in 
the household knew anything about her. 

“When I came back from my last journey, I found 
her dead—by her own hand. God forgive her, she 
knew not what she did.” 

Esther shuddered but did not speak. The pale 
face was more white and coldthan ever. She prayed 
that she might die there. 

“There is her grave,” he continued, after a pause, 
“but her spirit is now with him inParadise.” 

Esther looked in the direction he pointed, and saw 
a small marble monument, upon which was inscribed 
only the name “ Imogene.” 

Her husband then rose. and led her back to the 
house in silence. 

Could he have looked into the heart of the woman 
beside him—but no, it was better as it was. 

Next morning when he went into her chamber, he 
found her lying with her face tothe wall. He bent 
— her, tenderly ; she did not breathe. He took her 

and. 

The pulse had ceased to beat. She had passed 
from this life into the dread unknown ! en 








TueE returns recently ‘issued showing the causes of 
death of the seamen of the, Royal Navy who died in 
the year 1862 register as mapy.as 96 deaths by 
drowning. As the mean force afloat was 58,870 in 
number, it follows that 16 men in every 10,000 lost 
their lives in that year,.and were lost to the public 
service by being drowned, Someof these were men 
drowned while bathing, some from falling into the 
water from a plank laid from the ship to the shore, 
from attempting to swim a horse across a bar, and so 
— but most of the casualties were from falling over- 

ard. 

TreasuRE TROvVE.—At the Old,Bell, Inn, Warwick 
Lane, now in process of demolition, a large number 
of “left parcels” have been discovered—parcels for 
which no owners could be found—many of them 
having been there, it is stated, for half a century. 
Some of the articles of clothing, &c., look peculiarly 
quaint when viewed in the light of the present day. 
The jewellery discovered is said to be worth £700 or 
£800. It is worthy of remark that it was at this 
inn that Archbishop Leighton, the steady advocate of 


progress, died, in 1684, Burnet, in thé “ History of } 


His Own Times,” relates of the Archbis op: “* Hé often 
used to say that if he were to choose a place to die 
in, it should be an inn, it looking like a. pilgrim’s 
going home, ‘to whom this world was ail as an fan 





and who was weary = te noise and confusion in 
it. And he obtained what he desired.” Another 
of the old booking-offices in th» city is also being 
pulled down, the Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street, 
the removal of a portion of which has brought to ligkt 
& piece of the wall’of Leaden Hall. 
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Author of “Ze Will and the Way,” “ Woman and her Master.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
She stands like one who hath lost her way, 
And no one near her to inquire it of ; 
Yet there's a Providence above that knows 
The road which all men tread, and can direct 
Inquiring justice... Passengers that travel 
On the wide ocean, where no paths are, 
Look up, and leave their conduct to a star ! 

Sir Robert Howard. 

Tur. well-filled purse from which he had taken the 
gold slid from his hand and glided like'a snake into 
his pocket. 

That same evening he quitted London, without 
leaving the least clue by which his name or residence 
could be traced: the pride of the mercenary, self- 
righteous man revolted at the idea of being recognized 
as the brother Of the poor dancer—whose fortune, 
however, he thought it no disgrace to inherit. 

The house where Sally Carroll lodged was kept by 
a retired actress, named Watkins—one of those odd 
creatures we sometimes meet with in the world whose 
hearts are filled with kind feelings and rwejudices. She 
had figured as the Duchess of York, With Garrick, in 
Richard the Third—a circumstance of which she was 
not a little proud, if one might judge by the frequent 
allusions she made to it—remembered Mrs. Pritchard, 
and spoke of Gentleman Smith, who married the 
Countess of Sandwich, as a rising young man in the 
profession. 

She was then sixty, at the very least. 

The theatre had been the oli lady’s world; every 
feeling, taste. and idea she possessed were in some 
way or other connected with it; she entertained all 
its opinions and prejudices: thus she had never for- 
given black Jack—as the elder Kemble was familiarly 
called in the profession—the sin of acting Macbeth in 
highland costume. Garrick, she used to observe— 
and he was an actor—wore a laced suit of scarlet and 
gold; but when Mrs. Siddons abandoned the hoop 
petticoat, Mrs. Watkins's indignation reached its 
height: she confidently predicted the downfall of 
the stage, which she quitted in disgust at the inno- 
vation. 

Perhaps her seventy-three years—although she 
never alluded to them—had something to do with her 
determination. 

With the slender savings from her professional ca- 
reer Mrs. Watkins purchased the lease of a small 
house in St. Martin’s Court, which she furnished 
plainly, and let the principal portion in lodgings : the 
first floor was inhabited by a retired officer, who had 
been with her nearly six years; an aged German mu- 
sician, named Weitzer, and his wife, occupied the 
second ; whilst in the three attics were lodged a young 

inter, named Barry, Mademoiselle Josephine, of the 

pera, and Sally Carroll. 

The latter paid but little, but as the mistress of the 
house used to observe, every little helped. 

The ground floor was retained by the old lady and 
ber servant Meg—a tall, gaunt, grey-headed woman, 
who had been her dresser upwards of twenty years in 
the theatre, and looked upon her mistress as something 
little less. than a queen, so deeply was she impressed 
with the dignity of her manner and speech; for Mrs. 
Watkins, in quitting the profession, had not ceased to 
be an actress—her language was still that of the 
green-room: for instance, she never condescerided to 
ask if the rooms of her lodgers had been swept—it 
was always, “ Are the chambers fittingly arranged for’ 
their inmates ?” 

Her own little parlour was. furnished with scrupu- 
lous neatness, and not without a certain air of coquetry: 


. the half dozen chairs and sofa were covered with the 


brocades which she had worn upon the stage, the cur- 
tains were of embroidered muslin, and the walls 
covered with portraits of her contemporaries— 
amongst which was the well-known print of Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy—Mrs. Pritchard, as 
Lady Macbetfi—and her own likeness as the Duchess 
of York, in Richard the Third, as statély “as a hoop 
petticoat, black velvet, gold, and spangles could 
make it. 

The mistress of the house was seated iu tho room 
wé have been describing, when, Sally Carroll arrived 
with ber protegée, each carrying a bundle. 

With all her liveliness, Sally stood very much in 
awe of her landlady, who kept a vigilant eye over her. 


‘ 


‘awe of the speaker, 


The actress knew the world, its trials and tempta- 
tions—and her lodger was just fourteen. 

“You have returned in time !” said the old lady, in 
a deep tone of voice, such as Mrs. Siddons must have 
used when she startled the linen-draper by inquiring 
whether the printed muslin she was about to purchase 
would wash. “I was about to despatch Margaret 
after you '” 

“If you please, ma’am,” replied the girl, “we 
couldn't come sooner—they would make us stop to 
tea!” 

“ We!” repeated Mrs. Watkins, glancing at her com- 
panion; “it is rather late for visitors!” 

“Yes—it is rather late!” answered Sally, not 
knowing exactly how to break the intelligence that 
for the future Fanny was to share her garret with 
her. “ Please, Mrs. Watkins, may I speak with you ?” 

“Speak! Iam bound to hear!” was the reply. 

“Yes, ma'am; but I want to speak with you 
alone!” continued the kind-hearted girl, fearing lest 
the sensitiveness of the orphan should be wounded by 
any objections on the part of the landlady—objections 
which, par parenthése, Sally was determined not to 
listen tb. 

“Come with me to my chamber!” said the actress, 
rising from her seat and walking towards the little 
back parlour, which she retained as a bed-room; 
“there we may converse in private !” 

Her lodger followed with the air of a child who 
expected to be chidden, leaving her companion lost 
in amazement. 

She could not comprehend what the stately old 
lady in faded brocade, her white hair turned over a 
cushion under a fly cap, could possibly have to do 
with Sally Carroll. 

It was some time before she could believe she was 
only her landlady. 

“Please Mrs. Watkins,” said her lodger, as soon as 
they were alone, “it is Fanny Du Bast!” 

“Du Bast—Du Bast !” repeated the old lady ; “ah, 
the harlequin man!” she added, suddenly recollecting 
that she had read an account of his untimely death 
in the paper. 

“You knew him ?” 

“T never knew any pantomime people !” replied the 
actress, drawing herself up with great dignity. 

“ er mother is dead, too !” 

“T have heard as much!” 

“So, if you please,” continued the dancer, ‘Fanny 
will live with me: she has no friends, and I have 
promised to take her, and [ will pay you a shilling a 
week more for the rent. And you won't refuse?” she 
added, seeing that her landlady hesitated; “it is not 
much, but I shall be able to pay more for her by-and- 
by, when the winter theatres open !” 

To do Mrs. Watkins justice, it was not the small- 
ness of the sum which occasioned her silence, but sur- 
prise : she was touched at the devotion and benevolence 
of the pleader, whose scanty earnings were barely suffi- 
cient to find bread for herself. . Before giving her an 
answer, she made Sally repeat to her everything that 
had passed. 

“Some villain, on my life!” she exclaimed, quoting 
from the once popular but now forgotten play of The 
Curfew, in which she had enacted the heroine in the 
country. 

This was in allusion to the conduct of the gentleman 
who bad paid the funeral expenses of the signora. 

“Oh, no!” replied her lodger, warmly; “he was 
very good and kind! See what nice dresses he has 
given us! And that is not all!” she added, opening 
the palm of her hand, and displaying the five guineas. 

It was not the sight of the money which decided 
the actress upon receiving Fanny—for, to do her 
justice, she had a hand open as day to. melting 
charity; it was the innocence and utter helplessness 
of the poor little creature left desolate in the world. 
Had she listened to the dictates of prudence, she would 
have refused; but her heart was weaker than her 
head, 

“ Be it so!” she said; “she shall remaiy {” 

Sally forgot for an instant her habitual respect, her 
Springing, to the side of the 
chair on which she was seated, she threw her arms 
around her neck and kissed her; then, as if suddenly 
struck by the enormity cf the offerce she had com- 
mitted, stood, with downcast eyes, blushing before 
her. 

“There, that will do!” exclaimed the actress, some- 
what tartly. “What manners! But I suppose it’s 
the modern school. , I never ventured to do more than 
kiss Mrs. Pritchard’s hand when she ‘commended 
me!” 

“Perhaps you did not love her?” observed the 
dancer, who began to take courage at the mildness - 
of the reproof. 

The old lady smiled as she re-adjusted her cap, and 
brushed the powder from the lace cardinal she wore 
over her shoulders. 

At Sally’s request, she undertook the charge of the 





five guineas, very properly reflecting that the money 
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‘would be better in her care than in that of a mere 
ebild. 

As for the extra shilling a week for the room, it 
was rejected with great dignity—and yet the poor old 
soul would have been glad of it. ‘ 

When they returned to the parlour, Fanny was in- 
troduced by her youthful protectress to Mrs. Watkins, 
as her new lodger. : 

The timidity and beauty of the child still further 
reconciled her to the arrangement. Sally conducted 
her in triumph to her little chamber, which appeared 
no longer lonely. She had semething to love and 
exert herself for. 

Fortunately the sorrows, like the pleasures of child- 
hood, are but transient. 

Fanny gradually recovered from the melancholy 
which the death of the signora had occasioned, and 
she pane once more gay and cheerful. In the even- 
ings, when hercompanion was engaged at the theatre, 
her landlady would invite her to pass the time in the 
little parlour below, where the actress would teach 
her to recite passages from Shakespeare, or encourage 
her to sing—for, in addition to the beauty of her 
mother, the orphan had inherited her rich flexible 
voice and exquisite ear for music. 

“If I were rich,” the old lady would frequently 
repeat to herself, “ what a brilliant education 1 would 
bestow upon Fanny.” 

During these little rehearsals—if we may so term 
them—Mrs. Watkins frequently heard the door of the 
drawing-room quietly open. 

She Tore that the officer in the first floor was 
listening. 

He was one of the few persons she had encountered 
in the world whom she could not make ont. He 
visited no one, apparently was without friends, for he 
never received any letters; Meg prepared his solitary 
meals: he was evidently alone in the world. 

A circumstance which rendered him still more to be 
pitied was, that he was blind. 

Every Monday he used to send a polite message to 
his landlady, requesting she would do him the favour 
to pay him a visit, when he settled his account. On 
these occasions little conversation had passed between 
them, for, whatever his sorrows, he kept them to 
himself. 

Shortly after the arrival of Fanny, he one day 
asked the old lady if she had not lately received an 
addition to her family. 

“‘T presume you mean Fanny?” was the reply. 

At the name of Fanny, the lieutenant—the only 
name he was known by in the lhouse—trembled 
violently. 

Fanny,” 
strange !” 

The actress related all the circumstances which she 
kuew respecting her. 

To her great surprise, her lodger questioned her 
very closely on the subject of the late harlequin and 
his wife—the number ef years they had been in the 
profession—and appeared considerably relieved when 
she informed him that she remembered them in it for 
at least ten years. 

“I have often thought,” she observed, “that the 
long eveuings must hang heavily upon your hands! 
This child seems to have interested you !” 

The lieutenant acknowledged that he did feel in- 
terested. 

“Why not descend and pass an hour or two with 
us occasionally ?” continued the lady ; then, as if sud- 
denly sensible that she had compromised her dignity 
by risking a refusal, she drew herself up to her full 
height and awaited his reply. 

“You are very kind!” he said, in a hesitating man- 
ner; “it is so long since I mingled in society that 
—— But if you will not deem the presence of one so 
little ealculated for the world as myself an intru- 
sion——” 

Mrs. Watkins hastily assured him that it would be 
a pleasure; and he ‘finally promised that on the fol- 
lowing evening he would take his tea in the parlour 
with them. 

The old servant, Meg, could scarcely credit her 
senses when her mistress gravely announced her 
intention of giving a rout—as she somewhat am- 
bitiously styled the little party to which she resolved 
to invite all her lodgers: being, to use a theatrical 
phrase, one of the off-nights. Mademoiselle Josephine, 
the musician and his wife, and Sally Carroll were all 
disengaged. 

As for the young painter, he had more time at his 
disposal than any of them, except the lieutenant; he 
was one of those sons of genius whose battle with 
poverty and neglect had still to be fought. 

Mrs. Watkins's preparations for entertaining her 
guests were limited to a home-made cake and a couple 
of bottles of currant wine, red and white, which 
were duly decanted in the course of the afternoon, 
and placed upon a little ebony standin one corner of 
the room, with half a dozen long-necked glasses beside 


he murmured to himself; “strange— 











Several times before assisting the old lady to dress, 
Meg had to rehearse the ceremony of handing them 
round, before she accomplished it to the satisfaction 
of her mistress, who could not proceed to her toilette 
till that important point was settled. 

After a great deal of scolding and hurrying, by five 
o'clock, in all the glories‘of her best brocade, she was 
seated with a volume of Shakespeare before her, 
ready to receive her visitors. Sally and Fanny were 
the first to arrive: thelr appearance ehased the last 
traces of anxiety and impatience which lingered on 
the brow of their benevolent friend, as with great 
dignity she extended a hand to each. 

“ How beautiful you look!” exclaimed the elder of 
the girls, who was perfectly aware of ler landlady’s 
weak points; “ what a magnificent silk! and oh, what 
diamonds !” 

The artful little hussey knew that her earrings and 
brooch were only te. 

“ And wax candles!” she added. 

“Why, yes,” said the actress, with an air of com- 
‘placency ; “ when J am at home, Ilike to have every- 
thing handsome about me!” 

“Are you not at home here?” demanded Fanny, 
with the utmost simplicity. 

Mrs. Watkins gravely explained to her what was 
meant by a lady’s being “Jat Lome” in the fashionable 
world. 

The second-floor lodgers, Herr Weitzer and his 
wife, next made their appearance. The musician was 
a little, spare, old man, not uulike the portraits of 
Voltaire in appearance; his arms were of an unusual 
length, a peculiarity which he used to boast gave him 
great command over his instrument—the violin: to 
compensate for this great excess, his legs were as re- 
markably short; he spoke but, little Eaglish—music 
was the passion of his life. 

Although twenty years a husband, he had never 
known any other—the lady had married him, and he 
had submitted to his destiny. 

The lieutenant and the young painter followed in 
the list of gaests—the latter was a tall, graceful 
youth, about seventeen. 

His features were far from being what the world 
would consider handsome, yet when animated it was 
impossible to avoid being struck by the refinement 
and eloquence oftheir expression; tlie brow was large 
and thoughtful, shaded by chestnut-coloured hair, worn 
rather long, according to the fashion of the day; the 
eyes a bright blue. 

Although but little accustomed to society, there was 
nothing awkward in the timidity with which he en- 
tered the room and paid his respects to the mistress of 
the house, who introduced him to the rest of the com- 


pany. 

“Ah! de gentlemans who paints!” exclaimed the 
old fiddler, whose wife had some difficulty in making 
him comprehend that the clegant, well-dressed young 
man before bim and the shabby artist he had occasion- 
ally passed on the dimly-lighted, narrow staircase were 
the same person; “I hope mine fiddle does not make 
much disagreeables to you!” 

“On the contrary, L admire Beethoven and Mozart 
too passionately,” replied the painter, ‘ ever to tire of 
their strains!” 

The musician grasped his hand, and declared, in his 
broken English, “ dat dere vas von symphony between 
dem.” Doubtless he meant sympathy. 

“ Margaret!” said her mistress, addressing the old 
servant, who, dressed in ,her best stuff gown, with 
clean white muslin apron and cuffs, stood at the door, 
* directly ma’amselle arrives you will serve the tea!” 

“Yes, ma’am, it’s all ready, and the toast !” 

Afrown from the actress told her it was neither 
the time nor place for her to indulge in her usual 
loquacity. 

The door of the little parlour opened, and Made- 
moiselle Josephine, of the Opera, made her appear- 
ance: she came sliding into the room with an affec- 
tation which would be considered as highly ridiculous 
in our days, but was reckoued supreme ton at the 
commencement of the present century. 

Her dress consisted of a showy gauze, cut rather 
lower in the neck than the old actress mentally ap- 
proved, and trimmed with a profusion of various- 
coloured ribbons. 

“T knew she would not come till we were all wait- 
ing!” whispered Sally to her young companion; “so 
like her! It’s what she calls producing a sensation— 
she always contrives in the ballet tobe the last!” 

There was the least possible tone of spite in the ob- 
servation, just sufficient to prove that mademoiselle 
was no favourite with the speaker. 

After paying her respects to her landlady, the 
dancer—who was a tall blonde—affected a start—as 
she recognized Mr. Barry, who did not appear in the 
least A weed flattered by what the French would have 
termed her empressement. 

“ Ah, Sally, child—you here!” exclaimed the co- 
quette, in a tone which was intended to be patron- 
ising, but which only betrayed disappointment. 





At any other time Sally, with her usually lively man- 
ner, would most probably have retorted, but the eyes 
of the painter were fixed upon her, attracted no doubt 
by the exclamation of mademoiselle ; the cheeks of the 
poor girl began to glow, and ler eyes were filled with 
tears. She knew not why—never had slie felt so vexed 
with herself. 

“T am afraid,” said Barry, good-naturedly, “that 
you will consider us children out of place here; but 
our hostess is too kind to omit any of her friends!” 

The old actress bowed, and mademoiselle looked at 
him reproachfully, as if to ask whether he-thought it 
possible she could consider him out of place in any 
society. 

Despite her glances of admiration, the young man 
quietly took a seat beside Sally, whose eyes began to 
sparkle through her tears. She had reached that dan- 
gerous period of life which separates girlhood from 
womanhood; in manners, pleasures, and feeling stilla 
child; whilst her life was a dream as yet, from which the 
first breath of passion might awaken her. 

During the evening thé wine was twice handed 
round, according to instructions, by Meg. Mrs. Wat- 
kins—the due amount of pressure having been applied 
—consented to recite a scene from the Grecian Daughter, 

which was received with unanimous approval. 

At last little Fanny was requested to sing. 

At the first sound of ler veice, the blind lieutenant 
closed his sightless orbs, as if. to hide the weakuess of 
which he felt ashamed: the sound had evidently 
touched some long-forgotten chord of iis memory, 
awaking once more the heart’s deep music. 

When she concluded he drew her towards him, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her forehead. 

Every one present thought his conduct exceedingly 
singular; the old actress could not comprehend how 
any one could be more affected by the singing of a 
child than her pathetic recitation from the Grecian 
Daughter. 

Mademoiselle Josephine simpered and tossed her 
head disdainfully. ~ 

“ Mein Gott !” exclaimed Herr Weitzer ; “ what boo- 
tiful voice—quite treasure !” 

Knowing his enthusiasm for music, no one paid the 
least attention to what he said. 

The lieutenant released Fanny from his embrace, and 
left the room without a word tf adieu to any one, 

“Strange!” said Mrs. Watkins, whose ideas of pro- 
priety were very much shocked by his abrupt depar 
ture. 

“Rude!” echoed mademoiselle. 

“With all due respect, ladies,” said the young 
painter, “I think the conduct of the gentleman neither 
one nor the other; unless,” he added, “feeling is 
strange, or sensibility rude!” 

On a nod from her mistress, old Mex handed round 
the wine and cake for the third time, ‘and the party 
soon afterwards broke up. 

(To be contintied.) 





MepIcaTEep WrvgEs and THE Exctse.—The trades- 
men who dealin quinine and other medicated wines 
have recently been visited by ‘the officers of excise, 
and the Commissioners have decided that such wines 
eannot be retailed unless with the protection of a 
British wine licence. 

Discovery OF Human REMAINS UNDER THE 
Mansion Hovusze.—Whilst the workmen engaged in 
repairing the foundations of the Mansion House were 
proceeding with some excavations, they came across 
the lower jaw of a_human. skull.ia..a most perfect 
state of preservation, having the whole row of teeth 
quite perfect. The Mansion House stands on the 
site of a place formerly known as Stocks'-market. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Mexico:—“On the 
Emperor Maximilian’s birthday, the Empress went iv 
State to the Cathedral. She had a magnificent crown 
on her head, and wore a magnificent white silk dress 
similarly worked. The carriage in which she re- 
viewed the troops cost 40,000 dollars; it is all made 
of glass and si!ver fretwork, and the columns of solid 
silver. The inside is lined with white satin and 
gold lace. The Palatine Guard—all men over six 
feet in height—followed, eplendidly dressed, and 
making a fine appearance.” 

THe “ Goop OLD Days.”—In the last century gas 
was unknown ; men groped about the streets of London 
in all but the darkness of a twinkling oil lamp, under 
the protection of watchmen in their grand climacteric, 
and exposed to every species of depredation and insult. 
They were nine hours sailing from Dover to Calais 
before the invention of steam. It took nine hours to 
go from ‘Taunton to Bath before the invention of rail- 
roads, and we now go in four hours from Taunton to 
London. We can walk, by the assistance of the 
police, from one end of London to another without 
molestation ; or, if tired, get into a cheap and active 
cab, instead of those cottages on wheels, which the 








hackuey-coaches were a hundred years ago; men 
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then had no umbrellas ; there were no waterproof hats ; 
there were no banks to receive the savings of the 
poor. The Poor Laws were gradually sapping the 
vitals of the country; and there was no post to carry 
letters for a single penny to the remotest corners of 
the empire. The baskets of stage-coaches; in which 
luggage was then carried, had no springs, travellers’ 
clothes were rubbed to pieces; and even in the best 
society one-third of the gentlemen at least were 
always drunk. 





WEARING DIAMONDS. 


“Miss Raymonp looks beautiful to-night,” said a 
young man, speaking to a lady who stood near him. 

“ ] turned towards Miss Raymond, who had not 
particularly attracted my attention. 

The beauty did not strike me, so I listened for the 
lady’s answer. 

Touching Miss Raymond's face, let me say that it 
was of an approved oval, that the features were re- 
gular aud the complexion good—lips full and ruddy ; 
cyes large, but glassy, rather than what we call 
brilliant, as if lighted from without instead of from 
within, 

“ Her diamonds are beautiful.” Ah, said I to my- 
self, as the reply came, ladies are quick to see below 
the surface, or else apt to deal uncharitably with each 
other. 

“Do you think them-more beautiful than her face?” 
was asked, 

“ Her face would show to better advantage without 
the diamonds.” 

“TfI did not know you so well, I would think 
you annoyed by Miss Raymond's display of costly 
jewels, or in some way prejudiced against her.” 

“T am neither annoyed nor prejudiced,” answered 
the lady, smiling on her companion. 

“You disapprove of diamonds ?” 

“ No.” 

And she lifted her hand in a careless way, just 
touching, for a moment, one of her cheeks with a 
jewelled finger. I saw the sparkle of a brilliant gem. 

“Why are they not becoming to Miss Raymond ?” 

“ Because she does not know how to wear them,” 

“ They lie on her bosom and depend from her ears. 
I see no difference between her manner of wearing 
them and that of other ladies.” 

“Perhaps.there is not a great deal of difference. 
Few ladies wear diamonds well.” 

“Ah, I was not aware of this. Then there is an 
art in diamond wearing, as in everything else ?” 

“If you choose to call it art. Certain it is that few 
women wear diamonds in public without letting sharp 
observers see a weak side in their characters.” 

I was interested, and joined the lady and her young 
friend. 

“You are one of the skarp observers,” said the 
young man, smiling. 

“T generally see what. is to be seen,” answered the 
ad 


ady. 

“ You said just now,” I remarked, “ that few ladies 
wear diamonds well.. Like our young friend, I must 
own that the thing is not clear. Wearing diamonds 
bas ever seemed to me a simple matter enough. All 
the difficulty in the case, to my apprehension, lies in 
getting them.” 

“ Your difficulty is the smallest,” she said. “Any 
merchant's wife, for instance, whose husband has got 
rich in selling goods at double the fair market 
price, may hang diamonds in her ears, and circle her 
wrists and fingers with them. But the wearing of 
these choicest of gems in a womanly manner is a 
very different thing.” 

“What do you mean when you say in a womanly 
manner?” I asked. 

“T answer, by way of approach to my true mean- 
ing, in the wo Spey cer ae naio 

“A good actor may a to do this. 

“She must be a pith grr indeed, who does not 
betray her thought of diamonds, if she wear them 
ostentatiously, or, in other words, sets a higher value 
on herself because of her diamonds,” replied the 
lady. “But what I really mean by wearing them in 
& womanly manner, is to regard them as inferior to 
personal qualities, mere ornaments that please the 
eye, but add nothing to individual worth. They 
should be worn by a lady as other parts of her attire 
are worn, when she goes abroad, so as to give pleasing 
effect to hex style of person, and to be no more thought 
of after she has completed and approved her toilette 
than any other portion of her dress. In company, 
the graces of mind should be first.” 

“You remarked that Miss Raymond’s face would 
show to better advantage without her diamonds,” 
said the young man. “ What did you really mean 
by this?” 

“Simply that in the expression of her face you 
read the consciousness of diamonds. Take away the 
gems, and her countenance will be far more pleasing 








to look upon. If you were her Jover, as I know you are 
not, which wonld you regard as most beautiful, the light 
of true thoughts in her face, or the reflected light of 
diamonds? The consciousness of ornament or the 
consciousness of virtue? Don’t understand me as 
seeking to lower your estimate of Miss Raymond. 
She has many good qualities, and is far superior to 
numbers who are here to-night. But she is wearing 
her gift of diamonds for the first time, and cannot 
forget their brilliance.” 

“ That would be difficult for almost any lady,” 
said T. 

“Or for any gentleman, either,” was answered. 
“ Put a thousand-pound pin in your bosom, and wear 
it for the first time in company, and my word for it, 
it will spoil the true effect as a man quite as much as 
Miss Raymond’s diamonds are spoiling her true effect 
as a woman to-night.” - 

Perhaps my tone had, unwittingly, expressed a 
shade a sarcasm towards the sex, for the lady’s voice 
was a little changed from its soft and even quality. 

“T shall not argue that point with you,” said I 
laughingly. ‘“ Human nature is very weak, and men, 
like women, are human. Still, a weakness for 
diamonds is specially attributed to your sex, and I 
only spoke in reference to this alleged weakness. No 
doubt we are infirm in our degree. Very sure am I that 
the thousand-pound pin your lively imagination fur- 
nished would be in great danger of spoiling my; effect 
as a man on the first appearance. The danger, how- 
ever, in this direction is not imminent.” 

The lady’s remark set me thinking and observing 
in a new direction. The diamonds of Miss Raymond 
were exceedingly brilliant. 

Every now and then, as she changed the position of 
her body, or moved about the room, their light flashed 
into my eyes, aud drew my attention towards the 
wearer. 

I soon saw for myself that she was one of those who 
did not know how to wear such costly ornaments ; 
that they took from, instead of increasing her attrac- 
tions. Justa little too erect did she carry her person. 
In her air, movements, tone of voice, expression of 
face, you could see a consciousness of diamonds. 

There were other ladies in the room with jewels as 
rich. Naturally, in my new line of thought, attention 
rested on these. I must see whether they knew how 
to wear diamonds or not. It was.a curious study. 
Mrs. L had a magnificent bracelet, that dazzled 
you when the light strack on it fairly. 

It was plain, after a few minutes’ observation, by 
the way she carried her arm, that her splendid orna- 
ment was never absent from her thought. It was all 
the while getting into good positions, all the while so 
exhibiting the diamonds that you could not help ad- 
miring their brilliancy. 

Now, something drew the tip of one finger to her 
ear; now her hand rested for a moment or two 
against her bosom, and now her lace-bordered hand- 
kerchief was held to her mouth. The wrist was 
hardly ever in repose—you saw perpetual coruscations 
of light, 

an an actor, Mrs. L—— eertainly knew how to 
wear diamonds, for in all these changes she hid, 
except from keen eyes, her own unfailing conscious- 
ness; but not as a woman, for inversely to their 
brilliance shone the jewels in her crown of woman- 
hood. 

You saw that she was more desirous to be well 
esteemed for what she possessed than for what she 
was. 

Now and then, you read her thoughts in her less 
guarded moments. 

You were certain that she was saying to herself: 

“ My diamonds eclipse all others,” 

And at the same time you saw real beauty fading 
from: her countenance. 

Miss O——-. had on her bosom a diamond cross, 
Satisfied in regard to Mrs. L——, I turned my eyes 
from her. and kept Miss O—— under observation for 
some time. 

She had rather a plain, though intelligent face; her 
eyes were good, and lighted up beautifully when she 
became animated in conversation. 

I soon saw that the large, glittering cross was de- 
tracting from the just effect of her countenance, and I 
also noticed a certain air of constraint, as if she were 
holding herself in some unnatural position. 

With the rising and falling of her bosom, the 
diamonds sent forth an unceasing flood of rsinbow 
light. 

ePutering into conversation with Miss O——, whom 
I knew very well, I found her less interesting than 
usual, 

Her mind, which was good, and very. well stored, 
did not act with its ordinary vitality. Thought flut- 
tered low, and with feeble wings. 

“ What does this mean ?” I asked myself. ‘Is she 
thinking about the effect of her diamonds?” 

Not once did her fine eyes flash with the brilliancy 
I had so often admired, and which kindled almost into 








beauty her scarcely attractive face. As for the light 
blazing out from the cross, that threw only shadows 
upon her countenance. 

“Tam afraid she doesn’t know how to wear dia-~ 
monds,” said I, turning from my young friend, in some 
disappointment. ‘‘ Evidently she is thinking about 
them. She would have appeared to better advantage 
if she had left them at home.” 

An opal, encircled with diamonds, rested on a taper 
finger. The hand was still. I noticed a single gleam 
of emerald light. The hand had slightly moved. 
Then a red ray, warm and brilliant, shot out from the 
jewelled finger—white and violet came next in 
arrowy sharpness, 

Then only the pale green of the opal, holding its 
concealed fires in its heart, was visible. 

“ More diamonds,” said I, observing the wearer, a 
woman of thirty, with delicately cut, almost classic 
features. 

She was in conversation with a gentleman, and 
evidently so much interested as to have scarcely any 
thoughts below her theme. 

The play of light over her face was charming, full 
of feeling and intelligence. 

Occasionally, as her interest increased, she would 
lift. the jewelled hand in some spontaneous move- 
ment, and then how the diamonds blazed ! 

At such times they were, to my eyes, the choicest 
in that room, adding to the lady’s attractions, for they 
were worn unconsciously. 

The hand was so white, and moulded with such 
symmetry, that the gems increased its beauty. 

“T have been examining the diamond wearers,” said 
Ito the lady whose remarks had given my thoughts 
this new direction. 

It was near the evening’s close. 

She smiled, as she asked: 

“ And how many wear these gems with womanly 
unconsciousness ?” 

“Not many,” I replied. 

“ How many ?” 

One.” 

“ Only one?” 

“ Only one, with that perfect unconsciousness which 
gives their true effect.” 

“ You mean Mrs. B—— ?” 

“Yes,” 

“She is one ina hundred. But then Mrs. B—— 
has worn them for a great many years. It is in your 
recent possessor that you are apt to see the thought of 
diamonds.” 

“Mrs. L——,” I replied, “might wear them for a 
score of years, and yet never with the true grace ; for 
it is plain to be seen that she considers herself as 
having a higher social value in consequence of the 
diamonds. A poor compliment she pays to her per- 
sonal worth. But I think society will rate her very 
nearly at her own estimate of herself, and set down 
her diamonds as the best part of her.” 

“Too severe,” said the lady. “You are unjust 
to Mrs. L She is weak in a certain direction ; 
but underneath her love of dress and ornament 
lies one of the kindest of hearts. Mrs. B—— is 
more cultivated and intellectual, and lives in a region 
of mind above that of Mrs. L—~. She cares 
more for literature, art, and the higher things into 
which refined tastes enter; but if I were sick, 
troubled, or in need of a friend, I would go past her, 
and find in Mrs. L——~ a warm and sympathetic 
nature. All have weaknesses,” added the lady, “and 
according to your notion women have a weakness for 
diamonds; but we must be careful how we set weak- 
nesses over to the side of positive evils. It is by no 
means conclusive against a woman’s good qualities of 
heart that she is not able to conceal her consciousness 
of wearing diamonds. We may smile at her weak- 
ness; but true charity admonishes us to hold in sus- 
pended judgment all beyond what actual observa- 
tion has not verified.” 

I acknowledged the reproof, and stood corrected. 
Since then I have been inclined to notice diamond 
wearers with a closer observation than before. 

The result of this observation does not give a very 
different report from that made on the evening above 
referred to, viz., that few persons know how to wear 
diamonds with the proper grace. J.C. A. 








A w1BERAL Lord Mayor in pocket and principles is 
the elected Hebrew Lord Mayor of London, who 
gave his Christian chaplain a fifty-guinea nt for 
preaching his first sermon before him at St. Lawrence's 
Church. 


New Scare or Costs iy Equiry.—The new 
scale of costs and charges to be paid to counsel and 
attorneys in the county courts, under the Equitable 
Jurisdiction Act came into operation on October 2. 
There are two seales of costs set forth—the lower scale 
as to matters not exceeding £100, and the higher 
scale above £100. All the county courts will possess 
the powers of the Court, of Chancery in suits aud 
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matters not exceeding £500. On the lower scale, “ in- 
structions to sue or defend,” a sum of 10s. willbe 
lowed, and on the higher scale 15s. Toan attorney 
attending court and conducting a cause where no 
‘ounsel is employed, the fee on the lower scale is 
£1 10s., and on the higher two guineas; and where 
-ounsel is engaged, the sum to be allowed is £2 on the 
Jower, and £3 on the higher scale. There are 
“ occasional costs” and other costs to be allowed on 
taxation. The Lord Chancellor has sanctioned the 
seale, and directed it, as well as the new rules, to 
take effect as above stated. 





A WINTER IN ITALY. 
Br H. BS. : 
(Continued from No. 130.) 





PICTURES AND PICTURE GALLERIES IN VENICE. 


Tat Venice should be, par excellence, a city of 
plendid painting, was a thing to be of course ex- 
pected, 

*"To be sure, we may say it was founded by fisher- 
men—but fishermen by necessity, and not by birth. 

Outcast remains of families from the proud old 
Roman cities, they had in their breasts the seeds not 
only of aristocratic pomp and pride, but the memory 
of luxury and elegance, the tradition of art, and a 
transmitted impulse towards the beautiful derived from 
ap art-loving parentage. 

No sooner, therefore, did labour bring wealth, than 
everything took splendid form and colouring, and 
painting blossomed out in hues more gorgeous than 
the world has seen elsewhere. 

That intense physical relish for colour which may 
ilmost be called an appetite in warm-blooded races, 
found here its full gratification. 

The peculiar luminous atmosphere of reflection with 
which the intersecting sea fills every street and lane 

f Venice, clothes even common objects in picturesque 
tints. The nature they copied was a nature suffused 
and saturated with light; they saw the commonest 
)bjects through a warm, glowing medium. 

So, when one enters the halls of the Belle Arti, what 
comes over one most powerfully is a sense of light~a 
glory of colour in every picture. 

There aré pictures there that seem as if they would 
almost light a room, they bear in themselves such a 
radiance. 

No matter whether the objects represented be in 
themselves of bright or of sombre colours, they seem 
to reveal themselves through a warm, glowing medium, 
which lies between them and the eye, and which 
glorifies them, just as the ripples of rich amber-coloured 
water give to the pebbles at the bottom of a brook 
mellow tints, which disappear when you draw them 
out. 

All of us have seen our common apartments at times 
lit up by sunset or morning rays, when the whole 
room seemed to be full of a kind of glory, and the old 
clock, the arm-chair, the table, the book-shelves, looked 
wrapped in a dreamy and mysterious brightness. 

Such light isall the whilein Venice, and her painters 
grew up in it, and faithfully copying nature, repro- 
duced on canvas what existed in reality around them. 
Then, too, hare are historical paintings, where you 
have splendid draperies, scarlet, black, orange, purple, 
and all regal colours, falling in majestic and massive 
fclds, in fashions that suggest royal fulness and pro- 
fusion. 

Here are senators, warriors, doges, with ensigns and 
banners, and all the pomp and circumstance of a proud 
and showy national life. 

Here Titian reigns supreme in his greatest religious 
picture, the Assumption of the Madonna. Generally 
speaking, the Venetian painting is sensuous, and not 
spiritual. 

This picture is the only one of Titian’s that we re- 
member that seems to express a powerful religious 
impulse, and this is given with such pomp of colour, 
such a triumphant brilliancy, that the effect is rather 
of a religious intoxication than of pure aspiration. 

But we are not of that school of thinkers who sup- 
pose the spiritual world differs from ours in being 
lower toned and poorer than ours in any conceivable 
element. We do not believe.that-watery blue, faded 
pink, and mild suffusions of stone-colour express 
spitituality, and so we find no fault that Titian re- 
presents his Madonna ascending with a pomp of 
hues like gold and purple clouds of a glorious sun- 
set. 

It is a beautiful idea, too, that the great type of 
maternity should be borne up by little children, whose 
bright ecstatic faces, peeping out of the cloud-wreath 
that surroumds her, are each one of them a lovely study 
for an artist. The clouds, too, are as real and fleeocy 
as ever wreathed around Alpine heights or cradled the 
setting sun. 

The only thing we could wish withdrawn from the 
pieture is that representation so common, but always 








too daring, of the Almighty Father. How can the 
head of any old man, however grand, express Him 
who is Eternal Youth and Strength ? 

When the Psalmist says he dwelleth in the light 
which no man can approach unto, he gave'a hint 
which it is much to be regretted has been so generally 
neglected in Italian art. Had the top of the picture 
seemed to be melting away into that light—had our 
imagination been merely stimulated by the ecstatic 


eyes of the Madonna to conceive a glory which was: 


open té her but veiled from us, how much more pro- 
found might have been the impression ! 

It is true that a born and bred Puritan, who believes 
that no such event as the assump'ion of the Madonna 
ever existed, wants a background of sympathy for 
such @ picture. But there is init, apart from one’s 
theology, a vivid human interest which may havo its 
echo in any home from which ‘a lovely saintly mother 
has gone upward. 

The group of apostles below, who stand gazing 
with up-raised hands after her, have the expression of 
men who cannot wait for their turn to come, so do 
they long to go with her; it tells of a feeling that 
must often have possessed hearts who have seen the 
eternal doors open to take in a friend, and close again, 
leaving them with all their longings and yearnings 
still on the outside, 

This picture is placed in a hall full of splendid 
paintings, which are all dimmed by its glories. Ameng 
others, there are the {first and the last works of Titian : 
the one painted atthe age of seventeen, and the other 
at ninety. 

The first, viewed in the light of our present know- 
ledge, gives many promises of what afterwards he 
accomplished. 

The last is pale and cold in tone, as if done by a 
hand from waich the vital warmth was departing ; 
one may see that it was done by a master, just as in 
a pale and dying face we may trace the lineaments 
once splendid in manly strength. 

Beside this hall is a wilderness of other ones—fuil 
of a splendid richness as satisfactory to the eye as 
our autumn days when green, scarlet, purple, orange 
shine through a haze of ‘gold. 

There is a noble Paul Veronese there—the pendant 
to the Marriage of Cana in the Louvre. It is called 
ihe Feast in the House of Levi, and in sumptuous 
majesty of arrangement quite equals the other, while 
it has this superior point, that it renders the Saviour 
with a dignified and majestic head; whereas’ in’ the 
picture in the Louvre, one’s eye is‘displeased with the 
commonplace vulgarity of that divine figure. 

Paul Veronese is the poet of upholstery and costume 
—the ideal of courtliness and regal state. He gives 
you finely grown, well developed men, clothed iu 
velvet and jewellery, with courtly, high born ladies, in 
satins and laces. His architecture is palace-like and 
splendid; and when he would paint Christ and his 
apostles, he knows no better way than to surround 
them with the state he loves. 

Like the wise men of old, he opens his treasury and 
presents gifts—gold, frankincense and myrrh—and 
worships with vestments and rich jewels and with 
courtly majesty. 

Nevertheless, we have never seen anything in Pau) 
Veronese that was low or vulgar; no disgraceful 
lending of his pencil to coarse, vulgar sensualism, as 
sometimes in Rubens. He is always the gentleman, 
and in religion gives the best he has, 80 one cannot 
but like him. 

There is one painter whom we met for the first 
time in Venice, whose colouring has a peculiar light 
and warmth, and whose execution a peculiar finish— 
this is Paris Bordone—a contemporary of Titian’s, 
and in his time almost as much esteemed. 

The peculiarly Venetian gift of colour he certainly 
seemed equally to have possessed, though there is'‘no 
evidence that he had other masterly qualities which 
Titian united. 

The most striking picture of this artist represents 
one of the old legends of Venice. 

A poor fisherman has been called out in a dreadful 
storm and requested to row three unknown person- 
ages a certain distance, who prove to be all saints, 
and one of them—St. Mark, the Patron of Venice— 
gives h'm a ring, which he bids him take to the Doge 
and Senate of Venice, with his command that they 
should reward him out of the public treasury. 

The fisherman did accordingly, and the ring turns 
ont to be the seal of St. Mark, which, being in the 
state treasury, could of course have been got out only 
by a miracle; and the fisherman received ‘a pension 
for life. 

The scene of the presentation of the ring to the 
assembled senators by the humble fisherman is the 
subject of a painting so full of brightness—so mellow, 
so warm, so finished—that one can never be tired of 
looking at it. 

We could not but wish that this one pictare could 
suddenly be set down in our own national gallery. 
Here, surrounded by so many otbers of the same class 





of merit, it strikes the eye—but there, it would open 
a new era in one’s idea of colouring to see so bright a 
stranger. 

The architecture represented is not that of the 
ducal palace, but of theartist’s own fancy-—beautiful, 
but not as beautifulas he might have made ii by 
copying the actual senate cha.nber. ; 

One comes away from this gallery with a satisfied 
feeling. The harmonies of colour soothe one’s nerves, 
as harmonies of sound soothe the ear. 

One cannot but be interested in the present fate of 
a race of men who developed themselves in such 
magnificent forms. 

Every picture in the Belle Arti is a plea for Venice 
—a protest against her enslavement under a coarse, 
uncongenial, unappreciative tyranny. 

(To be continued.) 
——E_ 


THE BONDS OF FRIENDSHIP 


‘Tis sweet to walk together, to see the light 
Of truth and:hope reflected in each other's eyes; 
Join band to hand in friendship's sacred bonds, 
So journey en until we reach the skies. 

FRIENDSHIP, in the highest sense of the word, can 
only subsist between persons of strict integrity and 
true generosity. 

fore we fancy ourselyes possessed of such a 

treasure, we should each examine our own heart’s 
value, and see how well it is qualified for so sacred a 
connection; and then, a harder task remains—to find 
out whether the object of our affection is also endued 
with the same virtuous disposition. Youth and in- 
experience are ill able to penetrate into characters ; 
the least appearance of good attracts their admiration, 
and they immediately suppose they have found the 
object of théir pursuit. 
, It isa melancholy consideration, though true, that 
the judgment can only be formed by experience, which 
generally comes too late for our own use, and is seldom 
accepted for that of others. 

Thave known some of the sweetest and most delight- 
ful connections between persons of different ages, in 
which the elder has received tho highest gratification 
from the love and society of the younger, whilst the 
latter has gained the noblest advantages from the con- 
versations and counsels of her wiser friend. Nor had 
the attachment been without use as well as pleasure 
to the elder party. 

And it will be seen that there is no better way of 
improving one’s attainments than by imparting them 
to others; and the desire of doing this in the most 
acceptable way will add a sweetness and gentleness 
to those whom we hold in the bonds of friendship, and 
teach them the arts of insinuating and instructiug the 
mind, and of winning the hearts of those whom we 
profess to love. 

These are observations which experience has enabled 
me to draw from real life, and not from what others 
have said or written, however great their authority. 
The first attachment of young hearts is friendship— 
when real, the noblest and happiest of affections. 

J. 
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Doc-Justice.—A man named Bubler, residing at 
Berne, was in the habit of training dogs to perform 
tricks, and sometimes cruelly ill-treated them. A 
few days since he brutally beat a little dog which 
would not obey his order, and while doing so one of 
his large dogs sprang forward, seized him by the 
throat, and bit him so severely that he died on the 
following day. 

Discovery 1s WortpHam Caurcn, BAasInGsTOKE. 
-—This church is in course of restoration, under the 
superintendence of Mr. D. Brandon. A curious dis- 
covery has been made in the floor of the church, of a 
stone monument, like a coffin; containing the figure 
ofa lady, apparently an abbess of the fourteenth 
my, 2 thee hands syeip one over < 
other, an ing what appears to @ rosary, the 
ribbon of witeh piosen tome her neck. Her dress is 
fastened. with a round brooch, which has a cross 
carved in the centre. ‘The lower part of the coffin is 
closed, and a cross or crozier, 3 ft. long, is cut out 
upon, it. The length of the whole stone is 6 ft. 5} in. ; 
the width at.the head is 1 ft. 9$in. and at the feot 
1 ft. 5in. : 

Gems.— Many chemists have endeavoured to produce 
artificial diamonds; hitherto with invariable insuccess. 
Most of the other gems, however, liave been produced 
artilicially, the artificial stones haying exactly the 
same. composition and properties as the natural ones. 
Rubies have till now been the most difficult gems to 
produce artificially, but MM. Ste. Claire Deville, Caron, 
and Troost have just communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences a method by which they canbe mado with 
ease. A mixture of fluoride of aluminium with a 
smail quantity of fluoride of chromium) is placed in 
an earthen crucible which has first been carefully 





lined with calcined alumina, after the fashion in which 
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it is customary to line crucibles with charcoal. In 
the centre of this crucible, in the midst of the mixture 
of fluorides, is placed a small platinum crucible con- 
taining boracic acid, . The outer crucible having been 
well covered, the whole is exposed to a temperature 
sufficiently high to volatilise both the boracic acid and 
the fluorides. .The vapour of the boracic acid then 
decomposes that of the fluorides, with formation of 
fluoride of boron and deposition of crystals of the 
mixed oxides of aluminium and chromium. If the 
fluorides were originally mixed in the right propor- 
tions, these crystals will have exactly the same com- 
position, and exactly the same colour, lustre, epecific 
gravity, and other properties, as the most perfect 
natural rubies. é 








SCIENCE. 
No change has been made in the form of the 
plough used in Sicily since the time of the Romans. 
Tue tex ture of the Lake of Geneva, at the 
depth of 1,000 feet, is always forty-two degrees. 


Water jimpregnated with iron is said to have 
stopped the cattle plague in Poland. 

Ir has been stated that there is sufficient iron in 
the blood of forty-two men to make a plough-share 
weighing about 24 Ib. 

Mr. Autwatr has shown that the quantity of dew 
deposited in four nights durmg last month, in Sussex, 
averaged a ton and.a half per acre. 

A coup of, ninety-one degrees below zero has 
been produced by applying two parts of sulphuric 
acid to snow. 

Tue solar heat in a year is sufficient to melt a 
costing of*ice spread over the globe forty-six feet 
thick. ' 

Inox castings may be ‘hardened after finishing by 
immersing ‘them, when ‘brought to a cherry-red ‘heat, 
in a solution composed of sulpliuric and nitric acids 
and water. 

Dr. Bence Jones states that sugar is produced in 
fluids of the animal body by extreme cold, owing to 
deficient oxydation of the carbonaceous articles of 
food. 

A 32-lb. rocket sent up perpendicularly at Shooter's 
Hill is said to have risen 6,000 ft,, and was seen at 
Deal. A 24-Ib. rose 4,500 ft.;,a ¢-Ib., 2,400 ft.; and 
ai-lb., 1,500 ft...The object was to determine the 
longitude on Whiston’s plan. 

At Batsham, a port’ of Tonquin, lat. 20 deg. 50 
min., N., Only one small ebb and flow of the tice in 
twenty-four hours has been observed. This pheno- 
menon is dae to the meeting of two tidal waves 
differing slightly in depth. 

Mr. Huaorns states that from spectrum observa- 
tions he has made, he is led to: believe that the stars 
closely. resemble the sun, and that the source of their 
light is probably solid matter in a highly incandescent 
state. 

From analyses of cow’s milk, it has been discovered 
that the quantity of butter present in the evening 
milk is more than double that of the morning. The 
quantity of gugar of milk is greatest at mid-day, and 
decreases towards evening. ‘The albumen, caseine, d&c., 
remain almogt.constant., . 

Tne Courts of Exchequer and Common Pleas are 
about ‘to be:ventilated by a new application of the 
steam jet.  Frésh air is to be brought in at a high 
level above the courts, and ;the vitiated air withdrawn 
by a separate jet from each court. In winter they 
are to be warmed, and in summer cooled, by a peculiar 
application of this principle. 

A MINISTERIAL order has been issue@ in France 
that only utensils tinned with pure tin should be 
used in the military hospitals, and M. Jeannel gives 
the followin for ‘detecting small’ quantities 
of lead in tin. He treats five decigrammes of the 
metal filed ‘off with an excess of nitric acid diluted 
with three times its weight of water, boils the mix- 
ture, filters, and then drops into the solution a 
crystal of iodide of potassium. If only one ten- 
thousandth of lead is present, a yellow precipitate is 
formed, which does not disappear on adding an excess 
of ammonia, 

Tue chemistry of wine is still occupying the at- 
tention of the most advanced French chemists. M. 
A. Béchamp, ih a recent communication to the 
Academy of Sciences, defends his own views as to 
the cause-of the maturing of wines, In his lectures 
on the vinous fermentation, he had stated that all 
the elements which wine contains— succinic, acetic, 
phosphoric, tartaric, cenanthic, and other acids, gly- 
cerine, alcohols, ethers, extractive matters, &c.—act 
upon each other. -From the slow action of the acids 
on the alcohols arise new ethers; and the alcohols, 
becoming more or less oxydized, form odorous 











aldehydes. ‘Later still, when in the botiles, these re- 
actions in the wine continue, till at length it acquires 
all its value, and its bouquet is developed. M. 
Béchamp describes the experiments which induce him 
to maintain his opinion that wine is brought to ma- 
turity by means of a fermentation provoked by 
organisms which succeed to the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, properly so called. A wine (he says) may con- 
tain these organisms and yet not be spoilt; and how- 
ever paradoxical it may appear, wine is ripened and 
improved by an influence analogous to one which 
may injure it. The production of these organisms 
ought then certainly to be favoured. 


Tue Latest Noventy 1n ComPANies.—We find 
the following startling announcement:—With the 
view of doing for railway passengers throughout 
Britain what the cab law has done for them in the 
metropolis, by restricting the profits of cab pro- 
prietors. and reducing the cost of conveyance to pas- 
sengers, it is proposed to form a new line or lines of 
railway, with a central terminus in New Oxford 
Street, and branches to Dover, Holyhead, and Edin- 
burgh; few stations, and fares at very low rates, such 
as 12s. first-class to Dover, and 8s. second-class; £1 
for 400 miles first-class, and 15s. second-class; the 
profits of, shareholders to be restricted to 5 per cent. 
per annum; the gauge to be 7ft., instead of 4 ft. Sin., 
so as to prevent junctions, and hence danger; the 
power of the directors to be limited; and tho ‘total 
cost of the line to be £30,000,000. 

BIRMINGHAM JEWELLERY. 

TueE jewellers’ workmen receive the highest regular 

wages of any class except the machinists—i. e., the 
skilled artisan of the latne; and someof those engaged 
in the manufacture of rifles during, a busy season, as 
during the American war. | Boys as apprentices earn 
from 6s. to 15s. a week, beginning at fourteen; and 
girls who make the gold chains, and by whom no 
otlier kinds of jewellers’ and goldsmiths’ work is 
done, earn the same, rising a trifle higher, some 
young ‘women receiving as much as 18s.a week. It 
requires little acquaintance with ‘Birmingham to see 
that young girls and women ‘can get readily a very 
independent living; but let me add, for the instruc- 
tion of the strong-minded lady benefactors of their 
sex, that, as far as I ean observe, this isa condition 
of rather questionable results, morally speaking. 
All Birmingham trade nearly, and especially the 
jewellers and small goldsmiths, is carried on by great 
numbers of mastermen—nine out of ten being origi- 
nally workmen. Very little. capital is needed: two or 
three pounds in his pocket, a little metal, and a shop, 
with its gas blowpipe and. bench often let with it, 
and the workman can produce scarf-pins, studs, 
brooches, rings, and receive the money for them from 
the factors who supply the shopkeepers. There are 
about 600 mastermen in the trade, employing of 
jewellers proper, 3,000 ; silversmiths, 1,000; goldand 
silver chain :500; gilt ornament makers, 
1,000; with about a thousand hands employed in 
making leather cases, who are chiefly women, and 
the toolmakers for this branch of trade, making alto- 
gether 7,500.. If we allow three to each, as repre- 
senting the family or persons deriving support from 
this trade, we have thus upwards of twenty thousand 
of the working classes subsisting by this consumption 
of ornaments for the person. 

The value of the gold and silver used in Birming- 
ham is stated at a million, and the precious stones at 
a quarter of a million more. Gold chains, which 
have only been made during the last thirty-five 
years, are now made to the amount of £550,000 in the 
year ; there are forty-seven master chainmakers, some 
employing as many as 300 hands, but most of them 
not more than ten. ; 

About 1,600 persons, nearly all women and young 
girls from thirteen to eighteen, are employed in 
making chains. These girls sit at the bench in rows, 
each with a gas jet and blowpipe before her, and 
here you seé them placing the links of a chain one by 
one together .with a pair of pliers, the made part of 
the chain hanging in the left hand. As the end of 
each new link is put through by the pliers the ends 
are closed, and then jlaying: aside the tool, the girl 
puts.a drop of borax and gold filings upon the joint, 
and taking her blowpipe in her mouth, cleverly darts 
‘the flame across it for a moment, and the jointis fixed. 
A dip into a basin of water to cool it, and again the 
process is repeated with another link. 

In this patient way is every chain we ‘see made, 
and it is wonderful to see what pretty twisted forms 
the links fall inte, All forms of link are made by 
punching and piercing in screw presses, or by cutting 
small facets upon them after the chain is put to- 
gether, by bringing the linksagainst.a revolving wheel 
of soft meta]. Most of the links are first made out 


of the rough by winding the metal in a spiral upon a 
mandril, and’ then cutting them off separately, the 
strip of gold or silver, as it may be, having been 





previously drawn through a plate to give it any form 





desired, as the half-rounds, or fluted, or flat, &c. Even 
those extremely ingenious chain bracelets, which are 
as pliant as a piece of velvet mbbon, are made link 
by link, and then flattened by being passed througb 
rollers. 

It is stated that the value of the precious metals 
used in Birmingham, in all trades, including gold 
and silver plate. and electro-plating, is about one 
million. 

GREAT AQUEDUCT. 


THE conveyance of the waters of the river Dhuis to 
Paris ranks amongst the most important public works . 
oi its class, and being just completed, a short account 
of the undertaking will not be uninteresting. The 
object is the increase in the supply of the amount of 
water for the consumption of Paris, and especially that 
of the higher levels of the city. 

The aqueduct of the Dhuis, or Dhuys, commences 
at Pargny, in the Aisne, and traverses the depart- 
ments of the Seine-et-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine, 
its total length being about 135 kilometres, or up- 
wards of eighty English miles. The whole is con- 
structed in solid masonry, with a fall of about seven 
inches in the mile, with the exception of about nine 
or ten miles, where the waters are carried through 
valleys by means of cast iron syphon pipes, 55 in. in 
diameter, and having an average inclination of rather 
more than 13 in. to the mile. 

The stone aqueduct lies underground throughout 
about six miles of its course, four of the principal tun- 
nels being from eight hundred to upwards of twothou- 
sand yardsinlength. Four of the syphonsarefrona 
thousand to nearly five thousand yards long. The 
aqueduct’was commenced in June, 1863, and completed 
in last September, and the total cost, including in- 
demnities to proprietors of land, issaidto have amounted 
to between £600,000 and £700,000. 

On a recent occasion the waters of the Dhnis ar- 
rived at the entrance to the great reservoirs of 
Menilmontant, and ina few days, when the aqueduct 
and syphons are completely cleansed by allowing the 
water to pass directly through them into the sewers, 
the reservoirs will be filled and the service com- 
menced. 

The Dhuis Aqueduct is*calculated to furnish about 
40,000 cubic metres of water in twenty-four hours, 
and that of the Marne, with other supplies brought to 
Paris, about four times that quantity, or 20,000 
cubic metres in all per day. 

Some idea of. the magnitude of these works may 
be formed. from the fact that. the stopcocks or valves 
which close the main supply pipes at their junction 
with the reservoir weigh more than four tons each. 
The pipes themselves are more than 39 in. in diameter, 
and jthe (valve or stopcock consists of a disc of cast 
iron, which is set in the direction of the length of 
the pipe, or transversely, according as the water is to 
be turned on or off. 


PREVENTION OF RatLway Accipents.—There is 
now on view in the Rue Imperiale, at Lyons, a model 
of a railway made and designed entirely by a French 
workman named Rouchose, The workmanship is of 
a highly-finished description, and the improvements 
said to be simple and ingenious, Many accidents are 
caused by the officials neglecting to turn the points ; 
but in this case the driver has the power of turning 
the points himself, without dismounting from the 
engine. M. Rouchose uses discs at various points, to 
indicate when the line is not clear, and the trains are 
made to protect. themselves: thus, a train in passing 
moves a disc, which thus protects it till it has ran a 
distance of 1,500 metres, when the same train restores 
the disc to its former position. 

CoaL AND Om IN Kansas.—Professor Swallow, 
State Geologist for Kansas, recently passed through 
Topeka on his way west.ona professional tour. The 
Record says he goes to Salina, then to the headwaters 
of Arkansas, and back by; the way ef Council Grove. 
He has, been at work in the eastern counties of the 
state, and reports good. workable beds of coal, dis- 
covered at the surface, in Doniphan, Atchison, Brown, 
Jefferson, Miami, Linn, enthans Cherokee, Osage, 
Jackson, Shawnee, and Leavenworth counties. Indi- 
cations of oil-springs appear in Miami, Bourbon, 
Lyon, Cherokee, Douglass, and Shawnee counties. 
All the eastern part of the state is underlaid with 
good beds of coal, within such depths as will pay to 
work, and in some places not mentioned, the beds will 
conse to the surface. ‘I'he sandstone which produces 
the oil-springs of Miami, Linn, and Bourbon counties 
underlie some portions ofeach of the counties in the 
eastern part of the state. 

A German. named Bonn .has discovered a means of 
making air additionally,{useful to the world., The 
humus, or upper mould, is, well known to. be the 
cream of the earth, aud the product of the atmosphere 
acting on animal apd vegetable matter for centuries. , 
Deep. ploughing,. liowever, being expensive, is not 
much resorted to, hence the really valuable soil is but 





in proportion to the earth as cream is ta milk. It ie 
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proposed to introduce air into the earth by means of 
pipes, with narrow apertures, laid from 3 ft. to 6 ft. 
deep, all leading to one huge hearth, upon which a fire 
will constantly burn, and consequently draw the at- 
mosphere through the pipes, dispersing oxygen about 
the roots of everything growing above. To make 
the idea complete, we would suggest that a fire be 
kindled at eech end of the pipes, so that in cold, 
wet seasons the air may be turned on hot and dry, to 
take the place of sunshine. Of course, the pipes must 
taper, or both fires would pull alike. Perhaps under- 
ground watering may yet be performed by the same 
means. 








FACETIZ. 


Wur is the heart of a lover like the sea serpent ? 
Because it is a secreter (sea creetur) of great sighs 
(size). 

A MAN got over a fence and stole a melon; while 
doing it he lost his pocket-book, containing £5. The 
owner of the melon found the treasure, and offers to 
restore it if he is paid for the melon, which he values 
at ten shillings. 

SixeuLaRr Ionorance.—During a recent trial, there 
was a large number of ladies present, who caused a 
gentle murmuring all the while. The usher called 
out repeatedly, ‘‘ Silence!” when the judge mildly 
said, “Mr. Usher, don’t you know better than to call 
silence when ladies are in cc art?” 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to steal 
pieces of money and hide them in a hole, which the 
cat observing, asked why he would hoard up those 
round shining things, that he could make no use of ? 
“Why,” said the jackdaw, “my master has a whole 
chest full, and makes no more use of them than I.” 

Neat.—Bassompierre, the French Ambassador to 
Spain, was telling Henri Quatre how he entered 
Madrid. “Iwas mounted on the smallest mule in 
the world.”—“ Ab,” said Henri, “what an amusing 
sight—the biggest donkey, on the smallest mule !”— 
“I was your majesty’s representative,” was the re- 
joinder. 

Apmrrat Farracut tells a good story of a boy 
who, in a great storm at sea, when the ship's crew 
were all at prayers, burst into a fit of laughter. 
Being reproved for his ill-timed mirth, and asked the 
reason of it, “Why,” said he, “I was laughing to 
think what a hissing the boatswain’s red nose will 
make when it comes into the water.” This ludicrous 
remark set the crew a-laughing, inspired them with 
new spirits, and by great exertions they brought the 
vessel safe into port. 

A Duvet wits Sopa-water Borriss.—A singular 
duel at John o’Groats. Two persons, who had been 
often quarrelling, met at a Pulteney-town publichouse, 
and agreed to fight across the table, not with pistois, 
but, at the suggestion of “ mine host,” with soda-water 
bottles. A dozen baskets having been supplied to 
each, the fight began in downright earnest, each firing 
away his corks as fast as he could make them “ pop,” 
and by the time each had stood a dozen rounds from 
his opponent they were tired enough, and, the ludie- 
rousness Of the operations having changed their wrath 
to laughter loud and long, they shook hands and 
departed, not foes, but friends. 

Tue word “Thanks” seems to strike our foreign 
friends as the most powerful in the English language, 
and the most nondescript, and the end is, that they 
cannot make out when to use it, replying, equally, 
“Thanks” tothe application of the boot that sends 
them downstairs, or the sovereign that comforts. 
The foreigner complains that every other word is 
“Thenks.” When the steamer lands him and he is 
overwhelmed with pressing invitations, from the 
Sailor’s Retreat up to the Occidental, the only reply 
he can make is, “* Thanks.” If you tell him his next 
step will precipitate him through a man-trap into the 
city’s cloacw, he must say, “Thanks.” If you ask 
him to dinner, he must accept or refuse with the same 
word. 

A Cansy Scor.—In Lanarkshire there lived a 
sma’, sma’ laird, named Hamilton, who was noted for 
his eccentricity. On one occasion a neighbour waited 
on him, and requested his name as an accommodation 
to a bill for twenty pounds at three months’ date, 
which led to the following characteristic and truly 
Scottish colloquy :—“ Na, na, Icanna do that.” “ Why 
for no, laird; ye hae dune the same thing for ithers ?” 
“Ay, ay, Tammas, but there’s wheels within wheels 
ye ken naething about; I canna do't.” “It’s a sma’ 
affair to refuse me, laird.” “ Weel, ye see, Tammas 
if I was to pit my name til’t ye wad get the siller 
frae the bank, and when the time came round ye 
wadna be ready, and I wad hae to pay’t; sae then you 
and me wad quarrel; sae we may just as weel quarrel 
the noe, a8 long as the siller’sin ma pouch.” On one 
occasion. Hamilton having business w'th the Duke of 


Hamilton at Hamilton Place, the duke politely asked 
him to lunch. A liveried servant waited upon them, 
and was most assiduous in his attentionsto the duke 
and his guest. At last our eccentric friend lost 
patience, and looking at the servant, addressed him 
thus:—“‘ What the deil for are ye dance, dancing 
about the room that gait; can ye no draw in yer chair 
and sit down? I’m sure there's plenty on the table 
Jor three.” 
EYE WATER. 

A correspondent informs us that the following 
colloquy actually took place a few evenings since be- 
tween a visitor at one of our hotels and a waiter 
connected with the establishment. 

Visitor: “Can you tell: me, waiter, what time it is 
high water in Bristol ?” 

Waiter (musingly) : “ Yes, sir, beg pardon, sir, what 
was it you pleased to say, sir?” 

Visitor (speaking slowly and distinctly): ‘‘I wanted 
to know if you could tell me about high water here, 
what time ?” 

Waiter (brightening up and speaking with authority) : 
“Ob; yes, sir; you can get it at any chemist’s shop, 
sir! 

Visitor is dumb with amazement; waiter removes 
dishes, evidently satisfied that he has done and said the 
correct thing. ] ’ 

DanreL WessTeR once affirmed in company that 
no woman ever wrote a letter without a postscript. 
“My next letter shall refute you!” said a lady of 
his acquaintance. The “Great Expounder” soon 
after received a letter from his fair disputant, where 
after her signature stood: “ P.§.—Who is right now, 
you or 12” 

MARRIAGE ExTRA-ORDINARY.—Between a Dumb- 
waiter and a Still-room Maid.— Punch. 

Crrricism As UNDERSTOOD BY ALL BUT CRITICs.— 
True criticism, when it is only a correct a 
preciation of the m of the author; but the 
moment it begins to find fault it degenerates from its 
high functions, and sinks into vulgar abuse,—Punch. 

An Omisstoy.—In the usual October introductory 
addresses to medical students no mention was made of 
the cireumstance that when doctors, like all other 
men, undergo midnight es from their wives, 


they are not called curtain, but clinical, lectures.— 
Punch. — 


An Injury THAT 18 NOT TO BE ADMITTED AT ANY 
Price.—The authorities of Hamburgh have pro- 
hibited the importation into their port of “all skins 
and hides coming from England.” This may sound 
like ingratitude on their aed after the free way in 
which we have recently imported their Hamburgh 
sherry; but no one would question’ the wisdom of 
the step, as those cunning poisoners know well 
enough that any skin, or hide, that once had under- 
gone # soaking in the above deleterious mixture, 
would be so thoroughly worthless as to fall in value 
below the consideration even of a Tanner.— Punch. 


DREADFUL MISBEHAVIOUR. 
Lady: “I wish, Paulina, you’d teach your sister 
how to address her mistress.” 
Paulina: ‘‘ Lor, mem, she'll never ’ave no manners; 
why, she don’t even call me miss !”—. 


Tue Last Tune 1x Luorrer - Matcues.—There 
is an ingenious safety match, now in general use, 
which will light only on the box, and not always on 
that. We hear that it is to be superseded by a new 
invention which will not light at all. The latter is 
especially intended for the use of nurseries, powder 
magazines, and asylums.—Fun. 

COOL, RATHER. 

1st Swell: Why, what on earth, Fred, could have 
induced you to be outa day like this in that dress, 
without an’ umbrella ?”’ 

2nd Swell: ‘‘ You see, fact is it’s such a doosid 
long time since we've had any wain, that it’s quite a 
new sensation, and I’m enjoying it.”—Fun. 


fF —___________] 


Tue eldest daughter of the King of Bonny arrived 
in Liverpool from Bonny, in the Royal Mail steamer 
Calabar. The object of the sable lady’s visit to 
Liverpool is to undergo a course of Baglish and 
French education previous to her return to her father’s 
dominions in Africa. The young lady, notwith- 
standing her colovr, has very a; le, and for a 
native of the West Coast of Africa, pleasing features. 

Ir is known that the eminent French surgeon, M. 
Nellaton, received 400,000 francs for his professional 
visit to the late Czarewitch. It is not so well known, 
we believe, that this fee was asked, not, as has been 
stated, because the famous surgeon was too rich and 
too old to make the journey, and that he, therefore, 
seta prohibitory tariff, but b M. Nellaton avoids 
all utterly hopeless cases, as this was known to be, 








and thus.does not endanger his just reputation for 





saving his patients—where there is a gleam of hope! 
The fee demanded by the French surgeén whom 
Queen Amelia recommended to King Leopold, without 
successful result, acounted, it is now said, to 150,000 
francs. The English surgeon who operated success- 
fully on the royal patient (Mr. Henry Thompson) 
left the honorarium to his majesty’s good will and 
pleasure, and received £5,900 and an order of Belgian 
chivalry: 





LONG LIFE. 


Ir is in the youth that the seeds of premature 
dissolution are generally sown; and we are not yet in 
@ disposition to say at how late an age death may in 
fact be premature. 

Hufeland, who has well studied the subject, believes 
that the organisation and vital powers of man are able 
to support a duration and activity of 200 years, and 
thus to reach, within five years, the age of Terah, 
Abraham’s father. Ofcourse, this is but an individual 
opinion, yet it is one which ought not to be treated 
with contempt. 

If the moral progress of society were to keep paco 
with its scientific and social developement, there cannot 
be the smallest doubt that in two or three generations 
the number of persons rejoicing in a patriarchal age 
would be greatly increased. Some pledge of this 
seems to be afforded us in the fact that every epoch 
and every climate, however corrupt society may have 
become, has had its centenarians. ; 

It would always be interesting and useful to remind 
young persons of the most remarkable examples of 
jongerity, + to — them at the same time that 

stances of persons living to a are 
much more frequent than nd wenentir taanelate “ 

Hippocrates is said to have been 104 years old at 
the time of his decease, Democritus 109, and Galen 
140. These were Grecians of Asia Minor. 

In Italy, we have Marcus Aponius and Titus Ful- 
lonius, each living to 150; and Bacon says that 
when a general taxation was made by Vespasian 
throughout the empire, there were found living be- 
tween the Appenines and the Po no fewer than 124 
persons aged 100 and upwards. In Ethiopia, Mark 
Albuma reached his 150th year, and Saadi, the poet of 
Shiraz, lived to 102. Norway, in the last century, 
had its Drakenberg, aged 126; Tucomea its Louisa 
Truxo, a negress, aged 175; Mount Jura its Jacobs, 
125 years old; and France its Bons and Goldsmith, 
aged respectively 121 and 140. Venice, at an earlier 
period, boasted of Luigi Cornaro, the model of tem- 
perance, whose treatise on sobriety is well known. 
oo: anne it at the age of 80, and lived 20 years 


In an old book, “On the Origin and Strata of the 
Earth,” by Mr. Whiteside, there is a list. of 32 per- 
sons, who died between 1635 and 1781, all of whom 
had lived above a century, and most of them consider- 
ably longer. 

The following passage is extracted from Sir John 
Sinclair's “ Statistical Account :”—“ Within these 20 
years at least 12 persons have died in the lower parts 
of Galloway from 100 to 115 years old. William 
Marshall, a tinker in this place, is now 118. He 
might pass for 60. His faculties are unimpared, and 
he walks through the country with ease,” 

As regards walking in old age, who has not heard 
of that Countess of Desmond, who at her bridal danced 
with Richard, Duke of Glo afterwards the too 
famous Richard III., but then, ashe described him, 
a straight and well-formed young man? In her old 
age, English settlers took possession|of her estates, and 
she was reduced to great poverty. Yet this noble old 
dame, when in her 139th year, used to go on foot to 
the market town of Youghal every week, and even 
undertook a far longer and more perilous journey. 
Having bogged a passage in a sailing vessel to Bristol, 
she trudged on foot, by the side of an aged and infirm 
daughter, from that city to London, to ask for redress 
at the hands of her sovereign. It was granted, and 
as ame had come from Ireland to the capital, so she re- 
turned. 

Lady Desmond was not the only aged countess in 
Ireland who attained her 140th year. y Eccleston, 
her contemporary, is said to have exceeded it by three 

ears. 

1 Most of us, again, are familiar with Thomas Parr, 
who worked as a labourer in Shropshire till he was 
130, and took a journey to London at the age of 
152; and Henry Jenkens, who died in 1670, and used 
to tell how, when a boy, he had taken a horse-load 
of arrows from his native place to Northallerton, for 
the use of the Earl of Surrey at the battle of Flodden 
Field, which was fought in 15138. The writer has 


| met in the strects of Florence, and conversed with, 


an inhabitant aged 104, whose teeth were white, 
whose body was straight, her step firm, and her 
intellect unimpaired. 

It would be difficult in the history of a number of 
different persous remarkable for longevity to dis- 
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cover any circumstance common to them all, except 
perhaps that of being born of healthy parents, and of 
being inured to daily labour, temperance, and simple 
diet. The poor sexton of Peterborough, who lived 
long enough to bury two crowned heads, and to sur- 
vive two complete generations, multiplied his years 
among the dust and bones of death. Agnes Mil- 
bourne, after bringing forth a numerous offspring, 
was obliged, through extreme indigence, to send 
the latter part of her lifein St. Luke’s Workhouse, 
yet reached her 106th year in that sordid and un- 
friendly situation. 

It will probably be found, as time goes on, science 
advances, and further research is made into the sub- 
ject, that the secret of prolonging life consists in the 
judicious alternation of exercise in the open air, with 
study and manual toil. A ride to cover will exhilarate 
you, no doubt ; but sawing an elm or sculling a boat 
will strengthen you more. 

When Newton’s mind was weary with its sublime 
labour, and demanded repose, he stretched and jaded 
it still further by poring over the Book of Revelations. 
This was'a mistake. He might have lived over 
eighty-five if he had done as Archbishop Whateley 
used todoin ourday. He might often be seen at 
Redesdale in bis shirt sleeves felling a tree in the park, 
with a heavy shower of sleet drifting on his wrinkled 
face; and though incessant worry killed him at last, 
his profuse dark hair refused to silver at sixty- 
two. 

The means, therefore, which advancing civilization 
will recommend for-the attainment of long life are all 
unlike the “ vegetable sulphur” of Paracelsus, Cag- 
liostro’s “ elixir of long life,” or any other nostruin ; 
and no one, we think, will deny that the wish for 
longevity is a noble one. 

To desire that we may long be able to watch over 
the lives most dear to us—to bridge over a broad 
chasm between the present and the past—to be 
numbered among the senators of experience and the 
veterans of honest toil—to mark the progress of society 
and the fruit-bearing of stems we helped to plant—to 
wind calmly along the vale of years, and at length, 
with our mission accomplished and our earthly robe 
slowly worn, to fall from among men, leaving some 
legacy of thought or good example—is surely akin to 
those higher aspirations which stretch far away into 
the light of eternity, “along the Iine of limitless 
desires,” 








GEME. 


Tue light of friendship is like the light of phosphorus 
—seen plainest when all around is dark. 

Beuikvé one half the ill one woman speaks of 
another, but credit twice the good she reports of her. 

A year of pleasure passes like a floating breeze, but 
a moment of misfortune seems an age of pain. 

Most of us spend so much time learning the opinions 
of others that we have no leisure to form any of our 
own. 

Many a rich man, in bringing up his son, seems 
ambitious of making what Aaron made—a golden calf. 

THOSE we call odd people are very often merely 
such as disclose freely what the rest of us carefully 
conceal. 

Ir you would have your company at ease, be your- 
sélf at ease. Be at home within yourself, and all around 
you will feel so. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wuart Makes a BusHet.—The following table of 
the number of pounds of various articles to a bushel 
may be of interest toour readers :—Wheat, 60 lbs.; 
corn, shelled, 56lbs.; corn, on the cob, 70Ibs.; rye, 





56 lbs.; oats, 30 Ibs.; barley,.46 lbs.; buck wheat, 
56 lbs.; Irish 60 lbs.; sweet potatoes, 50 lbs. ; 
onions, 57 lbs. ; 60 lbs.; bran, 20lbs.; clover 


seed, 60 Ibs. ; timothy seed, 45 Ibs.; hemp seed, 45 lbs. ; 
blue-grags seed, 14 lbs. 

Reerre ror Maxine Cream CHEEse.—The way 
cream cheese is made in Ireland is this;—Take a quart 
of thick sour cream, in which mix one teaspoonful of 
salt ; bpd - oe in a coarse napkin, and hang to 
let the whey drip off; open the next day, and scrape 
down the cream together ; tie tight again, and hang it 
2 as before: When the whey ceases to drip, put 

e napkin and eream between two dinner plates, on 


top of which place a heavy weiglit. ve the cream 
under the for a pret! ee night, after which the 
cheese be fit for use, 

——————_———_—_______] 


hood of Ouessant (Finistere), there were seen five 
sharks, also several whales, dolphins, and porpoises. 
One of the sharks was caught by a line thrown from 
the Eurydice, but the monster broke away and 
escaped. 








THE FOUR MISFORTUNES. 
A HEBREW TALE. 


A pious Rabbi, forced by heathen hate 

To quit the boundaries of his native land, 
Wandered abroad, submissive to his fate, 

bin pathless woods and wastes of burning 

sand. 

A patient ass, to bear him in his flight, 

A dog, to guard him from the robber’s stealth, 
A lamp, by which to read the law at night— 

Was all the pilgrim’s store of worldly wealth. 


At set of sun he reached a little town, 
And asked for shelter and a crumb of food; 
But every face repelled him with a frown, 
And so he sought a lodging in the wood. 


“Tis very hard,” the weary traveller said, 
“ And most inhospitable, I protest, 
To send me fasting to this forest bed ; 
But God is good, and means it for the vest!” 


He lit his lamp to read the sacred law, 
Before he spread his mantle for the night; 
But the wind rising with a sudden flaw, 
He read no more—the gust put out his light. 
“Tis strange,” he said, “’tis very strange, indeed, 
That ere I lay me down to take my rest, 
A chapter of the law I may not read— 
But God is good, and all is for the best.” 


With these consoling words the Rabbi tries 
To sleep—his head.reposing ou a log— 
But, ere he fairly shut his drowsy eyes, 
A wolf came up and killed his faithful dog. 


“ What new calamity is this?” he cried ; 
“My honest dog—a friend who stood the test 
When others failed—lies murdered at my side ! 
Well, God is good, and means it for the best!” 


Scarce had the Rabbi spoken, when, alas! 
As if at once to crown his wretched lot, 
A hungry lion pounced upon the ass, 
And killed the faithful donkey on the spot. 
** Alas! alas!” the weeping Rabbi said, 
“Misfortune haunts me like a hateful guest ; 
My dog is gone, and now my ass is dead— 
Well, God is geod, and all is for the best !” 


At dawn of day, imploring heavenly grace, 

Once more he sought the town ; but all in vain ; 
A band of robbers had despoiled the place, 

And all the churlish citizens were slain! 


“Now, God be praised!” the grateful Rabbi cried. 
“Tf I had tarried in the town to rest, 

I, too, with these poor villagers had died— 
Sure, God is good, and all is for the best! 


“Had not the saucy wind put out my lamp, 
By which the sacred law I would have read, 
The light had shown the robbers to my camp, 
And Lere the villains would have left me dead! 


“ Had not my faithful animals been slain, 
Their noise, no doubt, had drawn the villains 


near, 
And so their master, it is very plain, 
Instead of them, had fallen murdered here ! 
“Full well I see that this hath happened so 
To put my faith and patience to the test ; 
Thanks to His name! for now I surely know 
That God is good, and all is for the best !” 





VINTAGE IN THE. NEIGHBOURHOOD OF PaRis.— 
The vintage began in some parts of France as early as 
the middle of August, and nearly ovary whet in the 
first week in October. It is not perhaps generally 
known that from seyenty to eighty thousand casks 
of wine are produced annually in the district to 
the north of Paris, and of which Argenteuil is the 
centre. There are about fifteen hundred vine- 
growers in tlie acy fev question. The vintage com- 
menced on the 7th September, about nine thousand 
persons being engaged to aid in the gathering. The 
opening of the vintage is officially announced, and 
labourers, male and female, come from all parts to the 
little town of uil, where they camp in the 
streets for the night, roasting potatoes for their supper 
by bonfires, and singing and dancing till three in the 
morning, when the vine-growers appear, engage’ as 
many hands as they require, and march off home, 
each at the head of their squad. The scene is one of 
the most extraordinary that can be witnessed, when 
the narrow streets of Argenteuil are filled with ten 
thousand men, women, and youths, all determined to 





enjoy their annual /ée. Tho great abundance of 


grapes, and the heat of the weather made the scene 
this year more noisy and more exciting than usu:l. 
It is caculated that the yield will reach nearly a 
hundred thousand pieces, or about six millions of 
gallons. In old times, when the crop was good, a cask 
was often filled for fifteen or twenty francs, say about 
threepence per gallon, but in 1855 the price had risen 
to considerably over a hundred francs. A hundred 
years ago the wine of Argenteuil was considered 
equal, if not superior, to Burgundy or Champagne; if 
that appreciation was a just one, the metropolitan 
grapes must have sadly deteriorated, or the products 
of the latter provinces greatly improved, unless, 
indeed, a great change has come over men’s palates, 
for certainly at the present moment no one will drink 
the wine of Argenteuil if he can obtain any other 





STATISTICS. 


In the mines of England there were 998 deaths by 
cogent in the year 1864, and in the previous year 
933. 

THE population of Hong Kong, according to the 
last census, is 121,498; 79,579 Chinese live in 4,700 
houses, or in the proportion of 16 individuals to one 
louse. 

POPULATION OF THE WorLD.—The population of 
the world is estimated at the present time to amount 
to 1,000,000,000 of persons, speaking 3,064 languages, 
and professing 1,100 forms of religion. The average 
duration of human life is estimated at 33 years and 
6 months. A quarter of the children born, die before 
their 7th year, and one-half before their 17th. Out 
of the 1,000,000,000 persons living, 33,000,000 die each 
year, 91,000 eash day, 3,730 each hour, 60 each 
minute, and consequently one every second. These 
33,000,000 deaths are counterbalanced by 41,500,000 
births—the excess being the annual increase of the 
human race. It has been remarked that births and 
deaths are more frequent ia the night than during the 
day. Calculating one marriage for every 120 persons 
of both sexes and of all ages, 83,000,000 are celebrated 
annually. 

NeGro PopuLation IN THE SouTHERN StTAtTES.— 
Taking the census of 1860 as a basis, it will be found 
that in 12 of the slave states, embracing 826 counties, 
there is in 244 of them an excess of negro population. 
Alabama contains 52 counties, in 20 of which there is 
an excess of negro population. Arkansas has 55 
counties, with an excess of negro population in 6. 
Florida has 21 counties, with an excess of negro pupu- 
lation in 6. Georgia has 132 counties, with ap excess 
of negro population in 43. Louisiana has 48 coun- 
ties, with an excess of negro population in 33. Mary- 
land has 22 counties, with an excess of negro popula- 
tion in 5. Mississippi has 60 counties, with an excess 
of negro population in 31. North Carolina has 87 
counties, with an excess of negro population 20. South 
Carolina has 35 counties, with an excess of negro 
population in 20. Tennessee has 75 counties, with 
an excess of negro population in 3. Texas has 151 
counties, with an excess of negro population in 3. 
Virginia has 148 counties, with an excess of negro 
population in 44. This would give tho negroes a 
majority in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is stated that the present mail service with 
India is carried on at a loss of £100,000 per annum. 

Ir has been estimated that every horse employed in 
farming consumes one-sixth of what he cultivates. 

CHANCELLOR, an English captain, in 1553, first sailed 
into the White Sea, and this led to the building of 
Archangel and the commerce of Russia. 

Tue first regiment armed with muskets was formed 
by Colonel Thomas, in the Low Countries, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

Ir has been ascertained that four a half rabbits 
consume in six weeks within a fraction as much as 
one sheep. 

Ture is @ report that it is possible the King and 
Queen of Portugal may, perbaps, visit England ere 
long. 

A cop-FisH, weighing a stone anda half, haying in 
its stomach a pair of spectacles, with brass frames, was 
caught about three miles off Flamborough Head, by 
Wm. Waroup, fisherman, of that place. 

IRELAND AND ITs Ratwways.—The total amount 
of capital invested in Irish railways to the present time 
is about £25,000,000 against about £337,000,000 
invested in England, and £46,500,000 in Scotland. 
It is a remarkable fact that the whole railway traffis 
receipts of Ireland are less than those of the Great 





Eastern Railway, which runs through a purely agri- 





cultural district. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 





A. E. R—The colour of the hair is dark brown. 

A. V.—The notice is one for insertion inthe Tinics, or any 
other daily newspaper. 

W. P.—Five hundred inches of gold wire have been drawn 
from a grain. 

C. ae beg to decline the effusion entitled “‘ Womans 
Wor 

Ss. W—The hundred-thousandth part of a grain of gold 
may be seen with the naked eye. 

Water M.—We have not at present the means of 
plying with your request, which will not be overlooked 

Yorx.—The first pendulam clock was made in 1641, for 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. 

Mepicus.—We think you are paying too much for the 
magnesium wire. 

M. J. H.—We must refer you to the notice at foot of this 
page respecting literary contributions. 

Waxter.—The Pacific Ocean covers seventy-cight millions 
of square miles; the Atlantic twenty-five millions. 

G. D. 8.—The inquiry respecting the list of books has 
not been stated with sufficient clearness, no special “ imperial 
library” being specified. 

Rozert.—If windmill sails are inclined to the wind from 
sixty deg. to eighty deg., the effect is six-sevenths the force 
of the wind. 

R. W. B. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with 
a lady, who must be intelligent, pretty, and of a kind dispo- 
sition. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. 

C. A.—Fraunhofer, in his optical experiments, made a 
machine by which he could draw 32,900 lines in an inch 
breadth. . 

Evwarp G. P.—The lines are very creditable as poetical 
exercises; but not being quite suitable to our columns, are 
declined with thanks. 

C. Apafia—It has been calculated that the number of 
cows in London is only sufficient to yield a tablespoonful of 
milk to each person daily. 

. R. R—It ts competent to any person to make a will ; 
but where there is a question of bequeathing property, it is 
always desirable to. obtain the services of a legal adviser. 

E. N.—The highest inhabited place on the globe is the 
Post-house of Ancomarco, in Peru, which is nearly 16,000 ft. 
above the sea. 

J. Inwax.—We know nothing whatever as regards the 
bona fide character, or otherwise, of the assurance company 
in question. 

W. K.—As many as 50,000 seeds have been collected from 
a single red poppy plant, and 3,000 seeds have jbeen ripened 
in one poppy head. 

Perrra La Spantota.—We fear we cannot reply affirma- 
tively to your request, excepting so far as giving an opinion 
ov the point submitted. 

Ciara, who is seventeen years of age, has blue eyes, and 
auburn hair, is tall and pretty, accustomed to housekeep- 
ing, and possesses an income, would like to correspond ma- 
trimonially with a gentleman about twenty years of age. 

Tuomas B. R.—We are quite sure you can obtain in Glas- 
gow the description of map you require, without incurring 
postage from London ; for any educational bookseller there 
will be able to supply you with an atlas. 

N. E. is desirous of corresponding with a young lady, 
with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-two years of age, of 
medium height, good-looking, of a kind disposition, and has 
an income of £200 per annum, with good prospects. 

G. M.—A weight which would only be three ounces on the 
moon would be one pound on the earth, and the same force 
would throw a body six and a half times*further or higher 
on the former body. 

Henry Toomas.—There is no Government examination for 
appointments in railway clearing houses; for which the 
educational requirements are merely elementary. (The 
handwriting needs much improvement.) 


J. G. N. would be happy to correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen years of age, dark, fond of music, and well 
domesticated. Is5 ft. l0in. in height, twenty-one years of 

age, tolerably good looking, and pledges himself to make a 
kind and affectionate husband. 

Jvantta, who is twenty-four years of age, a brunette, 
well-educated, and of an ardent and affectionate disposition, 
wishes to correspond with a well-educated gentleman, a few 
years her senior, who is of domesticated habits and kind 
disposition. 

Apa and Nrtry, the former twenty-two years of age, the 
latter twenty, wish to correspond and exchange cartes with 
two gentlemen, with a view to matrimony. ‘‘ Ada” is petite, 
with.dark hair andeyes, “ Nelly’ is of medium height, with 
light brown hair and blue eyes. 

Marta E.—The case you state is a very sad one, but a 
very common one. Inebricty has made desolate more 
hearts and homes than yours, and is the upas that throws 
a fatal blight upon our social life. Still, although it is a 


com- 











wife's duty to obey her husband and be with him, it would 
be well to obtain from yours sure proof that he is reformed 
before following him to America. If his reformation is 
genuine, he will not hesitate to supply that proof; if it be 
not, you would incur the same (if not greater) unhappiness 
as that from which you had previously sought to escape. 
(The handwriting is good.) 

M. T. R., who is twenty-three years of age, rather dark, 
good looking, is good tempered and affectionate, has an 
income of £250 a year, is yen respectably connected, and 
has good prospeats us of corresponding with a 
young lady with a vest ’ @ matrimonial engagement. 

Lity May wishes to correspond with a tall, dark gentle- 
man, with a view to matrimony. Is nineteen years of age, 
with dark blue eyes, goldén curis, very fair complexion, 
thoroughly domesticated, and of a loving and gentle dis- 
position. The gentleman must belong to a profession. 

Gerorce H. is anxious to correspond with a young lady 
with a view to marriage. Is twenty years of age, rather 
dark complexion, with dark eyes and rather dark auburn 
hair, possesses an income of 120/. per annum, and has good 
expectations, 

Emma desires to form a matri ial t with a 
gentleman from twénty to twenty-five years of age. Is 
twenty-one years of age, has blue eyes, and is ‘considered a 
good-looking brunette; is accustomed to housekeeping, and 
has @ good business. 





SONNET. 


What is alone beneath the sunny sky, , 
Heaven's broad azure banner, wide unfurled 
In beaming beauty o'er our teeming world?— 
E’en the blue solitude that reigns on high 
At night is peopled with the moon and stars ; 
The fair things form a sisterhood of light~ 
Alone they do not watch the solemn night: 
Where shadows break the sunbeam’s quivering bars 
In far lone forest windings, green and dim, 
The blue-eyed violets nestle side by side; 
And there the stock-dove wooes bis timid bride, 
And dun deer gather round the fountain’s brim : 
Ah! not for these glad things a lonely fate,— 
The weary human heart alone is desolate! 
Anya G. 


H. Tresempre.—Tae Lonpon Reaper can be forwarded 
by post to France subject to an English postage rate of one 
penny. Itis published in weekly numbers price one penny, 
in monthly parts, price 6d, and in half-yearly volumes, 
price 4s. 6d. 





with dark brown hair, is rather good looking, and will ba 
happy to exchange cartes with ‘Emmeline.’ “ Albert,”who 
merely specifies that he is 5 ft, 9 in. in height, of light com- 
plexion, a volunteer, and cashier in a ship-broker's office, 
wishes to co: matrimonially with “ Louise.” 

J. G. would be ha Bais a view to matrimony, to ex- 
change cartes with “ "on receiving assurance of 
respectability of position, & ba 

C. H. O. will have great pleasure in exchanging ¢artes with 
“Ruth,” or in hearing further from “ Marie,” with a matri- 
monial view. 

Goop Fairu will be glad to enter into a preliminary cor- 
respondence with “Morning Star,” and exchange cartes, 
with a view to matrimony. 

Toxorarire, who is twenty-four years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. 
in height, dark complexion, with black mougtache and 
whiskers, is good looking, and of good temper, v wishes to 
open a matrimonial correspondence with “ Jessie. 

A. M. H., a fair and very handsome widow, shane 
years of 9 thinks she could make the home of *C. B. 
very happ: ap Marine ond atthe: Gad 10' aphavenent- 
monial a atlons with him, 

. M., in addition to the ladiés named in his, preceding 
communication, will ‘be happy'to hear also from “ Annie” 
(No. 118) and “Ladybird” (No. 120) with a matrimonial 
view, should they be stil disen 

O.N. wishes to communicate and exchange. cartes with 
“Louise.” Is twenty-four years of age, has. black, hair, a 
glossy bop wen ts generally considered handsome, and 


Po, oe 6 property. 

F. B, begs to offer himself, ead fortune to: * Lonely 
aie” Is twenty-eight years\ of age, tolerably .good 
looking, partner in a lucrative iron wient of 8 shate and 
in possession of 3502. a year, et tatent ofa 8 
firm, which amounts to ut 800/. a year. 

W. H., who is in « business realizing £300 a year, is 
thirty years of age, 5 ft. i, pp in height, and of dark com- 
plexion, would be happ: gt matrimonial communica- 
tions with either “ Emmeline? 0 * Louise.” 

Ratrs Moretor, who is tyentytwo years of age, 5 ft. 
10 in. in height, dark, and considered good looking, would 
be happy to exchange cartes de visite with “ Lonely Emily,” 
with a view to matrimony. 

Auice GrarHam would like to correspond matrimonially 
with “ Veritas” (who, par parenthése, she hopes is not too 
grave and solemn). Is twenty years of age, tall, dark, and 
domesticated, and, like himself, engaged in teaching. 

F. F. would be happy to exchange cartes and correspond 
matrimonially with “Veritas.” Is twenty-flve years of 
age, rather below the medium height, and thoroughly do- 





H. M—At least two or three weeks must rilY 
- se between the receipt of an editorial communication, 
the publication of the number of Tue Lonpon Reaper 
which. contains the reply. Yours. has been already an- 
swered; and we have not in the matter referred te been 
empowered to comply with your renewed request. 

WuuamM Er.is.—Tae Loxpox Reaper incorporated Tur 

7 Days’ Jovrnat,.and commenced after No. 36 of the latter 
periodical Tus Lonoon Reaper is bound in half-yearly 
volumes, price 43. 6d. each. It can be forwarded Sin 
monthly parts by post, if stamps to defray [cost (6d) and 
postage (2d.) be remitted to the publisher. 

A. C. R.—There is no difficulty in getting a lad of fourteen, 
who is aetive and a good scholar, into the merchant service. 
Shipownets constantly advertise in the daily papers for 
such; and at the shipping office for seamen at any port you 
will readily hear of a captain willing to accept boys of that 
description. 

Epwarp J. B, having in business accumulated a consider- 
able competence, is anxious to be introduced to a lady 
willing to correspond with him, exchange cartes, meet, and 
pease. Is 5 ft. 84 in. in ee. with slight, well-made 

gure, and light nA.¥. 8, ngly even tempered, 
and kind in disposition. 

Avymie E. R., whois rather fair, with long, naturally 
curling hair and dark blue eyes, is very affectionate in dispo- 
sition, and fond of home, would be most happy to corre- 
spond and exchange cartes with a gentleman about twenty- 
eight years of age, rather tall, with large grey eyes and fair 
complexion, and who must be of good family. 

ConstanTine.—We daresay the autogragh letters from the 
noblemen named wouid sess some value to a collector 
of autographs ; and could probably bo of, if you 
considered that to be a more proper course than returning 
them to the family of the respective writers. There is in 
Fleet Street an establishment where your object could doubt- 
less be attained. 

Emir, who is twenty years of age. of medium height, has 
dark brown hair, soft grey eyes and fair complexion, is 
domesticated, lady-like, and belongs to a highly respectable 
family, would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
young gentleman about twenty-three years of age, of busi- 
ness habits (if fair preferred, ,but.a dark gentleman not 
objected to). 

c. B. Horr. —Money is doubtless a very 

“sesame,” but we confess we know Ay no instance in which’ 
an introduction into, the society of the haute was 
ever obtained by its means; nordo we believe such an io- 
troduction can be bought and paid’ for. A lady, however, 
who *has 3007. a year, the command Of’ 4,0007., is the niece 
of a colonel, moves in the best society, and is very musical, 
can certeinly be in no difficulty as regards making ac- 
quaintances in a circle not far outside that of the nobility, 

XeyopHon is very desirous of surrendering his state of 
single blessedness. Is thirty-one sc of age, of a gene- 
rous disposition, very fond of home, a chess, and 
everything refining and intellectual, and considered to be a 
fine handsome fellow ; is at present in a wholesale house ‘in 
the city, with an income of about 1501. per annum, and will 

pays (hy: open a matrimonial co dence: with a young 
indy from twenty to twenty-six years of age, amiable, 
domesticated, musical, of cheerfal disposition, ‘and if pos- 
sessed of a little money or an income so much the better. 
Commestcations Reckivep:— 

T. E. BR. would be happy to correspond with ‘M.F.” with 
a view to marriage. 

Lowecy Georce will be happy to enter into matrimonial 
Telations with ‘Co r Annie.” 

ak and ALBeRT to offer themselves as candidates 

for the hands and hearts of * Emmeline” ‘and “ Louise.” 

* Edgar” is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 7$in. in height, 





powerfal sort of 





Cora, whom her friends term fascinating, and is a native 
of a southern clime, woul like to win “ erbert de Wing- 
rat he is not too deeply enamoured of “ The Hon.: 


Incoenrta, who is twenty-two years of age, and -very 
domesticated, would, with a matrimonial view, have no 
objection to correspond and exe. cartes with.“ Horace 
P.,” whose home she thinks she could render happy. 

TE. O., who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft..¢ in. in height, 
with fair complexion, and is of a highly respectabie family, 
will be most happy to communicate matrimonially with 
“Ida M’Gregor,” w -o carte is solicited. 

Georce R. would be glad to-correspond with “M. F..” 
with a view to matrimony. Is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 
8 in. in height, with auburn hair, blue eyes,and is passably 
OK B O., who is 

.. who ———_ years of age, good looking, 
amiable, and very fond of home, will be happy to corre- 
spond matrimonially with “C. B. A.,” althoug’ having “po 
money, nor a have ne 

BLaNcHE wou! to correspond matrimonially with 
“ 'W. M. George,” with 1 a view to matrimony. Is of medium 
height, eighteen years of age, has dark brown curls, large 
blue eyes, and fale cbtaylonion ; isamiable, domesticated, 
very lady-like, and thinks she could make a home happy. 

CuaRces and Rosperr wish fo correspond matrimonially 
and exchange cartes with “Emmélitie” and “ Louise.” 
“Charles” is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 9in. in height. 
“ Robert” is pweaty your of age, 5 fe 8} 8} in. in height; both 
neal fair, are considered good looking, and have moderate 

mes, 

Lizzi FaRLeicu would like to hear further from 
“ Alphonso D. D., .with a view-to fo: @ matrimonial 
engagement. Is twenty-seven years of age, about the 
medium height, well educated, and thoro hiya domesticated, 
is in a good position in society, and would’ make an affec- 
tionate wife. (The handwriting is good and ladylike.) 

T. M.S. and J. W. T. will be happy to ccmmeet with 
“ Louisa” and “ Selina,” with a view ively to a ma- 
trimonial engagement.“ T. M s.” oh an income of £250 
per annum, and “J. W. T.” has £200 per annum, with great 
eeeior both are young, and considered very good 
ooking. 

Nemo will be most ‘happ to d_with *‘ Hettie,” 
(with whoni he is re to pba g capi a 
ame ag lage. Is twenty-one years of 

in height, has black hair and whiskers; dark brown eyes, is 
are good looking, and holds « very good appoint- 


me er O'Sianter would like very much fe enter into a ma- 
trimonial ‘corre dence ‘with’ “ Emmeline.” ‘ Ts ‘twenty- 
three years of age, of middle height, rye: in complexion, 
with whiskers and moustache, is considered woe good 
tempore temperate and steady, is well. connected; and 

very respectable ‘position, w:’ with excellent Wriboeta. 
(Handveritiag good.) 
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